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The Indian Finance Year-Book, 1935 is more than 
a routine endeavour to bring up-to-date the figures and 
statistics of earlier Year-Books. It has been revised 
in part and fui-ther enlarged in seope so as to make this 
annual publication approximate an organic whole. 

A Year-Book is nothing if it is not as all-enibraci\ e 
as is possible. And planning a Year-Book for Indian 
economic activity and economic statistics lias to over- 
come the initial handicap of inadequate and dilatory 
statistical information as furnished by G<)\ crnmcnt and 
by commercial bodies and interests. 

The absence of complete economic statistics from 
official sources is, however, at once a liandicap and an 
opportunity. We rather of such absence make this 
use ; 

It lends a lustre, and more great opinion, 

A larger dare to our great enterprise, 

than if full facilities were available and full information 
were forthcoming. 

“The quality and hair of our attempt’’ is, thus, 
such that, at home and abroad, in business as also in 
academic circles, the Indian Finance Year-Book has 
won recognition as the completest and most up-to-date 
record of, and handiest reference book on, Indian 
economic events and statistics. 

For which approbation, we are humbly grateful. 

P. R. SKfXlV.t.s!, 

Edit or. 

C. S. Rancaswami, 

Managing Editor. 



August 20, ig. 3 S’ 
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NATIONAL FINANCES IN 1934-35 


X 

The year 1934-35 has in many ways 
justified our ob^rvations in the last issue 
of the Year Hook. A year ago we observed 
that, generally speaking, the Central and 
Provincial Governments of India have left 
behind the period of heavy revenue deficits. 
We also pointed out that the fiscal system 
has to be re-fashioned with reference to a 
new era rather than on the model of the 
pre-depression period. The experiences of 
1934-35 have tended to confirm the cor- 
rectness of the views expressed. The pri- 
cipal provinces of India are nearer to a 
stable balancing of revenue and expendi- 
ture than in many of the earlier years of 
the depression period. The Government of 
India, too, have taken one significant step 
forward in the direction of suiting their 
financial system to the changed conditions, 
it has to be remembered that it is during 
this year that a large staple industry like 
iron and steel came in for an excise duty. 
Though one cannot overlook the fact that 
in the imposition of the revenue duties on 
imports and an equalising Excise Duly on 
internal production there is an element of 
unfairness to the Indian industry, with the 
increase of excise duties extending from 
sugar and matches to iron and steel is 
significant of the change which it was clear 
a long time ahead would be necessary in 
the Indian financial system. It is also 
significant that on the eve of the 1935-36 
budget, there were rumours of various kinds 
floating in the principal cities of India that 
even the production of the Indian cotton 
mills would* come in for an excise duty 
similar to that which is levied on sugar 
and steel. We do not mean to under-ratc 
the danger of any levy on internal produc- 
tion, nor do we overlook the possibility 
that such an excise duty might tend to 
discourage internal production, and that, 
as in the case of iron and steel, it might 
serve as a handy instrument in the hands 
of the Government to reduce the handicap 
of the foreign competitor in the Indian 
market and to increase the difficulties of the 
indigenous producers. Nevertheless, we 
can hardly blink the fact that customs 


revenue will continue to be a dwindling 
source of income to the Government and 
that the Indian financial system must be 
made to rest on other basis. With the 
direct taxes as they are now, India will have 
to turn more and more to excise duty on 
internal production. While the need for 
other sources of revenue may be recognised, 
it is by no means clear that the Govern- 
ment have been thinking out the ])roblein 
on these lines. On the other hand, there 
is reason to think that the Government are 
indulging the hope that customs revenue 
may bo made to revive and that the increase 
in the revenue of customs could serve the 
double purpose of restoring the stability 
of the central budget and helping the 
British export trade. The much-advertised 
devotion of the new Finance Member to the 
principle of free trade makes it necessary 
that during the coming years, the legislalurt; 
will have to take good care to ensure that 
the policy of discriminating protection is 
adhered to, even at the cost of imposition 
of new levies on the comparatively well 
established Indian industries. 

Whatever the trends in our financial 
system may be, it is a matter for congra- 
tulation that the year 1934-35 marked a 
considerable advance from the days of un- 
balanced budget and heavy taxation. The 
budget for the new year not only revealed 
such as improvement in the general budget 
but the Finance Member mustered courage 
to afford relief in the matter of super- 
taxes. At the same time, he has also 
been able to forego the revenue derived 
from the export duty on raw skins. What 
is even more important, the Government 
of India have found it possible to set apart 
a considerable sum of about three crores 
for the purpose of recconstructing Bihar 
after the tremendous devastation caused 
by the earthquake of 1934. These should 
suffice to convey to the average reader the 
idea of the general improvement in our 
financial position. We may now turn to 
detail the results announced in the first 
budget of Sir James Grigg. 
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At the time of last year's Budget Sir 
George Schuster expected that the revised 
estimates for 1933-34 would leave a surplus 
of Rs. 1.29 crores. The actuals show a 
surj)lus of Rs. 2.72 crores, the improvement 
being due to: — 

First, the fact that a somewhat unusual 
number of holders of Government securities 
failed to draw their interest; secondly, the 
the fact that recoveries from commercial 
departments were larger than expected; 
thirdly, forestalling in anticipation of an in- 
crease in the Salt Duty; and fourthly, tlie 
fortunate non-realisation of the exception of 
reduction on receipts on Income-Tax on 
areas affected by the eartlujuakc of January 
1934 - 

As planned by Sir George, the surplus was 
to be utilised for financial assistance in con- 
nection with the earthquake. Sir James now 
estimates the liability in this regard at 
Rs. 2.10 crores. The net surplus is, there- 
fore, Rs. 62 lakhs. 

Revised estimates for 1934-35 (excluding 
railways) compare with b-idget estimates as 
under : — 

(in lakhs) 



Budget 

Revised 


1934-35 

1934-35 

Revenue 

... 87,13 

91,00 

Expenditure 

... 87,03 

87.73 

Surplus 

10 

3.27 

The suqfius is, 

in the main. 

due to 


customs. At the end of March, 1935, Sir 
James hopes to have in hand two surpluses, 
one for 1933-34 of Rs. 62 lakhs and one for 
1934-35 of Rs. 3.27 crores making Rs. 3.89 
crores, in all. Of this, Rs. i crore is to 
be given as grant to provinces for schemes 
in rural areas (including the development 
and strengthening of the co-operative move- 
ment); Rs. 40 lakhs will be given as a special 
contribution to the Road Development 
Fund; Rs. 25 lakhs will be set aside for 
schemes of development in the Northwe.st 
Frontier Province ; Rs. 20 lakhs will be 
used for development of broad-casting. 
After these special grants, the balance will 
be Rs. 2.04 crores.” 

Out of this sum of Rs. 2.40 crores, Rs. 93 
lakhs will be devoted to the Civil Aviation 
programme and Rs. 36 lakhs to the transfer 
of Pusa Institute to Delhi. The balance will 
go as additional allotment for the redemp- 
tion of debt. 

'burning to the budget figures of 1935-36 
the revenue was put on the basis of the tax 
existing at Rs. 90.19 crores and expenditure 
at Rs. 88.69 crores thus leaving a surplus 
of Rs. ij crores. The reduction of the duty 
on silver of annas two per ounce and the 


abolition of the export duty bn skins how- 
ever reduces the surplus to Rs. 1.42 crores. 
The removal of the surcharge on income tax 
and super-tax would, it is estimated, cost 
Rs. 3.34 crores and the removal of the tax 
on incomes between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 
would cost a further Rs. 75 lakhs. It was 
because the sacrifice of Rs. 4.09 crores on 
this account would be more than the Gov- 
ernment could afford that Sir James decided 
that these two surcharges and the quasi- 
surcharge should be reduced bye one-third, 
thus bringing the loss on revenue to Rs. 1.36 
crores. There is thus a nominal surplus of 
Rs. 6 lakhs left according to present esti- 
mates for the year 1935-36. 

The reception accorded to Sir James 
Grigg's first budget was generally of an 
encouraging kind, though, for rea.sons pre- 
dominantly political, the Assembly managed 
to get the Finance Bill defeated. The budget, 
in fact, hardly gives rise to any crucial ques- 
tions of policy. It is true that the proposals 
announced by Sir James Grigg contained 
in the danger of the policy of di.scriminating 
protection being abandoned in favour of an 
ostensible free trade. But, the danger is 
only in an recipient form and no proposal 
in this direction is included in the budget. 
From the purely financial standpoint, it is 
encouraging to find that Sir James Grigg is 
in favour of making increased provision for 
Debt Redemption as soon as circumstances 
permit. The fact that the actual surplus for 
1933-34 amounted to as much as Rs. 2.72 
crores shows that the cut in the provision for 
Debt Redemption, which was effected with 
such specious plea by Sir George Schuster, 
is being made up to a very considerable 
degree. 

By far the most hopeful aspect of the new 
budget is the promise which Sir James has 
given of a reorganisation of the system of 
taxation in India. It is well-known that a 
study of the India taxation system is long 
overdue and that what we have at present 
is not the result of any careful planning on 
the part of the Government but the mere 
resultant of a number of expendients resorted 
to from time to time. A reorganisation is 
called for, not only because of the injustices 
that have crept into the system, and the 
threat of instability which it holds out to the 
Government's finances, but also because of 
the new constitution which would entail 
with for the Central as well as the various 
units a great deal of financial embarrass- 
ments. The study of federal finance, which 
has progressed in India what time the Indian 
constitution has been under consideration 
by the British Government, has so far not 
resulted in any clear-cut suggestions whiefi 
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will produce a scientific system and will 
keep assured the centre and the provinces of 
revenue sufficient for their respective pur- 
poses. Sir Janies Grigg himself is satisfied 
that little progress can be made in India, 
either financially or otherwise, till the system 
of taxation has been re-examined and re- 
modelled in the light of such examination. 
An enquiry into taxation will also have a 
wider economic value and it is to be hoped 
that such a study will be undertaken with- 
out delay and that the conclusions will prove 
to be of a highly practical value. The im- 
provement in the position of the Provincial 
Governments is not, it must be confessed, as 
marked as in the case of the Central Govern- 
ment. But it must be recognised that any 
improvem(.-nt in the enso of the financial 
position of the Provincial (Governments can- 
not be consider(‘d to be an index of the 
general economic prosp('rity. Most pro- 
vinces are labouring under the accumulated 
linancial embarrassments of earlier years, 
and those which have tend(‘d their tinanres 
('arefully l^otli in j)rosperitv and adversity 
ha.v(i indeed been able to continue and even 
iin]>rove upon their ]^rovious effort. Thus 
Madras continues to show a fair balance 
between expenditure and reviTine and in this 
ca.se it is remarkable in as much as the Ciov- 
ernnient have bc'en called upon to make 
considerable sacriiices in revenue especially 
in respect of laiiil. In the Punjab, too, th«* 
pt*rio(l ol n v<‘nue suiplus has continued and 


the Government have been able to realise 
during the three years for which the figures 
are given at the time of the last budget, to 
realise a fair surplus. Bihar and Orissa 
cannot actually be extxxtcd to make both 
ends meet, as the Government have got to 
incur during these years the expenditure of 
repairing the damage causerl by the earth- 
quake, and it is to be noted that the grant of 
over Rs. 2 crores from the fiovernment of 
India for earthrmake relief has only served 
to keep the deficit within tolerable i^ropor- 
tions. The same has to be said though with 
far less justification of the B(‘ngal Govern- 
ment. Wo have for years characterised tlu' 
policy of the Finance Department in this 
province as one of waiting for a windfall, 
and it must be said, whether ns testimony to 
the prescience of BengaPs Finance Mem- 
ber or as a simple statement of fact, that 
such windfall has at last befallen them. But 
it has not enabled the Bengal GovcTiiment 
to produce a balanced budget. The utmost 
that they can claim lo-dav is that, if tliey 
were able to avoid the extra exptmditure of 
more than Rs. J, crore on the separation of 
terrorism, Bengal would be enabled to re- 
duce her dpi)osit to Ks. 6.^ lakhs. In other 
words, in the absence of further relief from 
outside and w'ith the continuanre of the fresh 
taxation to the extent of Rs. 3!) lakhs, 
Bengal would coiitimie for sonudime at least 
to incur a di licit of Rs. 62 lakhs. 
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statement of the Receipts and Disbursements of the Central Government, in India and in England — {Contd.) 

{In Thousands of Rupees) 

Accounts, 1929-30 Accounts, 1930-31 Accounts, 1931-32 Accounts, 1932-33 Accounts, 1933-34 Revised, 1984-35 Budget, 1983-30 

Ne*t Net Net Net Net Net Net Net Net ^ Net Net Net Net Net 
Receipts Charges Receipts Charges Receipts Charges Receipts Charges Receipts Charges Receipts Charges Receipts Charges 
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Abstract Statement of the Receipts and Disbursements of the Central Government, in India and in England 

( In Thousands of Rupees ' 
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Revenue— Government of the Punjab Since 1923-24 
( In Thousands of Rupees. ) 

Revised Budget 

1923-24 1924-25 1025-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1030-31 1031-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 

4,24 1,90 3,82 4,02 4,83 4.02 3,60 2,00 . . ... ... 1,52 1,10 
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Expenditure — Government of the Punjab Since 1923-24 
(In Thousands of Rupees) 

Revised Budget 

1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 192G-27 1927-28 1928-20 1029-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1931-35 1935-36 
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Revenue— Bihar and Orissa Since 1923-24 

( In Thousands of Rupees ) 
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Expenditure — Bihar and Orissa Since 1923-24 
(In Thousands of Rupees) 

Revised Budget 

1924-25 1923-20 19‘2C-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 193C-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 
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Revenue — Government of North- Expenditure — Government of North- 

West Frontier Province. West Frontier Province. 

(In Tlioiisand:^ of Ruf^ecs.) (In Thousands of Rupees,) 



Revised Riidget 



Revised Budget 

1983-34 1934-85 

1035-86 

1933-34 

1984-85 

1985-86 

Taxes on Income 



Income-Tax 

... 

... 


Land Revenue ... 21 ,30 

19,75 

19,60 

Land Revenue 

3.29 

8,45 

8,50 

Excise ... 8.09 

7,63 

7,77 

Excise 

85 

78 

84 

Stamp ... ... 9,58 

8,97 

8,96 

Stamps 

20 

20 

21 

Forest ... ... 4,85 

2,ti;i 

3,10 

Forests 

8,98 

8,10 

8,08 

Regi.stration ... ... 4,70 

66 

66 

Registration ... 

11 

11 

12 

Scheduled Tuxes 

... 


Scheduled Taxes 


... 


Total ... 1-3,75 

30,64 

.10,09 

Total 

8,48 

7,64 

7,70 

Railways ... 







Irrigation .. 11,38 

10 31 

10,90 

Forest and other capital 




Interest Receipts ... 8S 

■ 9t) 

89 

outlay charged to Rev- 




rivil Admini.st ration ... 7,:Kj 

6,18 

6,79 

enue 




Civil Works ... ... SO 

4.S6 

3.67 

Railways 

... 



Miscellaneous . . ... 2,9S 

2,19 

2,08 

Irrigation 

13,99 

14,03 

15,08 

Contribution to the Central 



i Debt Services ... ^ 

1,.59 

l,4li 

1,42 

Coveriiinent by Provin- 



1 Civil Admiiiislralion 

96,35 

99,36 

1,02,84 

cial (•ovi-rnineiits 



i Civil Work.s 

81,56 

31,72 

32,86 

Miscellaneous Adjustments 



1 ]\lisccllaneous ... 

9,87 

10,93 

11,43 

between Cent nil and Pro- 


1 Cxiraordinary Items 

... 

4 

2 

vincial OrivernnicnI.s . . l.OtHJO 

1 

1,00,00 



— 


Kxlraordiiiary Uecoipts 


I T(»t.'il Kxjiendiluve in India 

1,61,79 

l,7t,69 

1,71,35 

Tran.sfers l'r<»m Reserve 







Fund ... 


... 





Revenue in Mnulaiid Wi.li 



Expenditure in England 




l'iXcharig<* ... 



with Exc-hange 

5,45 

4,87 

■l.,99 

Total Revenl’k 1 ,7J,84 

1,64,39 

1,64,42 

Total Expenditure 

1,67,24 

1,79, (Mi 

1,76,31 


Revenue and Expenditure of the Central Government. 

The lolloiving statement gives the revenue and expenditure of the Central Government 
since The sterling amounts are converted into rupeis at the average of the 

daily rates for telegraphic transfers in Calcutta on London in each year. The rate of 
conversion has been assirtued to he Is. in tfhi.P.H and as usual Is, (id, in 

The figures pven beloxc are in Lakhs of llupves. 


1 

(1) ' 

(2) 

(3) 


(3) 


1 

1 

Expenditure 







excluding 
transfer to 

Transfer 


Provision for 



Revenue 

Revenue 

to 


Reduclion 

Final 

Year 

excluding 

Reserve Fund 

Ka rthquakc 

Raiance of 

or Avoidance 

Surplus (+) 


transfer from 

and provision 

FumI and 

(1) and (2) 

of debt and 

Deficit ( — ) 


Revenue 

f(ir Reduclinii 

Special 

This (3) 

Transfers to or| 

; Reserve Fund 

or Avoidance 

Subventions 


from Revenue 




of Debt 

to 


Reserve Fund 




and items 
shown ill (3) 

Provinces 




1921 22 

1,15,21 

1 ,38,/tio 


23,19 

4,46 

—27,65 

1922-23 

1,21,41 

i ,.31 


-10,47 

4,55 

—15,02 

1928-24 

1,33,17 

1,27,16 


+6,01 

+9,46 

8,62 

+2,89 

1924-25 

l,38,0i 

1,28,58 


3,78 

+5,68 

1925 26 

1,33,83 

1,25,05 


+8,28 

4,97’ 

+8,81 

1926-27 

1,31,70 

1 1,23,77 


+7,93 

(tt) 7,93 

1927-28 

1,25,04 

1 1,22,22 


+2,82 

(b) 2,82 


1928-29 

1,28,24 

1 1,23,88 

; 1,26,68 


+4,86 

(c) 4,68 

—32 

1929-80 

1,82,69 


+6,01 

5,74 

+27 

1930-81 

1,24,60 

1,21,64 

! 1,30,04 


-5,44 

6,14 

—11,58 

1981-32 

i 1,26,50 


—4,86 

6,89 

—11,75 

1932-83 

1,26,'U) 

1,18,01 


+8,89 

6,84 

+1,55 

.933-84 1 

1,26,87 

j 1,20.37 

2,72 

+8,00 

8,00 


1934 85 
(Revised) 

1,23,88 

1 1,15.19 

5,06 

+3,18 

8,00 

+10 

1935-86 

(Budget) 

1,21,00 

j 1,15,91 

2,08 

+8,06 

8,00 

+6 


(a) After adding 2,96 transferred to Revenue Reserve Fund. 

(b) After deducting 2,22 transferred from Revenue Reserve Fund, 
(r) After deducting 74 transferred from Revenue Reserve Fund. 
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2. The statement below gives a comparison of the allotment made for open lines 
and lines under construction during the same period (viz., 1932-38 to 1035-86 under 
Commercial and Strategic lines separately : — 


(Figures in Thousands of Rupees.) 




Accounts, 

1932-3S 

Accounts, 

1933-84. 

Revised 

Estimate 

1934-85 

Budget 

Estimate 

1935-36 

Commercitl 






Open line (including rolling stock) 

f Capital 

CDep. F^uiid 

—23,58 

6,1143 

—2,17,19 

7,91,44 

l,.5l,10 

7,75.00 

4.74.00 

9.01.00 

Total open lines 

f Capital 

li)ep. Fund 

23, .58 

6 , 114 ^ 

-2,17,10 

7,91.44 

1.30.00 

7.75.00 

5.18.00 

9.01.00 

Lines under construction 

(Capital 

iDep. Fund 

57, Oi 

22,3(i 

25.00 

20,00 

Total Commercial 

(Capital 

(D.'p. Fund 

33, iG 

6 , 114 ^ 

-1,94,83 

7,91,44 

1.35.00 

7.75.00 

3,4^1,00 

9,01 ,00 


Total 

G,U,S9 

■5,9G.GI 

0,30,00 

14,45,01 

Strategic. 






Open line (including rolling stock) ... 

(Capital 

CDcp. Fund 

—22,81 

23,28 

—6,00 

16,09 

-5,00 

25,03 

6,00 

49,00 

Lines under construction - Capital 

... 

22 

1 

... ^ 

... 

Total Strategic 

(Capital 

(Dep. Fund 

—22,59 

23,28 

- 6,89 

16,09 

-5,00 

25,00 

6,00 

49,00 

Total Commercial and Strategic Lines 

(Capital 

CDcp. Fund 

10,87 

6,31,71 

—2,01,72 

8,07,53 

1,50,00 

8,00,00 

5.50.00 

9.60.00 


Total 

G,45,58 

6,06,81 

9,50,00 

15,00,00 
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Capital Expenditure on State-owned Railways 


(Figures in Thousands of Rupees) 


Railways 

Accounts To end of Accounts 
1932-38 1932-33 1983-34 

To end of 
1983-34 

Revised 

Estimate 

1934-35 

Budget 

Estimate 

1935-36 

To end of 
1935-36 

Opkn Lines 







State Railways managed by the 
State- 
Burma 

—.5,08 31,84,31 

0,63 

33.31,42 

-1,5,00 

4,00 

33,40,42 

Eastern Bengal 

10,68 48,54,00 

-18,13 

48,05,87 

10,00 

30,50 

48»40.37 

East Indian ... 

30,38 1,36,72,63 

-62,36 1,36,10,27 

fi5,00 

1,48,80 1.88,24,07 

Great Indian Peninsula 

71,84 1,22,52,40 

1,19,01 1,21,33,36 

- 20,00 

38,50 

1,21,51,86 

North Western 

-43,90 1,07,12,47 

—12,33 

1,07,80,82 

■70,00 


1,07,10,82 

Strategic Lines 

-22,76 33,74,37 

—6,86 

33,67,51 

—3,00 

6.00 

33,68,51 

Miscellaneous 

-60 2,43,67 

• -4 

2,43,58 



2,43,58 

Abandoned Projects 

32,26 


32,26 



32,26 

State Railway Collieries 

-8 1,00,09 

—2,69 

97,45 

-78 

-80 

95,87 

Total State Railways 
managed by State 

-1,03,20 1,84,26,20 

2,15,82 

1,81,22,54 

-35,78 

2,27,00 

4,86,13,76 


State Railways managed by 
Companies or Indian Slates 

Assam-Bcngal 

6,32 

21,14,36 

71 

22,52,13 

7,00 

15,00 

22.74,13 

Bengal-Nagpur 

14,05 

72,12,66 

8,97 

72,21,93 

23,00 

57,50 

73,02,13 

Bengal and North-Wc-stern 

(Tirhut) 

- 1,23 

9,67,21 

-2,51 

9,6t,70 

6,00 

7,70 

9,78,40 

Bezwada Extension 

24 

17,94 


17,76 

5 

5 

18,06 

Bombay, Baroda and 

Central India 

14,81 

75,78,60 

—2,68 

75,75,92 

Mi, 05 

64,00 

76,85,97 

Dhona Kurnoo 

17 

26,87 

32 

27,19 

30 

40 

27,89 

Jodhpur 

1,75 

86,07 

33 

86, Ml 

2,00 

2,55 

90,95 

Madras and Southern 
Mahratta 

5,74 

.52,94,77 

3,07 

52,97,84 

28,00 

23,00 

53, <48, 84 

Rohilkund and Kumaon 
(Lucknow- Bareilly) ... 

33 

2,45,70 

79 

2,46,48 

2,50 

3,70 

2,52,68 

South Indian 

19,05 

36,87,00 

8,36 

36,95,36 

35,00 

35,00 

87,65,36 


Total State Railways managed by 

Companies or Indian States 61,23 2,72,31,18 17,38 2,73,85,61 1,10,90 2,08,90 2, 77, .44,41 


-41,97 7,56,57,38 -2,28,44 7,58,08,15 1,14.12 4,35,90 7,68,58,17 


Total Open Lines 
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The history of international finance in 
1934-35 is generally an eventless one, but 
it was not altogether free from its share of 
devaluation of currencies. The whole of 
IQ34 was eventless in this respect, except 
for a sudden and quiet alteration in the 
value of the Czecho-Slovokias crown; and 
at one stage it seemed as though there 
would be no addition till the middle of 1935 
to the numbcT of countries who have either 
abandoned the gold standard or altered the 
gold parity of the national currency. The 
crisi.s in the fate of the gold currencies oc- 
curred, for the first lime, during the period 
under review towards the close of 1934, 
when owing to a number of reasons, not the 
least important of which was the large bud- 
getary (leficit in France, it sc'caned that the 
hands of the gold bloc would be forced. 
In fact, the outlook in December seemed to 
suggest that the large ('clifice of the gold 
bloc would come down before 1935 had pro- 
gressed far. But by February, the gold 
countries came to evince a new det(*rniina- 
tion to jircserve th(i parities and it sec'med, 
for a while, that the next bout of devalua- 
tion would be postponed to the middle or 
the third quarter of 1935. But the Belga 
was all of a sudden exposed to severe bear 
attacks and the failure of the attempts of 
M. Theunis to procure the necessary finan 
cial help from France decided the fate of 
the Belgian currency and, just towards the* 
close of the year under review, the Belga 
was devalued to the extent of 28 per cent. 
The reactions of the Belgian devaluation on 
the other members of the gold bloc do not. 
strictly speaking, come under the scopi* of 
this review. But it may be mentioned in 
passing that, while at first it seemed that 
Belgium was sending another chain of de- 
valuation to go round Europe, latterly the 
remaining gold bloc countries showed a 
more grim determination to preserve their 
gold parities. 

But so far as the year 1934-35 is concern- 
ed, the distinctive characteristic must be 
said to be a silent but strenuous struggle 
among the principal currencies for the ad- 


vantage of relative under- valuation. By 
reason of its rigid link to gold, the franc 
had not the same advantage as the dollar 
or sterling. In the case of the dollar, 
though it was, doubtless, a gold currency 
on account of its fixed gold value, the Pre- 
sident had always kc.'pt in the minds ot the 
markets the fear of a further devaluation of 
the dollar. Besides this, there were other 
circumstances tending to disturb its value. 
There was, first of all, the execution of the 
silver purchase policy which, ai)art from 
the aims of its principal protagonists in the 
Seriate, was in the hands of Mr. Roosevelt 
an instrument by which ihe dollar could be 
kept low. The aim of the American autho- 
ritit‘s has always been to use the silver pur- 
chase.s to prevent an undue depreciation of 
sterling. The silver purchases had, in fact, 
been used on many an occasion, during the 
period under review, for this purpose. 
There was another circumstance which had 
the opposite effcci of strengthening the 
dollar, nam(?ly, ihe possibility of the 
Supreme Court gi\ing a verdict against the 
Administration on the Gold clause question. 
When at a time it seemed that the holders 
of gold clause bonds in America might be 
able to realise the gold value of the bonds 
in the new dollars, there was an efflux of 
funds towards yVmcrica. But when ulti- 
mately the Supreme Court handed down a 
decision favourable to the administration, 
the flow of funds was reversed. What is 
most important in this context is that 
throughout the. year America was obliged 
to keep a watch over the course of the sterl- 
ing exchanges and to intervene, time and 
again, to prevent an undue depreciation. 
Nevertheless, the feature of the year is the 
slow depreciation of sterling, both in terms 
of the franc and in terms of the dollar. At 
the beginning of the year under review, the 
sterling-dollar rate was quoted at 5.17 
7/16, and, at the end of the year, the rate 
came down to as low as 4.79. Likewise, 
while, during April 1934, the highest level of 
the sterling-franc rate stood at 79.96 and in 
March, 1935 as low a level as 70.96 was 
touched. 
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It is remarkable that the course of the 
exchanges during the year was altogether 
out of the norm. For one thing, the depres- 
sion in sterling started long before the 
autumn; and by the middle of the year, the 
reserves of the Exchange Equalisation Fund 
had run so low that it was widely appre- 
hended that the autumn of 1934 might wit- 
ness the slump of sterling to unprecedented- 
ly low depths, as, at the time the pressure 
was strongest, the control would lack the 
means of preventing it. But tlie assasina- 
tion in the first week of October of King 
Alexander of Yugoslovia and M. Harlhou. 
the French Foreign Minister at Marseilles, 
brought about a volte face in the position of 
the international exchanges. While former- 
ly the Continental gold currencies were 
waxing strong at the expense of sterling, 
the assasinalion raised in people’s minds the 
fear of another world-war and caused on 
influx of funds into London. This natural- 
ly liad the effect of sending up the exchange 
value of sterling; and though there were in 
the iMst quarter of 1034 occasional set-backs 
sterling has since remained comparatively 
strong. This strength, however, has not 
affected the lower trend, which, we have al- 
ready pointed out, is the feature of the 
whole, year. 

Leaving aside the fluctuations in the ex- 
changes, the upshot of the year is that the 
prospect of restoration of a common inter- 
national standard receded farther in the 
horizon. There were a number of occasions 
in which rumours were widely circulated in 
international financial circles that France, 
Great Britain and America were endeavour- 
ing to come to a common understanding on 
the question of the stabilisation of the inter- 
national exchanges. I'he l umoiir was most 
strong when the Altonie3'-Genoral in the 
United States refernxl to the position oi 
America in the stabilisation talks as one of 
the considerations which the Supreme Court 
should take into account in coming to a 
decision cm the gold clause case. But ever}-" 
time the hop(;s, that arose as a result of 
these rumours, were stifled. In the case of 
the United Slates, thrn; was, during the 
year, no reassuring gcslure that the Ame- 
rican administration would be prepared to 
negotiate with France and Great Britain for 
a common understanding. The statement 
of Mr. Henry Morgenthau, that, if other 
countries were to stabilise, America would 
not be found to lag behind w’as made later 
^ 935 - As regards France, the initiation 
of a new deal by M. Flandin in January, 
1935 suggested for a time that France had 
made up her mind to abandon the policy 
of deflation as a means of attaining ex- 


change equilibrium and that she would not 
be unwilling to come to an agreement with 
Great Britain. But of the three nations. 
Great Britain was easily the most implac- 
able. Mr. Neville Chamberlain never missed 
an opportunity of emphasising that, for some 
long lime to come. Great Britain would not 
entertain the idea of stabilising sterling even 
de facto, not to speak of de jure. Thus, 
1934-35 has come to an end with the fate 
of the international monetary standard more 
nebulous than ever, with the gold bloc 
countries straining to preserve their parities 
and the differences among the principal 
nations wider than at any time since 
September 1931. 

So far as the Rupee is concerned, the. 
decline in its gold value, which follows ipso 
facto from the decline in the gold value of 
sterling is the most notable feature of the 
year. But such a depreciation, as this in- 
dicates, has not given her any considerable 
advantage in her trade terms with the coun- 
tries outside the Empire. For, 193.1-35 has 
seen a lamentable increase in tariffs, ex- 
change controls and similar barriers to 
international trade. The result is that 
India's Foreign trade has not grown as 
much as one would have expected Irom the 
decline in the gold value of the rupee. 

The volume of foreign trade during the 
year was better than in 1933-34, both the 
exports and imports showing an advance 
over the previous year. The rise in the 
value of imports to about Ks. 132 crores 
touched almost the 1932-33 level. Exports 
of Indian merchandise during the year 
under review was Ks. 151.24 crores against 
Rs. 146.31 crores in 1933 34. Re-exports 
rose only slightly more from Rs. 3.42 crores 
in 1933-34 to Rs. 3.55 crores during the 
year. Tlie import liade improved to 
Rs. 131.80 iTores from Rs. 114.99 crores 
in 1933-34- 

Although then? was an improvement in 
the total trade during the year as against 
1933-34, the balance of trade in mcrchan 
disc fell during the year by Rs. 11.75 crores 
owing to the simultaneous advance in the 
imports along with the exports. The net 
exports of gold have begun to fall off from 
the peak figure of Rs. 65.52 crores in 1932- 
33 to Rs. 57.05 crores in 1933-34 ^nd to 
fo. 52.54 crores during the year. Silver 
imports had little significant effect on the 
balance of trade in treasure during the 
year. In effect, therefore, the balance of 
transactions in treasure fell during the year 
to Rs. 52.54 crores from Rs. 57.23 crores in 
the previous year. The visible balance of 
accounts decreased during the year by 
Rs. 16.44 crores from Rs. 91.97 crores in 
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1933-34. I'he remittance of funds decreas- 
ed by about Rs. 10 crores during the year 
as compared with 1933-34. The total visible 
balance of accounts during the year was in 
favour of India to the extent of Rs. 25.75 
crores, a decrease of nearly 20 per cent, 
over that in 1933-34. If we take into con- 
sideration the amounts on account of the 
net payments in India of British postal 
orders and of foreign money order as also 
(Government transfers on account of Iraq 
and Mauritius totalling on an average of 
about Rs. 1.05 crores, the visible balance 
of accounts will b(; reduced to Rs. 24.70 
crores during the year. 

It need hardly be added that these ligures 
are compiled only from such statistics as are 
available and that they are no measure of 
the balance of payments between India and 
foreign countries. Kor in such balancing, 
other forms of invisiljle imports and exports 
would have to figure, and such invisible im- 
ports and exports have been difficult to ap- 
praise even in the more advanced nations of 
the West. But the statistics provided in 
this section afford a nliable guidance to the 
understanding of the |)osition of the rupee 
during the year under review. 

It is noteworthy lliat tlu* decline in the 
visible balance of tr.ule lins not affected the* 
strength of the ru])ee. Only once, during 
the course of the year, lias the riipic rate 
gone below the parity of is. ()d. and on 
that occasion, too. the decline was only by 
a point. Throughout the rest of the period 
the rupee rate ha.s remained well above 
parity; and this is itself a measure of the 
ease with which the (iovcrnnient was able 
to acquire from the market its requirements 
of sterling. The total amount of sterling 
purchased from the market came to £37.542 
million, while the remittance programme, 
according to tlu? budget of T934, was only 
£26.7 million. As a result of this snccessliil 
remittance programme, th(' cash balances of 
the Secretary of State were always in e.xcess 
of needs. 

It is remarkable that the strength of the 
rupee rate has been maintained throughout 
the year in spite of the low hank rate of 3J 
per cent, which has ruled throughout the 
year under review. In the matter of the 
stability of the official minimum, the year 
i934-35m may be said to have created a re- 
cord. Calcutta experienced undisturbed 
money conditions, the official call money 
rate being well maintained at 3I per cent, 
through the greater part of the year under 
review, the rise to i per cent, being only 
in the months of February and March. In 
Bombay, conditions were different; the 
year opened with a call money rate of 3 


per cent, which thereafter ruled easy at 
about I per cent, till the onset of the busy 
season. Firm money conditions were, ex- 
perienced only during the first quarter of 
1935, when the call money rale was at or 
about 3 per cent. This itself was largely 
result of somewhat (excessive speculation in 
the bullion market. 

The persistence, of easy money conditions 
and the absence of any marked revival of 
trade naturally brought about a steady 
rapid rise in the level of prices of gilt- 
edged securities. Up December last, the 
average price of 3J per cent, paper for each 
month showed n disffncl advance over the 
average price of the previous month. 
Though during April the lowest price of 3^ 
per cent, paper was only Rs. 87-11-0, it 
touchi'd during the month as high a level 
as Rs. 89-9 o. May saw a setback, but by 
August, tlic level of Rs. 90 was exceeded; 
and once the position had been consoli- 
dated at that level, the rise to Rs. 05 was 
accomplished before the end of Novem- 
ber. December saw a period of great 
activity in the gilt- edge market 3J per 
rent, ri.sing as high as Rs. 9-4-0 and 3 per 
cent, bonds U) Rs. iOT-4-0. 3J per cent, 
loan TQ..17-50. of which a re-issue was made 
during the year, rose up lo Rs. 102-15-0. 
By far the most nunarkablo happening in 
December, 193^ was that towards the 
middle of lh(' month 3?^ per cent, rupee 
paper excec(l(*d the level at which 3.\ per 
cent, sterling stood 

The last quarter of the year under 
review is, liowevcr, one of a set-back in 
gilt-edge prices. Januaiy9 no doubt, saw 
3j per cent, paper touch Rs. 98-15-0; but 
it was also the beginning of the decline to 
Rs. 97-6-6, and by March, as low a level 
as Rs. S9-8 o was touched. But at 110 time 
was there any doubt that the credit of the 
Government was increasing. 

The increase in the credit of the Govern- 
ment. which enabled them to borrow on 
3 per cent, issues, was also duly reflected 
in the rate at which the Government gain- 
ed their short-term debt. Between the 
beginning of April, 1934 11^6 middle 

of July, the average rate of accepted 
tenders came down from Rs. 2-5-7 
cent, to as low a level as Rs. 0-15-7 
cent. Considering that the rate at which 
treasuries were obtained was so exceptional- 
ly low, it is natural that hereafter there 
should be a gradual increase: but it is 
significant that, till the end of the year 
1934, tlie rate remained well below' the 
level of Rs. 1-8-0 per cent, large amounts 
of Intermediates being sold at the same time 
at about Rs. 1-6-0 per cent. It was only 
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from the end of January that the rate of 
Rs. 2 per cent, was reached. This rate, 
however, remained in force only up to the 
first week of March, as Ihereafi^r, treasuries 
were discontinued till the Reserve Hank 
assumed the flischarf^c of all the* inarlajt 
operations of the treasury. The most re- 
markable achievement of the year in res- 
pect of the short-term debt is that the 
total volume of the floating debt was re- 
duced from about 33 crorcs at the end of 
March, 1934 to 18.26 crores at the end of 
the year under n.'view. 

The exports of gold from India during 
1934-35 was less by about Rs. 5 crores 
from the exports during tlu‘ pr(*vious year. 
In accordance with anticipations, the gold 
exports have been d(?clining. In spite of 
attractive prices for gold abroad tor some 
months in the year, it is apparent that 
considerable difficulties an* being experi- 
enced for the gold in upcountry areas to 
move into the ports to take advantage of 
the tempting offers abroad. And as a 
matter of fact in A igiist the gold export 
from India had actually abated for the 
first time since England went (jff the gold 
standard. 

Early in the year there were i*xports of 
gold to America on an unprccedentel scale, 
which, however, late in April left the 
United States for P'rance owing to the 
weakness of the dollar in terms, of the 
franc. The movements in the Bombay 
market followed more or less the fluctua- 
tions in the international gold market. 
Till about the middle of the year the price 
of gold in Bombay fluctuated within only 
narrow limits in consonance with the 
London price of gold. The depression in 
sterling which came into evidence during 
the second half of the year began to force 
rates up, the London price reaching T43S. 
3d. per ounce on the nth October, Bombay 
quoting Rs. 35-9-6 on the same day. To- 
wards the end of the month sterling began 
to appreciate and gold again dropped to 
Rs. 34-8-0 in Bombay. The price of gold 
had again an almost steady tone till about 
February, rates in Bombay being steady 
at about Rs. 3 VO-o* But persistent weak- 
ness in the dollar-sterling and francc-steling 
rates led to further appreciation of prices 
in March and on the 6lh of the month the 
record of 14QS. 4d. was re.gistered in London, 
Bombay rate going up to Rs. 36-4-0. To- 
wards the end of the month the market 
again became quiet owing to renewed 
apprehensions regarding the stability of 
the Belgian currency and price in Bombay 
dropped to Rs. 35-10-0. The net expon 
of gold during the year from India was 


ounces valued at Rs. 52.54 crores 
as against 6,695,000 ounces valued at 
Bs. 57 05 crores in the previous year. The 
higest price of gold in London during the 
year was 1493. 4d. in March 1935 and the 
lowest 134s. 4d. per ounce in April 1934 
corresponding Bombay prices being 
Rs. 36/12 and Rs. 33/3/3 respectively. 

aOVERNMENT OF INDIA LOANS 

Rupee Loan. The two landmarks in the 
monetary history of the year were the 
two new loans which were issued on the 
31st May and T5th Sc])temb(;r. It was 
under propitious conditions that the 
Government announced on May 31, 1934 
a re-issue of the 3J per cent. 1947-50 at an 
issue price of Rs. 98-8 per ceiii. Subscrip- 
tions were invited in the form of cash. 
Treasury Bills, 4J per cent. 1934 bonds, and 
4 per cent. 1934-37 loans and the amount 
of the issue was restricted to Rs. 32 crores. 
The results of the loan are as under: — 

Rs. 

By Cash ... ... 5,24,28,100 

Treasury Bills ... 97,45,100 

,, Conversion of 4J per cent. 

1934 Bonds “ ... 4,71,50.200 

,, Conversion of 4 per cent. 

^934-37 •• 14>I9»37*ooo 

Total 25,12,62,400 


Considering that the Government had 
stipulated a sum of Rs. 32 crores the loan 
might be considered only as a partial 
success ; but as the (iovernment’s require- 
ments were well within the available 
amount of Rs. 25 crores, the loan must 
be deemed to have been a success. 

As mentioned already, the second new 
loan of the year was announced on Septem- 
ber 5. The greater pari of the pcrioil 
between the middle of July and the begin- 
ning of September might normally be re- 
garded as a [)eriod of preparation for the 
second new loan. But in point of fact, 
this period saw no significant changes in 
the rates for treasury bills : and the general 
trend may be said to have been upward. 
At the end of August the average rate of 
accepted tenders stood at Rs. 1-6-11 per 
cent. On the occasion of the second new 
loan, the Government were content with 
discontinuing the sales of intermediate 
treasury bills. The second loan did not 
call for any elaborate preparation. For the 
conditions were ready-made for the autho- 
rities, partly because of the firmer trend 
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ol gillcd|^i: iliiring tin: pt-riod following thi; 
3^ j)er ( tint. Loan and partly because the 
n.-dnclion of the unconverted portion of 
the per cent. 1934 bonds, which was 
made on September 15, left a large block 
of funds awaiting investment in the (iov- 
ernrnerit's new issue. The new issue was 
a 3 per cent, taxable loan for an unlimited 
amount redeemable at par on September 
15, 1941 the issue price being Rs. 99 per 
ctiiit. Subscriptions were received either in 
the form of cash or 4^ per cent. 1(^34 
bonds. 

The bonds were issued in the form of 
Stock certificates or promissory notes and 
a])j)lications were received on the 10th and 
TTth St‘])temb(T only at the local head 


oHicciS and brances of the Imperial Hank 
of India. Tlu; total amount subscribed 
was Ks. 10,67,31,700 of whk'h 
Rs. 8,61,17,400 was by tender of cash and 
Rs. 2,06,14,300 by tendcT of 4^ per cent. 
I(j34 Bonds. The nominal vahwi of the 
4i per cent. i()34 l^onds tendered in 
subscription ainounted to Rs. 2,04,11,200. 

The year was one of no njgret from the 
standpoint of the (lovernment. Though, 
doub]tles.s, b(?tter result might have atlendecl 
the two loan issues, the (iovernmiait c()nld 
well feel satisfied with such as were 
ac.hi(tv(‘d ; and they could desire no more 
than that the conviTsioii of 3.], ]ier cent. 
Paper to a lower interest basis comes as 
almost a demand from the market itself. 


THE BIHAR AND ORISSA PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

r A 'r iv A 

(ESTABLISHED IN 1914) 

President : Dr. Sir SYFJ) SUL'I'AN AHMED, Kt.. D. L., Har-at-Law 

Capital Subscribed ... ... Rs. 18,78,000 

Capital Paid-up ... ... Rs. 6,11,200 

Statutory and other Reserves ... Rs. 6,24,700 

APEX BANK OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN BIHAR AND ORISSA 

Fixed, Savings and Current Deposits accepted. 

Collection of bill.s and is.sue of drafts on C'alcutta and Bombay and ail 
important town.s in Bihar and Orissa undertaken. 

Advances made only to registere*! societies in Bihar and Orissa. 

Detailed rides will he supplied on application, 

RAI BAHADUR DURGA PRA.SAD V. M. IHAKC^RE 

Munatiinti nircctar. Sccrciant. 
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Balance of Trade in India from 1924-25 to 1934-35 
( In Lakhs of Rs.) 
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Note — (1) Imports of merchandise are exciusivo i f i.iil\v:iy materials imported diicct by State llaih' ays wtirkin^ under Company management, 
as the charges of these are not paid I'ki in ilu* ordinary way. 

(ti) In the balances, -4- means net Export and - net Import. 

v<3) All transactions which do not enter int:, tlie }ialan<*c «►£ tradi* are < xcliided. 


Monthly Exports and Imports into India of Cold from 1928-29 to 1934-35 

(/n Thousands of Rupees) 
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Total Imports and Exports of Silver and Gold for each of the 
years 1900-01 to 1934-35. 

{Value in Thousands of Rupees) 


Ool.l) Sll,VKH 



llDpCJl'tS 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 


Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

1000-01 

1001-0*2 

100*2-0» 

11,80,80 

8,30,7.5 

13, 19, *24 

1 1 ,05,50 
*1,30,09 

4,4:3,78 

I*2,*i7,87 

r2,‘20,;is 

l*2,18,*i5 

:i, 17,15 
5,10,10 
5,*22,‘J8 

1003-01. 

1 00.1-05 
lOOj-00 

•20,14,70 
*21, 81, *20 
14,75,00 

10,21,02 

1*2,10,01 

14,‘20.10 

18,37,82 

17,0a,<i*2 

10,‘J0,*20 

1,8*2,77 

1,3*2,27 

1,17,90 

1000 07 
1007-08 

18, .*>3, 31. 
‘20,75,‘20 

:i,*i7,73 

3,:38,49 

‘2(>,01,<)1 

*21,5;i,19 

*2,*»l,t»9 

2,0(i,;30 

lOOH-Of) 

1000 10 

8,40.42 

25,03.10 

4,0 1,83 
.*3,35,17 

1 1,:i4,oo 

12, 49, *25 

*2,‘27,15 

3,04,75 

1010-11 

1011-1*2 

*27,80,*2.1 

41,40,3ti 

3,01,30 

3,73, .*38 

11, 84, .*34 
11,07,7*2 

3,21,31 

0,04,01 

101*2-13 

1013<1 1. 

41, ‘20, 08 
*28, *2*2, 01. 

7,28, ‘Hi 

4, 90, ‘20 

*20, .5 1,10 
15,21,32 

3,;34,22 

2,18,03 

101 H3 
1015-10 

10,70,38 

5,*28,17 

:3,05,*i4 

5,:3‘),08 

11,1*), 45 

0,0(>,4*i 

*2,23, ;30 
l.83,.50 

1010-17 

1017-18 

13,33,70 

*20,00,40 

10,*25 

3,91,03 

*25,11,18 

‘2*2,*i0,04 

0,31,17 
3,02 ,7*i 

1018-10 

1010*20 

•2,*27,03 

48,*25,1H 

7,»1.,<M» 

1*2.9*2,13 

H0,*I8,‘)*2 

*29,08,73 

1,17.0*2 

75,81 

19*20-*21 

10*21 *2*2 
102*2-‘23 

*23,57.38 

13,8*2,04 

41,32,39 

*21 , Mi.o*! 
1*1,18,49 
i;3,3I 

11,11.82 

17.47, 8ti 
*20,01.33 

1.7**, .57 
*2,;iS,21 
2,58,80 

10*23-‘2.|. 

19‘24-*25 

1023*20 

•20,*2.5,31 

74, *28,98 
35,*22,99 

(i,08 

:30,3*2 

;37,,54 

‘22,I0,*27 
*21, *28, 07 
10,89.70 

3.10,47 

4,20,07 

*2,77,*29 

l02(i-‘27 

1927-28 

10,50,12 

18,13,34 

10,07 

3,44 

*21,70,34 

Hi,47,*37 

l,89.f54 

2,03,09 

10*28-20 

19*29-30 

*21,21,00 

I4,*23,ll 

2.03 

1.03 

1.5,9*2,18 

13,41,91 

0.15.11 

1,79,79 

1930- 31 

1931- 3*2 

13,21.00 

*2,79,95 

49,34 

*i0,77,*23 

13,14>,ii3 

1,4*2,04 

3,:iS,7(l 

1,81,81 

103*2-33 

1933-34 

i,:n,si 

1,09,04 

00,84,09 

58,15,30 

l,*i*2,9.5 

81,73 

.‘),*)4,*2<i 

7,17,44 

1931-33 

71,93 

53,25,08 

3,51,04 

9,85,74 
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London-New York Cross Rate (j£ per 100 dollars), Sterling-Franc rate 
Price of Gold in London and in Bombay. 




Ia)M)on-Nk\v Yohk 

CROSS RATK DOLLARS 

lO fot xn STKHl.lNli 

Stkri.ino-Fr.vnc 
R.\TK Fu\NCS to 
Pol’ND 

Frick of colij 
London 

IN 

Prick of cocmry 
R.\R gold at 

Bom HAY 



lliji^hest 

Lowest 

Hif'he.st 

Lowe.st 

lli^'licst 

Luwe.si. 

llit?hc.st 

Lowest 







£ 

.s. 

r/. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Bs. 

A. 


Us. 

A. 

1*. 

April 

iim ... 

:wu'.i 

.'Hl-'io 

00 

.85-; i 

ti 

•1 

0 

3 

18 

t) 

8tl 

0 

0 

20 

2 

ti 

May 



MHI 

:is7li 

SO ‘in 

S87/j,; 

(i 

1. 

s 

3 

12 

9 

80 

12 

0 

.*10 

3 

0 

.111 nr 

,, 



81% 

8.7!^, 

0 

•j 

0 

(i 


0 

80 

ti 

ti 

80 

2 

8 

.Inly 

,, 


t:\VA 

8i‘‘)s 

81^1.1 

0 

4 

10 

0 

<2 

1'/. 

81 

0 

0 

.‘it) 

7 

8 

A(i;,nisi 

.4 

Mi'J 

(HI 

85'/s 

8I‘j« 

0 

!1 

li 

(i 

1 

0 

.*12 

:i 

0 

80 

12 

0 

SrplriMlu'l* 

,, ■ ■ 

IS1 

kvJv'A 

.s:5Vi 

7Si'/in 

0 

18 

0 

0 

7 

7 

88 

0 

ti 

81 

11 

0 

Ocldlirr 

• f 

178 

irio'i 

8:Vffs 

T7«yi« 

0 

11 

s 

0 

8 

1 

88 

8 

0 

.12 

2 

ti 

Novcmlu'r 


.ILSJ i 


St-'s 

70*'ii5 

n 

i:i 

.*1 

0 

.5 

8'i; 

88 

1 

t) 

81 

1 

0 

Dnrmbcr 

., ... 

j18;j 

5(M S 

si-ii/p 

S*J-ia 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

8 

81 

8 

0 

81 

1 

0 

.lanuary 

IBID... 

olo 

•MW! 4 


70^'li; 

0 

12 

11 

0 

ti 

ti 

82 

11 

0 

81 

1 

li 

I'Vliriiary 



MXl'i 

705n 

70l'’*li; 

7 

0 

0 

0 

18 

1 

81 

11 

0 

88 

ti 

8 

Marrii 

)« 

'illi'-ir, 

floii.u 

77*; 1 

70i'|ifl 

0 

17 

7 

0 

Iti 

0 

81 

0 

.*1 

88 

10 

li 

April 



517' p! 

5i:tl 

70*00 

77*21 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

11 

1 

8.*1 

10 

ti 

88 

.'1 

8 

^lay 

1 » • • • 


3(Mi"|,i 

77- Ml 

77 (i;i 

0 

17 

O' 

ti 

15 

8 

81 

2 

;< 

8.*i 

0 

9 

.Itinr 


3071 

5(W!i,i 

77*08 

70*28 

0 

IS 

2.1 

0 

10 

ll.i 

81 

li 

0 

81 

1 

8 

.Inly 

.y 

r»o.jM 

rnwri.i 

70*71 

77*:u 

(> 

l.S 

Oj 

ti 

17 

.> 

81 

5 

8 

81 

1 

0 

AllL'ILSt 


.’•lo'.i; 

MW's 

70*141 

7r,5.*l 

7 

0 

8 

ti 

17 

10 

85 

1 

li 

81 

1 

8 

Srpirmlirr 

• 1 

."ilO-'s 

MMi't 

7.'roti 

7rri:i 

7 

1 

7 

7 

0 

.3 

85 

1 

0 

81 

18 

:i 

October 



itisj 


7:: *0.1 

72*28 

7 


1 

(i 

10 

ti 

8.5 

12 

8 

84 

0 

0 

November 

,, 

.3ooi 


7.>*08 

73*58 

() 

i« 1(1 

ti 

10 

»2 

81 

12 

8 

81 

0 

0 

December 

.1 

107' „5 


7.7*10 

7171 

7 

0 

8 

t) 

10 


84 

11 

;< 

81 

18 

ti 

.January 

i*wr» ... 



71*00 

74*00 

7 

*2 

1 

7 

0 

lOj 

83 

8 

0 

88 

t) 

0 

February 

»» 

1*8811 in 

WJlti 

74*40 

72*88 

7 

8 

11 

7 

o 

0 

83 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

March 

» 1 

481 'ria 

473I/s 

7.‘n5 

70*00 

7 

0 

1 

7 

.3 

7 

8ti 

12 

0 

80 

1 

.*1 




rrice or silver Bombay (per 100 loias country bar), London (per Standard ounce) and New York 

(per fine ounce) for 1929-30 to 1934-35 
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Monthly Sales and Discharges of Treasury Bills, 1930-31 to 1934-35 

( In Lakhs of Rs . ) 

1980-31 I9ai-;ili 1932-93 1933-34 1934-83 

Month 

Sales Discharges Sales Discharges Sales Discharges Sales Discharges Sales Discharges 


April 

7.77 

4, GO 

2(5,54 

22,80 

21,73 

1.5, 03 

.3,43 

10,04 

9,55 

7,56 

May 

12,9(1 

4,93 

24,20 

9,33 

l.%97 

15,84 

8,79 

8,50 

.5,00 

7,02 

.Tunc 


10,02 

18,7;3 

17,07 

0,00 

12,74 

9,4(i 

7,45 

1,00 

18,57 

July 

10, 2S 

It, 1)0 

10,09 

11,89 

16,71 

22,19 

9,88 

3,48 

3,37 

9,61 

August 

12,02 

i3,;u 

10,70 

13,79 

5,77 

13,97 

0,31 

3,77 

17,24 

5,86 

September 

20, (iO 

18,80 

9,70 

19,21. 

10,82 

6,8(J 

13, .83 

10,40 

8,96 

20 

October 

18,27 

0,71 

19,14 

81,27 

8.S2 

3,82 

(>,.57 

8,88 

7,71 

8,36 

November 

0,71 

9, tS 

17,31 

17,70 

7.27 

1 

10, .53 

9,50 

12,28 

17,22 

December 

10,10 

13,51 

S,25 

10,17 

boO 

1 

12,80 

18.83 

3,.51 

.S,99 

Jaiiiiary 

12,80 

io,i:i 

18,23 

20,91 

1(1,12 

20,31. 

7,30 

0,1.9 

8,31 

7,01 

February 

8,20 

12,72 

io,:is 

20,08 

S,l.! 

10,21 

7,0»'> 

12,01 

7,23 

12,80 

March 

21, 2G 

1(),|.2 

10,03 

ii,(r» 

7, ki 

10,87 

IS.iiS 

io,o; 

2..50 

.5,5,5 




SIZKS FROM 2 " TO 2 4» IHA.MKTKR 


As Supplied to : 


^ . PUBLIC HEALTH DEPT.. PUBLIC WORKS DEPT., 

CORPORATIONS OF CALCUTTA, BOMBAY, MADRAS, RANGOON, ETC., ETC. 

ALL SIZES HELD IN STOCK 

BURN & CO., LTD. 


CSTAm.TSifKl) 1781 
ANT) - 


12, MISSION HOW, (JAI^CUTTA 


the POTTEBir.S 
JUUUL^LPOKf: 


THE POTTERIES 
RANIGANJ 
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Composition of the Gold Standard Reserve on the 31st March of each 
of the years 1930-31 to 1934-35. 

{Figures £) 


31st March 

1030-31 

1931-32 

1032-33 

1033 31 

1031-35 

Cash at the Bank of England 

1,085 

20 

807 

508 

2,137 

British Treasury Bills and other Britisli 
and Dominion Government Securities 

31.590,381 

10,09 1, 037 

20,220,700 

37,817,098 

37,81.5,520 

IKE;*"" 

2,1 52,331. 

2,152,331 

2,1.52,331. 

2,152,331 

2, 1.52, 331 

0,21.7.200 

27,1.53,000 

1 1 .020,000 



Toi\l 

W), 000,000 

10,000,000 

to, 000, 000 

10,000,000 

W),000,000 


Balance of the Government of India with the Treasuries and the Imperial 

Bank of India 
(In Lakhs oi Rupees) 


1930-3] 1331-32 1932-33 1933-31. I93t-3ri 


At the end of 



Treasu- 

Im- 

perial 

Treasu- 

Im- 

perial 

Treasu- 

Im 

peri a 1 

Treasu- 

Tr(*.isn- 
penal „ 

Im- 

perial 


ries 

Bank 

ries 

Bank 

ries 

Bank 

ries 

Bank 

1 It'S 

Bank 

April 

2,01 

17,51 

2,01 

12,1.5 

2,12 

7,15 

2,H 

11,00 

2, IS 

7,00) 

May 

2,13 

15,15 

2,23 

17,31 

2,08 

7,14 

2 28 

7,13 

2,00 

10,22 

•lunr 

2,17 

13,72 

2,22 

15,7Ji 

2,07 

18, Ol- 

2’ 12 

5,07 

2,09 

7,70 

•Inly 

2,10 

22,00 

2,20 

21,13 

2,03 

io, 10 

1 .08 

0,20 

2,05 

7,73 

.\ugiist . 

2,;3S 

10,13 

‘AH 

10, k5 

1,0 1 

13,91 

1,05 

8,78 

1,88 

7,01 

September • 

l,9h 

12,18 

2,27 

8,80 

2,0(i 

13,83 

2,05 

7,11 

2,10 

8,23 

October . . 

2,08 

15,19 

8,70 

2,17 

S,H. 

1,81 

8,2() 

2,15 

0,11 

2,03 

9,80 

November 

2,07 

2,25 

7,20 

2,05 

5,03 

1,90 

7,09 

1,89 

7,10 

December 

2,07 

7,10 

2,01. 

8,00 

1,01 

0,81- 

2,08 

0,21 

1,89 

0,57 

.la Hilary ... 

2,33 

8,17 

2,07 

0,85 

2,19 

8,38 

2,11 

7,25 

2,13 

0,53 

Tebruary 

2,81 

7,51 

2,20 

7,78 

2,10 

7.08 

2,1s 

7,23 

1,78 

7,32 

March 

3.80 

13,19 

1,55 

8,13 

3,71 

11,02 

3,90 

7,90 

3,30 

12,85 

Amounts and Distribution of Treasury Balances and Reserves 

of the 


Government of India, 1930-31 to 1934-35. 


(In Lakhs of Rupees) 


1930-31 1931-32 1U32-:W 1933-3+ 193+-3.5 

Opening Closing Opening Closing Opening (losing Opening Closing Opening Closing 
Balanee Balance Balance Balance Balance Balance Balance Balance Balance Balance 


Treasury 

Balance 

34,27 

24,69 

2t,(i9 

33,84 

.33,84 

27,78 

27,78 

32,77 

32,77 

27,12 

Paper 
Currency 
Reserve ; — 











Silver 

Gold 

•Securities 

1,10,96 

32,27 

33,85 

1,24,80 

25,85 

10,19 

1,24,80 

25,85 

10,10 

1,11,19 

5,26 

57,94 

1,11,19 

5,29 

57,94 

1,11,80 

25,99 

.39,0.5 

1,11,80 

2.5,99 

.39,05 

97,99 

41,53 

37,70 

97,99 

41 ,.53 
37,70 

90,38 
41 ,.55 
51,17 

Gold 

Standard 
Reserve : — 











Gold 

Securities 

2,87 

50,46 

11,20 

42.13 
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(ti) AiToniiii" to oltl parity (S 1 - ^ramnu* of fine «oM) 


Market Rates of Discount of certain Principal Countries 1932-33 to 1934-35 

{Monthly average is the average of daily quotations''' 
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Statement showing the interest-bearing obligations of the Government of India at the close of 
each financial year ending 31st March. 
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102!) 

1080 

I!i8l 
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1!)81. 
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fon s of 
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In India 










Loans («) 

;i7ti. 

:i72*:i 

800*7 

10.7*1 


P22*7 

U0*0l 

485 18 

488*28 

Treasury bills in the hands 

f>f the f)*iihlie .. 

Treasury hills in the Paper 


7*0 

1*0 

80*0 

5.7* 1 

17 *.7 

2I»*00 

88*81 

13*27 

Currency Keserve ... WVfi 

Ho 

:k*o 

80 2 

2!)‘2 

5*0 

1.0*7 

85I.S 

25*08 

80* 07 

Ways and Means Advance's 






0*5 




Total Loans, etc. t.17‘9 

1.1.5‘U 

1 1 IS 

.188*0 

470*8 

17.S*5 

5*2!) i. 

5US*4S 

4!lP(i7 

492*02 

Others Obligations - ' 
t*ost Ofiice Savings Kanks ... 

2‘.)T) 

:t2*7 

8 P.5 

87 1 

87*0 

8.S*2 

|.8*88 

5*2*82 

50*50 

Cash Certificates ... ... 21*0 

2U‘7 

:io*7 

82*8 

8.7*0 

8SI. 

tPO 

.75 08 

08*71 

00*28 

Provident Fund, etc. ... Pi*l 

Depreciation and Ke.sei\e 

oTU 

5.5 *s 

ti0*5 

(;5* V 

70*8 

73*0 

70*.5.7 

.S2*10 

S.S*80 

Funds ... ... ta'.i 

20! 

2o'.> 
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21*1 

17*0 
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180! 

J.P.S8 

Provincial Halanco (h) ... 1 1’.S 

10*. 1 
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P3 

POti 
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5 ‘.70 

Total other Obligations lUl'fi 

i:t 7 -s 

ir)5-2 

10S*H 
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I77*S 

H1702 

217*01. 28P51 

Total in India ... oM'.rs 
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.5fiT 0 

(i02*7 
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i».71’7 
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111 Fngland 
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Lo.ins (ui ... 

2(0* 1 

272*8 

2S8*8 

2S<ro 
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818 (i 

81P82 

821*01 

323*57 

War Cont 1 ihulion Is !} 

t'.ipilal value of Liabilities 
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17*8 

10*7 

Hi 7 
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10*72 
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nndcrgtiing laMleniption by 
uay of tenninabh! Kailvvay 
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lixlii Hills 

liupcrial Hank of India Loans 




1.0 

PI 





Provident Funds, etc. 
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0*1. 
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1*08 

115 

Total in Knglaiid . . 
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870*02 

8SPH 

885*0- 

(In ('rof rs i)i ruiicrs) 







valent at l.s. to the 

lluprc IsvfiMl 

Total interest beaiing 



ITPS 

l.SS*2 

.7lS*l 

.70i;*5 

505*80, 

512*15 

518*80 

Obligation .. PfJii' 1. 1 

1, 0*20*1. 1,07 P.7 

l,i;io*.7 

1,10‘ro 1.218 0 1, 

210*.S0 1,2*2P40 1,210* l!t 

iMleresI yielding Assets held 










against the above obliga- 
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il) Capital advanced to (d) 










Kail ways ... ... liOlTt 

fi:5 V.1 

iMtS'll 

700*7 

78t)'S 
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7.71*51. 

75P04 

750*84 

('/) Capital advaneetl loollu’r 










(’omiiiereial Depis. IT’S 

l‘V2 

•20*7 

21 'S 

22*7 

28*7 

28 75 

2 P P) 

2*2*28 

23*71 

(i'i) (.'apital a d v a n e e d to 










Provinces .. 1 1 t'fi 

120*2 

1*20*8 

187*5 

I 1.2*0 

1.71 S 

hi8*0 1* 

i:r:o 

175*20 

170*22 

(/ ) Capital ailvaneed to 










Indian Stales and other 
inlJTcst-bcaring loans 1 1 'S 

P2 1 

18*0 

1.7*5 

17*0 

10*1. 

20*2!) 

21*05 

21*11 

21*20 

^utal interest yielding .Assets 7t!)’S 

7Sti*0 

S29*r» 

.S7.7*5 

018*7 

08S-0 

05S* U 

00s *S7 

074*48 OSl *08 

1 asli, Hiillion, .’nul Seenrllies 










^ helil on Treasury Aeeoiiiit .VJ'U 
lance of 11,111!* iulerest- 
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2P8 

1.5* I. 

8P0 

M • t2 

85*07 

.70*78 

08*. 72 

Ix'nring obligations not 
covered by above Assets Ifi.Vo 

ISIS 

I72*.'i 

170*0 

1 : 7 * 1 . 

107*0 

210*5 

20fi*!)2 

100*25 

105*04 


Those figures rcprcsoni Ihe nominal amounts of loans oulslaiidiiig and also include comparatively 
small amounts of cxpin‘d loans nhich do not bear inlcrcsl. 

The figures represent those porti»»nsof I'rovineial iMlanccs wiiich bear interest either because 
they form part of the Old K.irniiii* Insurance riind or the present Famine Helief Fund or 
because they have been placed with the (ioveriiment of India on fixed deposit. 

'*■) Includes the liability assumed by the Se,erelary of Slate f<u- IheCIreaL Indian Peninsula Kailway 
Debenture Stock, aggregating millions, on the lermiiiation of the ('on tract with that 
Kailvvay on 1st July, It thcrebire does not represent any increase in tin* foreign indebted- 

. , ness of ibe country as a whole. 

Includes 4’88 erores on account of the liability referred lf> iii (c) above. 
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Imperial Bank of India Official rates of interest. 
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Indian Money Kates at the beginning of each month from 1929-30 to 1934-35 
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BANK OF BARODA 


lilMITKI) 

) Under the patronage of and largely supported by the 

Government of H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. 

; ( Registered under the Baroda Cotnftanus* ^Act III of 1897 ) 

I CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ... Rs. 60,00,000 

I CAPITAL CAT.LED UP ... Rs. 30,00,000 

RESERVE FUND .. Rs. 22,50,000 

Head Office : 

i MANDVl, BARODA 

^ Branches : 

i AHMEDABAD. BOMBAY. SURAT, NAVSARI, KARJAN, DVBMOL MEHSANA, PATAN, 
^ PFCTLAD, PORT OKUA, KALOL, KADI, SIDIIPUR, BIIAVN AGAR, AMREIJ, AND DWARKA. 

V London Agents : 

:! THE EASTERN BANK, LTD. 

5 Current Accounts - I'iNcd, Short, vSavinixs Hank and Savintjs Hank Deposits 

rcFcivud on krnis wliicli may Ik- asccitainud on a j>plic.ilion. 

! Loans, < )vfnlrafts and C'nsh Crc<lilwS. 

I The Bank j^ranls accoiiiniodation on terms to Ik- arraM.!. 4 ed a.i;ainst apiacjved 

7 scjciirities. 

I \V G. GROUNI'>\VATr.R, 

Ccncral Manager. 
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THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD. 

( REi;j.vi-K!{i:n in ) 

K^TABLf.SMEi) Isso 


SUHSCRIBlil) CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAIMTAI. 
RESERVE FUND 


Yen 1()().()()().0(I0,0() 
.. 1 () 0 ,()() 0 . 00 (), 0 () 
., 125.800,000,00 


AU‘\;iiulr-ia. 

BiiLiivi.T. 

Hr rl In. 

Bomhiiy. 

Calcutta. 

Canton. 

Dairen ( Dalny). 
Fengtien (Mukden). 
Ilziinhur;'. 

Hankow- 


Head Office : YOKOHAMA 
Branches : 


Har))iM. 

Ilon^ykoiLi'. 

Honohihi. 

Hsirikin^. 

Karachi. 

Kolif. 

London. 

Los Anjjrlcs. 

.'^Tariila. 

Mariinoiiciii. 


Mf»ji. 

Nagasaki. 
Naj;o> a. 
NcwchwaiiK. 
New York. 
O.saka- 
Pa ris. 

Peiping. 

l{aii;:;oori. 

Rio dc .Janeiro. 


SemaraiiK (.lava). 
San Kranci.sco. 
Seattle. 

Shanghai. 

Siii^yapore. 

Soiirahaya. 

.Sydney. 

Tient.siii. 

Tokyo. 

Tsinjjtao. 

Tsingkan. 


Every description of BANKING and EXCHANGE BUSINESS transacted. 


102-1. Clive street. Calcutta 

Post Box 406 


H. KUROKAWA, 

Manager. 
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I TRADE SECTION : | 

i FOREIGN TRADE I 

I i 
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Tlie foreign trade of India has shown an 
imj)rovement in more than one respect 
during the year 1934-35. There has been 
an increase in 1934-35 in exports, re-ex- 
pfirts and imports over the level of 1933- 
Though it is, doubtless, gratifying as 
showing an inipro\em(*nt in India's foreign 
markets and as holding forth the promise 
()? ri coTilimianco of recovery in the coming 
\enrs. it must not be forgotten that im- 
ports liave increased during the year far 
more than exports and that, as a result, 
there has been a fall in the balance of 
traile in merchandise. At the same time, 
Ihe net exports <d treasure from India 
l ive b(‘en on the declim*. with the result 
that the K'llnnce of trade in merchandise 
and treasure has undergone during the 
•/ear under revic’w a V(‘ry considerable 
shrinkage. It may be said, therefore, 
diar. though India's foreign trade was far 
better in h) 34-35 than in the previous year 
India has come out worse. For the con- 
t'uiied (hpendence on gold t'xporls and the 
diriiikagf' in the favourable balance of 
'i-aile {)oiiit to a gi’iieral weakening of the 
■ confirnic position of India Ihe 

lereign cfuintries. There is some consola- 
tlfin in th«‘ fact that during the Inst two 
\ears there has been not only a deeliiie in 
'•xports of treasure from the romilry. hut 
n!so an increase in exports. The present 
Po sition mav. therefore, be said to bo com- 
I licated only to the extent that imports 
have had a risi* distu’oporl innate to the rise 
iri exports. This is a (luestion to which 
We shall have occasion to n’turn later in 
11 ' (’ course of this review. But, for the 
pre^sent. it is well to note that the improve- 
ment in exports is more than balanced by 
increase in imports and that the im- 
provement in the total foreign trade is 
nearly out-weighed bv a shrinkage in the 
ku'oiirablc balance of tradt*. 

On the whole, the foreign trarle of India 
during the last two years makes mixed 
showing. While, during these years of the 
depres.sion we have reduced to a very' large 
<^'.xt(mt our dependence on foreign sources, 
10 


for iron and steel, sugar and cotton piece- 
goods and, to that extent, improved the. 
economic position of llu* country both in- 
ternally and I'ia-a I'is tite foreign countries 
there has also been a shrinkage in the 
foreign markets for India’s export staples. 
To assess the changes in the foreign trade 
of India from tin- broader standpoint of 
the national economy as a whoU;, is obvi- 
ously outsidt‘ the scope of this article. 
But it is nerissary to look at those changes 
in this pers]nctiv»' to avoid thi‘ flanger.ot 
exaggerating the value* of such improve 
ment as has occurred during the last two 
years. 

We may now turn to consider the* 
foreign trade of India as such. In this 
view, the most noticeabh* feature is the 
continued increase in the value of India’s 
exports. Ill our review of 1033-34 we ob- 
served that ‘'it is the first vear in the last 
(|niiKjn(‘nninm to rec'uxl a definite improve 
men! in thi‘ foreign trade of India over the 
previous vears." It is to the credit of 
1034-35 that it has kept up the U])wanl 
trend. The value of exports lias increased 
from Rs. 132,45 crons in 1032-33 to 
Ks. t .|6.32 crores in 1033-34 
Rs. T51.22 crores in 10VP35. But. it 
should he ivuu'inbered that exports in 
TC) 54-35 compan* nnfavourahlv with those 
of 1031-3- which, it should be remember- 
ed, comes within the (hyiressiiui period. 
A similar trend is noticeable in re-exports 
also, which have incn'asi’d from Rs. 3.21 
crores in 1032-33 to Ks. 3.42 crores in 
1934-35. Here again T034-3S is found to 
lag behind 1031-32. when re-exports 
amounted to as much as Rs. .t .66 crores. 
The trend of the import trade is in many 
respects diffen^il from that in the case of 
exports, b'er, it will be remembered that 
T03.p35 saw adecline in imports to 
Rs. 115.38 crop's from Rs. 132.60 crores 
in 1032-33. Blit TQ34-35 has seen an in- 
crease to Rs. T32.25 CHTf'.s wliich compare 
very fa\'Ourably with Rs. 126.34 crores in 
1931-32 and which is only slightly under 
the figure for 1932-33. From all this, one 
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may easily guess the fliictuatiocns in our 
balance of trade in merchandise. The 
most serious drop under this head was in 
1932-331 when it fell to Rs. 3.06 crores 
from Rs. 34.21 crores in 1931-32. The 
trend was more favourable thereafter as 
T933“34 recorded a balance of trade in 
merchandise of Rs. 34.36 crores. But 
during the year under review it has fallen 
to Rs. 22.42 crores, owing to causes which 
we have already explained. It is interest- 
ing to note that the balance of trade in 
merchandise for 1934-35 compares with 
Rs. 60.77 crores in 1930-31 and such a re- 
cord figure as Rs. 151.34 crores in 1925-26. 

In the period following September 193T, 
when India along with Great Britain aban- 
doned the gold standard, the most decisive 
factor in our balance of y)aymcnts position 
has been the net exports of treasure from 
the collntrJ^ An adverse balance on this 
account had been a feature of India's 
foreign trade from time immemorial, till 
September 1931 wh(‘n the position was re- 
versed. Even during i.()^o-3t.. which was 
distinctly a depression yc'ar. lh(' biilanee of 
transaction in treasure was 'R<. 21 35 f-rores 
to the disadvantage of India. The follow- 
ing year recorded a favourable balance of 
Rs. 35.66 crores: and this is all the more 
remarkable as the export of gold from 
India began only in the month of October. 
In 1932-33 the export of treasure increased 
to Rs. 64.98 crores: but in the following 
year it declined to Rs. 5 ^ 7 . 23 crores; and 
in T934-35 the contribution which the 
trade in Treasure made to India's favour- 
able balance was only Rs. 55.09 crores. 

The total balance of trade in merchan- 
dise and trea.sure in the year under review^ 
threfore, comes to only Rs. 77.51 crores 
as against Rs. 91. so crop's in Ihe pn vious 
year and Rs. 68.04 crores in 1932-33. 
Though the export of tr(*asiire is hardly a 
matter for gratification, one cannot help 
washing that 1934-35 had .shown an im- 
provement in the favourable balance of 
trade. 

The changes in the trade in silver have 
of late come to ha\e an interest irulc;- 
pendent of their place in the balance of 
trade position. The impf)rt.s of gold during 
I933"34 amounted to 125,000 ounces 
valued at Rs. tto lakhs. The figures for 
^034"35 considerably less at 80,000 
ounces and Rs. 32 lakhs. As against this 
India exported during 1934-35, 5.574.ooo 
ounces against 6.830,000 ounces in 1933- 
34* I ho value of exports of gold natural- 
ly declined during the last two years from 
Rs. 58.15 crores to Rs. 53.26 crores. As 


regards silver, it is well-known that export 
of silver have come to assume a new im- 
portance. Th(^ year 1934-35 was a period 
of rising silver .prices. From the middle 
of 1934, it became clear that the influence 
of the silver bloc on the policy of the Ad- 
ministration was becoming more and more 
effective and the silver Purchase Act was 
passed authorising the Treasury to carry 
out a programme of purchasing silver with 
a view to take up its price to the level of 
1.29 dollars per ounce and restore a pro- 
yiortion between gold and silver of three 
to one in America's currency reserves. 
The f'xports of silver from India during 
the month of June 1934 amounttxi to 21 
lakhs of ounces against to lakhs in May 
and 7 lakhs of ounces in April. There- 
after the exports of silver have been main- 
tained at about the. same level as June, 
with a record export of 70 lakhs n{ ounces 
in I^obriiary last. The total exports of 
silv(T fiv>rn India for the year 1934-35 
amounl(‘d to Rs. 273 lakhs f>f ounces 
against 70 lakhs of ounces in ^ 933-34. 
The value of silver ('xports, lluTefore, in- 
creasd from Rs. 80 lakhs to Rs. 4.08 crore. 
Against this, the- imports amonnied to only 
81 lakhs in 193^34 192 laklis in H)3,p 

35- 

It wall be seen that the net ex])orts of 
silver from India amount to Rs. 216 lakhs 
in 1934-35. The exports of silver have 
figunal so largely during the ^ear under 
revi(!W9 that it is expi:r.ted in certain 
quarters that, as and wluai tin; gold e> 
ports c(*ase, silver may ])e abh- to make 
in large ])art the deliciency thus caused in 
India’s exports. lJut towards tlje middi 
of the year T935, upward trend in the 
price of silver wais checked in view of the 
reliirlaiice' which th(^ American Govern 
inent have lately shown in pursuing th(h- 
original programme of the piirchasi' ■ i 
silver. It seems highly doubtful wlietln '■ 
silver will, at any time, be able to play a 
role*, in the fori:ign trade of India at pH 
comparable with thej place which the ev 
])orls of gold occupied during the dejm s- 
sion years. 

We may now' proceed to as.scss the 
balance of payments position during the 
year 1934-35. We have already pointed 
out that the exports of me^rchandise 
amounted to Rs. 151.24 crores in 
and re-exports to Rs. 3.55 crores. Impcals 
of foreign merchandise, which have been 
given in an earlier portion of this article 
at Rs. 132.25 crones however, in 
elude a sum of Rs. 49 lakhs on accnnni 
of the value of railway materials imported 
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direct by State railways working under 
Company Management which was not paid 
ff)r in the ordinary way and cannot, there- 
fore, be taken into account in arriving at 
tlie balance of trade. Taking the imports 
ol foreign merchandise for this purpose at 
Ks. 131.76 crorcs, the total balance of 
trade in merchandise for the purposes of 
calculating the balance of payments can 
only be put at Rs. 23.03 crorcs agriinst 
Rti- 34-73 crores in 1933-34 and Rs. 3.22 
cnjres in 1932-33, all in favour of India. 

I he net exports of gold on private account 
amounted to Rs. 52.55 crorcs from Rs. 2.5 
crores in 1933-34 and 1932-33 respectively. 
'J'lie net exports of silver amountcxl to 
Rs. 2 .t 0 crores against a net import of 
Rs. J lakh in 1933-34 and a net imj)Ort of 
Rs. 73 lakhs in 1932-33. With the ex])orls 
(>1 currency notes at Rs. 37 crores, the 
balatKu; of trans;iction in treasure comes to 
Rs. 55.07 crores in 1933-34 and Rs. 64.93 
• r(»ris 111 1932-33. 'Fhe total visible balanct; 
(•1 tradt* thus comes to Rs. 78.10 crores in 
llie year under review again.st Rs. 91.9O 
crores and Rs. 68.15 crores in the two pre- 
vious years, Oii the remittance account 
C.(»iincil Bills, j)urclias(‘s of sterling and 
udier (jovernment remittances amounted 
*10 Rs. 49.82 crores and other sundry items 
lo a net tigure of Rs. 4 lakhs in favour of 
India. The balance of remittances of 
funds therefore amounted to Rs. 49.78 
Cl ores against India in 1934-35 against 
Rs. O4.44 crores in 1933-34 and Rs. 48.63 
crores in i<}32-33. 

Kxports of raw jute rose in volume 
during the year 1934-35 but not to the 
.■viine extent as in the previous year. 
Wliile 1933-34 recorded an off-take of 
Indian jute of 748,168 tons against 563,063 
tons in 1932-33 only 752,474 tons were ex- 
ported during 1934-35. The increase in 
volume was off-.sct by a decrease in value 
Irom Rs. 10.93 crores to Rs. 10.87 crores. 
This compares well with Rs. 9.73 crorcs 
in 1932-33. It is interesting to note that 
none of tlic bigger customers for India’s 
law jute increased their off-take during the 
year under review. The United Kingdom 
accounted for 166,376 tons in 1932-33 
against 177,193 tons in 1933-34. Germany 
reduced her purchases from 165,411 tons 
^05*529 tons. There was a similar fall 
in the case of Belgium from 55,935 tons 
5*^827 tons. Exports to France fell off 
from 83,666 tons to 82,846 tons. Even in 
Ihe case of the Unied States of America, 
llure was a decline from 51,701 tons to 
•‘5 ^’555 tons. Japan and Italy were the 
only big customers who increased their im- 


ports of Indian jute — ^the former from 
17,345 tons to 23,303 toas and the latter 
irom 65,076 tons to 86,958 tons. While 
the bigger customers have been disappoint- 
ing, the smaller countries have more than 
made up for the loss, with the result that 
the year under review records a rise in the 
exports of jute over the previous year. 
Spain, which recorded a fall in 1933-34 
from 1932-33, increased her purchases 
from 35,h25 torts to 42,862 tons. Greece, 
Hongkong, China, Egypt, the Argentine 
and Australia and the “other countries”' 
ail recorded increast-s. It should be added 
here that in the case of Germany the fall 
would not be so marked, if the total of 
“for orders cargoes” which amounts to 
40,355 tons were added to her share. 

In jute inaiiuiiiclurLS, i.xporis of gunny 
bags sliowed an improvement both in 
volume and value. Ihe former increased 
fioin 381,000 tons to 396.000 tons and the 
laller from Rs. 9.72 lakhs to Rs. 10.25 
lakhs. 'I'he volume and value for the year 
1932-33 were 398,000 tons and Rs. 11. lO 
crores respectively. The value of exports 
to the united Kingdom increased from 
Rs. 9.25 lakhs to Rs. 102.88 lakhs, which, 
however, compares unfavourably with 
Ks. 107.28 lakhs in 1932-33. In the case 
of Belgium, there was a falling off in the 
value Irom R». 19.78 lakhs to Ks. 16.06 
lakhs. riie biggest decrease was in thei 
case of the Strait*' Settlemenls which 
look only Rs. 12.45 laklis worth against 
Ks. 35.49 lakhs in the previous year, 
hiani ijij;ud htr purchases of gunny doth 
from India, the value having risen from 
Rs. 31.47 lakhs in 1932-33 and Rs. 30.73 
lakhs in, 1933-34 to Rs. 98.18 lakhs in 
1934-35. JCxports to Japan rose in value 
Irom Rs. 13.O2 laklis to Ks. 41. 40 lakhs. 
Australia, whicli is the largest buyer of 
gunny cloth, has reduced her purchases 
during the Iasi three years, the value hav- 
ing fallen from Rs. 2.95 crores in 1932-33 
It) Rs. 2.13 crores in 1933-34 and Rs. 1.63 
crores in 1934-35. It is significant that in 
this case also the miscellaneous countries 
have made up for the lieficieiicics of the 
bigger customers. As regards gunny cloth, 
there has bi eii the depressing phenomenon 
ot a slight rise* in volume with a consider- 
able fall in value. The former rose from 
280.386 tons to 280,666 tons, while the 
value I'eil Irom Rs. 11.38 crores to 
Ks. 10.99 crores. The only countries to 
record an increases are the Ihiion of South 
Africa, the Argentine Republic, Peru and 
Australia. In the other cases there has 
been a uniform fall; and it is interesting 
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that “other countries’* in these cases also 
have recorded an increase in off-takes. Ex- 
ports to the United States of America fell 
off from Rs. 6.59 crores to Rs. 5.93 crores. 
In the case of the United Kingdom there 
has been a fall from Rs. 63.00 lakhs to 
Rs. 57.28 lakhs and thence to Rs. 53.35 
lakhs. 

Exports of tea increased both in volume 
and value during this period, though the 
rise in value is less in extent than the rise 
in volume. The volume increased from 
317.8 million lbs. to 324.8 million lbs. in 
1934-35, though the figures for these two 
years are much below the level of 1923-33 
when 378.8 million lbs. were exported. 
In the case of tea also there has been a 
fall in the case of the bigger consumers of 
Indian tea. (irt'at Britain in a refreshing 
exception, since her off-take has increased 
from 276.2 million lbs. to 286.9 million 
lbs., but this appears, unfavourable com- 
pared with that of 330.6 million lbs. in 
1932-33. Arabia has increased her im- 
fK)rts of Indian tea from 556,000 lbs. to 
1.15 million lbs., but this increase must be 
considered in relation to the serious fall 
from 1.7 million lbs. in 1932-33 to .5 
million lbs. 1933-34. There was alst) a 
remarkable fall in the case of Tran from 
■r.07 million lbs. to 325,000 million lbs. 
Exports to Egypt have declined during the 
last three years from 2 million to 1.2 
million lbs. and Ihcncc to 617,000 lbs. 
Canada has reduced her imports during the 
three years from 16.7 million lbs. to 15.13 
million lbs. and in 1934-35 fo 12.8 million 
lbs. Exports to Australia in 193.4-35 
amounted to 1.58 million lbs. against 1.98 
million lbs. in the previous year. New 
Zealand also shows a fall from 2.5 million 
lbs. to 1. 1 million lbs. The biggest fall is 
in the caso of the U. S. S. R. The Soviet 
Republic imported 3.5 million lbs. of 
Indian tea in 1932-33 but in the follow- 
ing year reduced it to .7 million lbs. and 
in the year under review the exports 
amounted to only 40,000 lbs. 

Exports of raw cotton are, perhaps, 
the brightest feature of India's foreign 
trade in 1934-35. This is only to be ex- 
pected for raw cotton is the chief, if not 
altogether the only, beneficiary of the two 
rade pacts which are now under operation, 
the Indo-Japanese trade agreement and the 
unofficial understanding known as the 
Mody-Lecs Pact which has lately had offi- 
cial recognition. Th(? former provides for 
moveable quotas for the import of 
Japanese piecegoods into India and the 
imports of raw coton from this country into 


Japan. The latter contains an assurance, 
not the less binding because of its not be- 
ing rigid, that Great Britain will do her 
best to increase Lancashire's consumption 
of Indian cotton and to carry on the pro- 
paganda necessary fon that pu^ose. With 
two of the biggest cotton textile manufac- 
turing countries in the world bound 
down to larger imports of India's raw 
cotton, it is no wonder that the last three 
years have recorded a consistent increase 
in our exports of that commodity. Export 
of raw cotton have, in fact, gone up from 
2.04 million bales in 1932-33 to 2.73 
million bales in 1933-34. 1934-35 recorded 
an export of 3.44 million bales. The 
value has also risen from Rs. 20.37 crores 
to Rs. 26.59 crores and thence to Rs. 34.49 
crores. The biggest share of the increase 
is, of course, Japan's, who has nearly 
doubled her off-take of Indian cotton from 
1.83 lakhs of tons to 3.59 lakhs of tons 
with a consequent increase in the value 
from Rs. 10.53 crores to Rs. 21.08 crores. 
The largest tall has bei‘n in case of 
(iennajiy and C 2 hina, the former having 
reduced her purchases of Indian cotton 
from .44 lakhs tons to .27 lakhs tons and 
the latter from .60 lakhs tons to .25 lakhs 
tons, 'fhe United States of America has 
increased her imports of Indian cotton 
from 5,099 tons to 5,792 tons. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the case of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, the increase in the volume 
of exports of cotton is only from 61,037 
tons to 61,933 tons. Among the Conti- 
nental countries, Belgium increased her off- 
take from 25,756 tons 27,263 tons, but 
France shows a decline from 28,690 tons 
to 26,391 tons. Spain shows a similar fall 
but Italy increased her off-take from 
4^»555 to 49,598 tons which compares 
so favourably with 26,814 tons in 1932-33. 

In collor) manufactures, piece-goods have 
shown an improvement, while twist and 
yarn have suffered a set-back. Only 12.8 
million lbs. of the latter worth Rs. 62.72 
lakhs were exported during the year 
against 63.09 million lbs. worth Rs. 81.72 
lakhs in 1933-34. figures for 1934-35 
compare even more unfavourably with 
those of 1932-33, when 15. ii million lbs 
of cotton twist and yarn were exported 
making up a vauc of Rs. 78.65 lakhs. 
Among thei countries which take more than 
I million lbs. of cotton twi.st and yarn from 
India, Iran records the greatest fall from 
4.35 million lbs. to 1.56 million lbs.; Syria 
recorded an increase from 2.81 million lbs. 
^9 3*45 niillion lbs.; Aden and dependen- 
cies reduced their imports of Indian yam 
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from 2.14 million lbs. to 1.48 million lbs. 
In this case also the miscellaneous countries 
have increased their offtake from 1.97 
million lbs. to 2.26 million lbs. The Unit- 
ed Kingdom is responsible for a very 
considerable decline from 440,000 to 
236,000 lbs. 

Exports of piecegoods recorded a slight 
increase in value from Rs. 1.66 crores to 
Ks. 1.76 crores; but the latter figure is still 
considerably below the level of Rs. 2.08 
crores in 1932-33. The volume of exports 
of piecegoods however, increased from 
56.46 million yards to 57.69 million yards 
against 66.44 million yards in 1932-33. 
i he largest importer of Indian piecegoods 
namely, Ceylon increased her offtake from 
13.38 million yards to 17.91 million yards 
and the value accordingly rose from 
i<s. 50 lakhs to Rs. 6T.77 lakhs. It need 
hardly be mentioned that the increase in 
the imports of piecegoods in the case of 
t cylon is due to the quota .system which 
that country introduced under pressure 
from the Britisli Ciovernment and the con- 
setiiieiu reduction of export of Japanese 
jhecegoods and the preferential advantage 
given to the Indian manufacturer. The 
( ountrics which have recorded a decline are 
Iraq (4.74 to 2.39 million yards), Arabia 
(4.38 to 3.55 million), Iran (8.94 to 6.03 
million), Union of South Africa (.18 to 
.081 million), Sudan (2.07 to 1.46 million) 
and 'I'angaiiyika territory (2.83 to r.85 
millwn). The notable increase's arc in the 
case of Aden and her dependencies (1.59 
to 2.07 million), the Straits Settlements 
(5.14 to 5.17 million) and Federal Malaya 
slates (.83 to 1.07 million). Thi‘ largc.st 
l)crcentage of increase has been in the case 
ol .Mauritius and dependencies from (.48 to 
to 2.83 million). Piecegoods furnished 
i\nother instance of the miscellaneous coun- 
tries showing an increase where the more 
long-standing and ])rominent customers 
liave been disappointing. 

The decline in the Exports of rice has 
continued unbroken during the last few 
weeks. During the last three years they 
have declined from 1.828 million tons to 
X.723 million and thence to T.592 million, 
ihis compares with 2.298 million tons in 
1929-30 and the pre-war average of 3.298 
million tons. The value of the exports of 
rice declined from Rs. 10.52 crores in 1933- 
34 to Rs. 10.30 crores in 1934-35. which 
shows a decline of nearly Rs. 4 crores as 
compared with 1932-33. Of the countries, 
which have recorded a substantial increase 
in their imports of Indian rice in 1934-35 • 
the most notable are West Indies. Mauri- 


tius and dependencies, Java, Ceylon and 
the United Kingdom. Here, too, the non- 
descripts have contributed largely, that is, 
an increase of nearly 8 lakhs as compared 
with 1933-34. instance of a country 

taking in 1934-35 as much as in 1932-33. 

Wheat exports have improved from 2,o(xj 
tons to 10,962 tons. The United Kingdom 
appears for the, first time in the last three 
years as an importer of Indian wheat to the 
extent of 8,612 tons. The next largest 
importer of Indian wheat is "Other Coun- 
tries," which have 913 tons to their credit ; 
Arabia accounts for an off-take of 756 tons, 
Ceylon 288 tons and Strait Settlements 215 
tons. The increases are only in the case of 
Arabia, Strait Settlements and Kenya 
Colony. As for the sources of these exports, 
Sind shows a very large increfase from 645 
tons in 1932-33 to 739 tons in 1933-34 and 
9,510 tons in 1934-35* 

The value* of wheat exports in 1934-35 
increased to 10.61 lakhs from 3.27 lakhs in 
the previous year and 3.82 lakhs in 1932-33. 
Wheat Flour, on the other hand, shows a 
decrease from 12,536 tons to 11,763 tons. 
The value has also declined from 16.37 l^xkhs 
to 14.67 lakhs. 

The grand total value of grains, pulses 
and flour has, on the whole, shown an 
increase only from 11.75 crores to 11.84 
crores, which compares with 16.07 crores in 

1932-33* 

In the hides, and skins trade, buffalo hides 
show a fall from 2,947 to 2,838 tons. This 
compares more favourably with 1,563 tons 
ill 1932-33. The value increased from 6.32 
lakhs to T2.35 lakhs in 1933-34 > ^xit the 
year under review shows, a fall to ii,6i 
lakhs. Among the principal customers of 
India for this commodity, (ircat Britain 
shows a rise from 283 tons to 343 tons, while 
Ciermany records a fall from 470 tons to 355 
tons. G react? also shows a serious decline 
from 812 Ions to 599 tons. "Other Coun- 
tries," again, have shown an improvement 
in their off-take from 570 to 905 tons and 
thence to 970 tons in the last three years 
respectively. 

Cow hides show an improvement from 
16,866 tons to 19,271 tons. The countries 
which have recorded a decline in their off- 
take are the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Spain and Greece. The countries which 
have increased their imports of the Indian 
product are Finland, Sweden, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Biilgeria and "Other Coun- 
tries." 

Exports of calf skin increased from 451 to 
480 tons. Among raw akins, goat-skins 
showed a fall from 18,183 to 13,874 tons. 
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Sheep-skins also showed a decline from 1,244 
tons to 1,176 tons. Among the importers of 
Indian goat-skins, Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands and the United States of America show 
the largest fall, and here again, the 
Miscellaneous Countries have increased their 
ofE-take. The total value of India's exports 
of hides and skins declined from 4.25 crores 
in 1933-34 313 crores in 1934-35. and this 

compares fa\aurably with 2,77 crores in 

1932- 33- 

'Ihe exports of tanned hides and skins 
showed a similar trend and declined from 
5.64 crores to 5.22 crores, which compares 
with 4.66 crores in 1932-33. 

It is comforting to turn to the trade in pig 
iron, the exports of which have shown an 
increasing trend during the last three years. 
The total volume of exports increased dur- 
ing the last three years Irom 218,384 tons to 
377,514 tons and thence to 417,059 tons. 
The value showed an increase from 74.32 
lakhs to 85.02 lakhs in 1933-34, and during 
the year under review, the value of India's 
exports of pig iron increased to 92.67 lakhs. 
Great Britain increased her imports of Indian 
pig iron from 93,12^ tons to 98,481 tons, 
but the value tell otf from 21.55 lakhs to 

21.33 lakhs, which compares e\’en more un- 
favourably vviih 26.05 lakhs in 1932-33. 
Japan heads tlui list of the countries which 
have shown an increase, h-ven during 1933- 
34, she increased her imports to T.84 lakhs of 
tons irom 0.71 lakhs 01 tons 111 the previous 
year. During 1934-35, ports from India 
to Japan increased to 2.46 lakhs of tons, 
'ihe value of the Japan's imports more than 
doubled itself during the three years from 
24.21 lakhs to 54.20 lakhs, the hgure for 

1933- 34 being 40.26 lakhs. The United 
Slates of America reduced her off-lakc of pig 
iron very considerably from 61,274 f^ns to 
29, 828 t(Jiis. 'Ihe value was nearly halved 
from 13.83 lakhs to 6.92 lakhs. 

Jilxports of iron and steel manufactures 
showed a decline during the year from 20.37 
lakhs to Ks. 790. Iron and steel goods also 
declined from 23.86 laklis to 16.39 lakhs in 
value and Jroin 92,376 tons to 58,940 tons in 
volume. 

Exports of manganese ore were belter at 
80.48 lakhs in 1934-35 as compared with 

51.34 lakhs in 1933-34 and 48.24 lakhs in 
1932-33. Great Britain more than doubled 
her imports of manganese ore from India, 
the volume having increased from 55,377 
tons to 116,902 tons in 1933-34 and 155,075 
tons in the year under review. Nearly all 
the countries showed an increase in their 
off-take over the i)reviou.s year, the most 
marked increase being in the case of France 


with more than double her imports of the 
Indian product in 1934-35. 

Exports of pig lead showed a decline in 
volume from 1.3 million tons to 1.2 million 
tons and in value from 1.52 crores to 1.36 
crores. 

The downward trend in the value of the 
exports of groundnuts from India has conti- 
nued during the year under review. In 
1933-34, the value declined to 6.63 crores 
from 7.12 crores in the previous year. The 
year under review has recorded a further 
fall to 5.91 crores. But while in 1933-34 
there was an increase in the volume of 
exports over the previous year from 433,000 
tons to 546,546 tons, in 1934-35 the volume 
dwindled to 510,153 tons. The largest 
decreases are in the case of German, Bel- 
gium, France and Italy ; and it is noteworthy 
that not in one instance is there any increase. 

Kx|:)orts of Linseed are down from 378,868 
tons to 338,365 tons in volume and from 
4.57 crores to 2.997 crores in value. Evt.'ry 
country, except Australia, showed a decline 
in the off-take. (Considering the phenomenal 
increase in the e.xports of linseed in 1933-34 
over T932-33, the recesion that has been 
experienced in the year under review must 
be deemcfd to be quite natural. It is just 
possible that, owing to the larger (*xports of 
the previous year, the consuming countries 
have comparatively larger stocks left and 
that, therefore, in the subscKinent year they 
have been obliged to reduce their off-take, 
'i'hcre have been, in the export trade of 
India more than one instance of a largi! 
increase in one year being followed by a 
set-back in the next. But taken over a 
period, the set-back seems to fade away. 
Considering that India has been encouraged 
by the exports of 1933-34 even to enlarge the 
acreage under linseed, it is to be hoped that 
a similar experience will be recorded in this 
case also. Nevertheless, the decrease in 
Great Britain's off-take of Indian linseed 
from 176,000 tons to 98,000 tons is worthy 
of special note, as it tends to weaken, in no 
small degree, the claim, that has often bet^n 
made by the apologists of Ottawa, that the 
increase in the exports of linseed to Great 
Britain constitutes in itself a powerful pica in 
this behalf. 

Exports of coffee declined from 185,995 
cwts to 149,963 cwts in volume and from 
192.45 lakhs to 72.71 lakhs in value. 

Exports of rubber and rubber manufac- 
tures more than doubled themselves from 
31. T9 lakhs to 66.37 lakhs, while the volume 
increased only from 16.2 million lbs. to 23.6 
million lbs. 
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The value of spices exported from India 
increased from 72.20 lakhs to 77.34 lakhs ; 
the largest increase is in the case of Ceylon 
from 20.56 to 27.44 lakhs. Italy shows a 
rise from 7.61 lakhs to 9.598 lakhs, while 
Britain shows a fall from 6.17 lakhs to 5.25 
lakhs. 

The value of the exports of sugar increased 
from 2.37 lakhs to 2.43 lakhs and of molasses 
from 1. 73 lakhs to 1.80 lakhs. 

The value of exports of silk-raw and manu- 
factured-improved from 3.291 lakhs to 4.598 
lakhs. 

Raw wool declined from 1.98 crores to 
1.27 crores. 

Exports of manufactured tobacco declined 
from 00.13 lakhs to 77.55 lakhs. Tobacco 
manufactures improved from 3.67 lakhs to 
4.35 lakhs. 

Exports of teak wood made a bettor show- 
ing and increased from 40 lakhs in 1932-33 
to 61.31 lakhs in 1933-34 and to 93.46 lakhs 
in 1934-35. The total of wood and timber 
manufactures thereof fairly maintained 
themselves, the decline being only from 1.35 
crores in value, which, however, compares 
with 1.58 crores in 1932-33. 

A study of the import trade of India is 
lx!st approached from the standpoint of the 
success ()f the various protective measures 
that have been taken since the inception of 
the policy and the effects of the n’cent 
changes that have been effected thereon. In 
this view, the imports of iron and steel, 
cotton piecegoods, sugar, salt, matches and 
paper are more important than the other 
items of India's import trade. We shall 
first examine the trend in the imj)orts of 
cotton piecegoods. 

The total imports of cotton manufactures 
incHiased during the year from 17.74 crores 
to 21.76 crores. Inclusive of raw cotton, 
th(‘. imports amounted during 1934-35 to 
27.04 crores against 21.30 crores in 1933-34 
«uid 34.08 crore.s in 1932-33. Of this, 
imports of cotton piecegoods amounted to 
16.92 crores in 1934-35 again.st 13.49 crores 
in the previous year and 21.26 crores 
in 1932-33. Of cotton piecegoods. White 
(bleached) is the largest item, imports 
thereof amounting to 5.46 crores, at which 
figure they show an increase from 4.73 
crores of the previous year. These figures 
compare with 7.32 crores in 1932-33. The 
United Kingdom has increased her imports 
into India from 3.69 crores to 4.52 crores 
^ ^934-35. But it is still below the level 
5*27 crores of two years ago. Japanese 
exports to India have declined from 95.88 
lakhs to 64.53 lakhs, which compares with 


1.63 crores in 1932-33. Imports from 
Switzerland and from th(j Netherlands have 
increased from 2.43 lakhs to 16.80 lakhs in 
the former case and from 3.99 lakhs to 5.56 
lakhs in the latter. The Miscellaneous 
Countries have increased their imports from 
about two lakhs to eight lakhs. 

Next to Whites, come the printed goods, 
imports of which during the year 1934-35 
amounted to 3.49 crores against 2.33 crores 
in 1933-34 3-97 crons in 1932-33. Tlui 

largest benefit of this increase was derived 
by the Unitfid Kingalom which increased 
her imports into India from 1.298 crores to 
2.09 crores, and it is interesting that, in 
this instance, the figure for 1932-33 at 2.07 
crores has been exceeded. The Netherlands 
also have increasc.'d the import from 3,000 
to 10,000 rupees. Japanese imports have 
incr(;as(‘d from T.02 crores to 1.37 crores : 
but the figure is still below tlie Itwl of 
1.82 crorc's in i()32-33. Imports of dyed 
goods amounted in value to 3.02 crores as 
against 2.30 crores in 1933-34 and 3.37 
crores in t() 32 33. Here again, the United 
Kingdom has had tiu* largest share amount- 
ing to 2.52 crores in 1054-35 against T.91 
crores in 1933-3^] and 2.38 cron's in 1932-33. 
Japan has suffered a decline from 36.17 
lakhs to 29.51 lakhs. Italy has regained 
a part f)f her lost markets having increased 
her imports from ()7,ooo to 3.27 lakhs. By 
far the largest prf)pr)rtionatc increase has 
been in the case of Switzerland and Belgium, 
the latter having increased her imports from 
4,000 to 26,000 and the former from 46.(X)0 
to 10.59 lakhs. 

Imports of pieregofxls (grey and un- 
bleached) rose from 1.76 crores to 2.31 
crores. The lirm’s share of the trade* goes 
to Japan, which lias, during the year undtT 
review, improwd her imports into India 
from T.39 (Tores to t .()6 crores. The 
United Kingdom suffered a decline from 36 
lakhs to 32.37 lakhs. 

Imports of bordered grey goods also ro.se 
from 1. 299 croTTs to 1.725 crores. The 
United Kingdom increa.sed her imports from 
98.92 lakhs to 1.25 crores. Japan has also 
enjoyed an increase from Rs. 31,000 to 
47,000. 

Imports of cotton twist and yarn 
amount'd to 3.098 crores in 1934-35 against 
2.575 crores in 1933-34 and 3.788 crores in 
1932-33. Imports from Japan increased 
from 95.67 lakhs to 1.16 crores as compared 
with 1. 61 crores in 1932-33. China increas- 
ed her 1‘xporls to India from 64.81 lakhs to 
92.34 lakhs. The United Kingdom increased 
her share of India's imports from 98.78 
lakhs to a little more than a crorc. The 
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''Other Countries" suffered a decline in 
their exports to India. 

Imports of hosiery declined from 77.22 
lakhs to 57.79 lakhs. It is interesting that, 
while Japan suffered a decreases from 72.51 
lakhs to 53.53 lakhs, Ihc United Kingdom 
increased her imports from 1.23 lakhs to 
1.498 lakhs. 

Imports of silk — raw and manufactured — 
have shown a decline during the last three 
years from 4.33 crores to 3.58 crores and 
thence to 3.37 crores. Of this, silk piece- 
goods accounted for 1.25 crores in 1934-35 
against T.82 crores in 1933-34. The largest 
importer is Japan, which accounted for i.oi 
crores in 1934-35 as compared with 1.47 
crores in 1933-34. Imports from the 
United Kingdom declined from Rs. 68,000 
to 55,000 and those of (Miina from 32 lakhs 
to 21 lakhs. 

Imports of w(w)l and woollens rose dur- 
ing the year to 3.86 cron'S from 2.54 crores 
in 1933-34 and 2.96 crores in 1932-33. Of 
this, woollen manufactures accounted for 
3.45 crores in 1934-35 against 2,21 crores 
in the previous yeor and 2.54 crores in 
1932-33. In the import of woollen piece- 
goods, Germany is tlu^ only country^ besides 
Japan to show an increase. Ja])airs 
exports increased from 15.47 lakhs to 73.06 
lakhs. German imports increased from 6.48 
lakhs to 7.64 lakhs. Imports from the 
United Kingdom declined from 57.44 lakhs 
to 46.53 lakhs. 

Imports of .sugar declined from 263,712 
tons to 223,347 tons in volume and from 
2.71 crores to 2.11 crores in value. Of 
this, the share of 23 Dutch Standard and 
above came to 1.84 crores against 2.39 crores 
in 1933-34 and 3.67 crores in 1932-33. 
Imports from Java continued to decline 
from 295,118 tons in 1932-33 to 194,426 
tons in 1933-34 and 175,936 tons in 
1934-35. The fall in value was even more 
pronounced from 3.297 crores to 1.979 
crores and thence to T.639 crores. Imports 
from the United Kingdom of this variety 
of sugar declined sharply from 13.51 lakhs 
to 1.55 lakhs. The share of Japan also fell 
from 3.53 lakhs to 2.43 lakhs. Imports of 
beet sugar from the United Kingdom fell 
from 24.56 lakhs to 14.18 lakhs. 

Imports of .salt showed an increase during 
the year under review to 52 lakhs of rupees 
from 49.78 lakhs in 1933-34 78.96 lakhs 

in 1932-33. Imports from Aden increased 
from 36.89 lakhs to 38.46 lakhs but are 
still below the level of 39.74 lakhs in 
1932-33. Germany also increased her share 
from 8.43 lakhs to 9.74 lakhs. Imports 


from the United Kingdom also showed a 
small rise from Rs. 75,000 to Rs. 77,000. 

The imports of paper and paste board 
increased from 2.63 crores to 2.73 crores. 
Of this amount, packing paper accounted 
for 38 lakhs with Sweden having the lion's 
share at 19.90 lakhs and the United 
Kingdom coming as a distant second at 
3.66 lakhs. It is interesting that, in both 
these cases, there has been a rise in the 
imports during the year. Pa.ste board 
accounts for imports of 33.39 lakhs in 
1934-35 as compared with 27.73 k^khs in 
the previous year. The total imports of 
paper amounted to 2.52 million cwts. 
against 2.46 million cwts. Of this, the 
protected varieti(.‘S declined from 260,115 
tons to 223,225 tons in volume and from 

53.69 lakhs to 47.62 lakhs in value. The 
non-protected varieties rose from 1.986 
million cwts. in volume and from 1.82 
crores to 1.92 crores in value. 

The total of "iron or steel" imports 
dtiring 1934-35 amounted to 5.34 crones 
against 4.64 crores in r933-34 and 4.4(S 
crores in 1932-33. Of this amount, imports 
of bars other than cast steel had the largest 
.share at 68. 81 lakhs against 63.05 lakhs in 
T933-34 and 5().84 lakhs in the \Tar pn- 
vious. (ireat Britain inrr(.‘ased her im]K>rts 
of bars from 17.77 lakhs to 2().85 lakhs. 
Belgium. Belgium suffered a small fleeline 
from 23.12 laklis to 23.04 lakhs. GeTinany 
and Luxembourg luui some small declines 
but France suffered most, her (‘xports haviiiL; 
declined from 4.23 lakhs U) 2.46 lakhs. 
Imports of iron manufactures increased fnjin 
6.41 lakhs to 7.37 lakhs. Steel angles and 
tees iricrea.sed Irom 10.94 k'lkhs to r4.o0 
lakhs. Imports of ingf)ls, beams, billets 
and slabs showed a striking increase from 

1.69 lakhs to 7.29 lakhs. 

It is an intenisting feature of the imporl 
trade in iron and steel that, in almost 
instance, imports of goods, which an 
suppo.scd to be protected, have shown an 
increase while the non-protected good.s 
have shown a d(T.n^ase. Imports of 
protected angles, lees, bars and mds 
increased from 0.04 lakhs to 2.18 lakhs 
while unprotected goods declined from 1.74 
lakhs to 0.66 lakhs. In the case of iron bars 
and channels, the protected go()d.s increased 
from 0.196 lakhs to 1.03 lakhs, the non- 
protected declining at the same time from 

2.69 lakhs to 2.T4 lakhs. Steel bars of the 
protected variety increased from 21.51 
lakhs to 35.11 lakhs, while the goods that 
are not protected declined, at the same time, 
from 41.54 lakhs to 33.69 lakhs. Imports 
of bolts and nuts also showed an increase 
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from 21.09 lakhs to 28.63 lakhs. Under 
nails, rivets and washers, the protected 
goods increased from 8.60 lakhs to 10.62 
lakhs and unprotected from 19.73 lakhs to 
21.46 lakhs. Rails and fish-plates, which 
arc protected, increased from 5.03 lakhs to 
7.45 lakhs. Imports of galvanised sheets 
declined from 60,838 to 58,816 in volume 
and from Rs. 1.13 crores to i.ii crores in 
value. Imports of tubes, pipes and fittings 
increased from 71.61 lakhs to 89.66 lakhs 
and of wire nails from 20.04 l^khs to 24.12 
lakhs. 

Imports of machinery and mill-work 
showed a small fall from 12.77 crores in 
1933-34 to 12.64 crores in 1934-35. Great 
Britain increased her share of this trade 
from 8.73 crores to g.15 crores. This 
compares a favourably with 7.81 crores in 

1932- 33. Germany increased her share in 

1933- 34 to 1.32 crores from 0.98 crores in 
1932-33. But in the year under review, 
imports from Germany fell to 1.27 crores. 
Belgium suffered a decline from 43 lakhs 
to 17 lakhs and Japan increased her share 
from 7.7 lakhs to 11.25 lakhs, as also the 
United States of America from 80.73 lakhs 
to 1. 15 crores. It is interesting to note 
that Madras and Bombay have increased 
thciir share of the imports of machinery, 
the former from 1.45 crores to 1.56 crores 
and the latter from 4.22 crores to 4.27 
crores. Imports into Bengal declined from 
5.16 crores to 4.65 crores. 

The jute industry has the largest share 
of the imports of machinery into India, as 
it accounts for 3.24 crores during the year 
under review against 2.61 crores in 1933-34 
and 2.68 crores in 1932-33. The cotton 
industry comes next with a total of 2.41 
crores in 1934-35 as compares with 2.03 
crores in 1933-34 and 2.08 crores in 1932-33. 
The lion's share of this trade goes to the 
United Kingdom, imports from which 
country amounted to 2.10 crores in 1934-35 
against 1.65 crores in the previous year. 

The decline in the expansion of the sugar 
industry in India is reflected in the fall 
of the imports of sugar machinery from 
3*36 crores in 1933-34 to 1.05 crores in 
^ 934 ’ 35 - Imports of tea machinery increas- 
ed from 12.28 lakhs to 22.34 lakhs. The 
largest proportionate increase is in the case 
of sewing and knitting machines, imports 
having increased from 44.20 lakhs to 74.41 
lakhs. Imports of mining machinery 
increased from 32.44 lakhs to 52.25 lakhs 
and those of flour mill machinery rose from 
h-6i lakhs to g.63 lakhs. Electrical 
machinery increased from 1.27 crores to 1.69 
crores and railwa}^ and locomotive engines 


from 42.75 lakhs to 42.94 lakhs. Imports 
of instruments, apparatus etc. increased 
from 4.02 crores to 4.73 crores. 

Imports of motor cars, including taxi- 
cabs, showed a remarkable increase from 
1.77 crores to 2.57 crores. The United 
Kingdom increased her imports from 1.06 
crores to 1.23 crores. Germany increased 
her share from 1.51 crores to 2.02 crores. 
The United States of America nearly 
trebled her imports from 36.32 lakhs to 
92.89 lakhs. Imports of motor cycles 
increased from 3.26 lakhs to 3.81 lakhs. 

FOREIGN TRADE THROUGH PORTS 
OF NATIVE STATES 

Kathiawar ; 

The seaborne trade through the Kathia- 
war Ports has, of late, been steadily 
growing in importance owing chiefly to 
the lower port charges, as compared with 
Bombay. The following table shows the 
value of imports and exports and re-exports 
at the Kathiawar ports from 1925-27 to 


1933 - 34 - 

(In thou- 
sands of 


Vvar 

Imports 

Exports 

Rs. 

Re-expo 

1926-27 

... 3,07,12 

11,18 

47 

1927-28 

... 2,89,60 

30,55 

62 

1928-29 

... 3,96,43 

1,27,01 

59 

1929-.‘10 

... 3,91,96 

98,54 

84 

1930-31 

... 3,62,74 

80,70 

16 

1931-32 

... 2,76,48 

67,39 

8 

1932-.33 

... 4,15,07 

80,91 

5 

1933-34 

... 4,17,82 

2,46,43 

1,29 

1934-35 

... 5,19,09 

1,49,25 

2,36 


The accuracy of figures up to 1930-31 is 
problamatical, as they are from returns 
prepared in old times and figures recorded 
in some cases were inclusive of merchandise 
imported or exported coastwise. 

Cochin : 

The trade of cochin is of considerable 
significance as Cochin is in the enf ant- 
terrible among the Indian ports. 

Statistics of the trade in Cochin during 
1933-34 show that the port has enjoyed a 
record year and is taking its full share 
in the revival and development of trade. 
The figures dispell all apprehensions re- 
garding the future of the port. 

It was in May, 1928, that the first 
steamer entered in the inner harbour at 
Cochin. The number of steamers which 
used the port in 1928-29 was 4,79, and 
every year since then there was a steady 
increase. Tlie number was 509 in 1929-30 ; 
570 in 1930-31 ; 604 in 1^1-32 ; 615 in 
1932-33. Whereas the increase during 
these four years was only 136, the increase 
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in 1933-34 alone was 66, the number of 
steamers which called at the port being 
681. Of this, only 3 did not come inside 
the harbour. 

The tonnage of the goods pa.ssing 
through the ports has also grown con- 


siderably, 

as the following 

figures 

show: 


IiniKirts 

}«'xports 

'Potal 

1980-31 

... 3 , 96 , 80 H 

1 . 01,354 

4 , 98,160 

1931-32 

... 4 , 55,342 

90,061 

5 , 45.403 

1932-33 

... 4 , 80,585 

88,270 

5 , 68,855 

19:^1-34 

... 6 , 40,800 

1 , 08,000 

7,:«,800 


(Tlu* fijfurcs for 193:^-34 are approximate). 

In this connection the following table 
showing the total foreign sea-borne and 
coasting trade of Cochin since 1924-25 will 
be very interesting ; and the figures have 
been taken from the reports of the 
Maritime trade for the province of Madras. 

Cochin Trade Statistics. 

(Value ill laklis of Rupee) 


Year 

Foreign Coasting 
Trade Trade 

Pereentaue 
Total total of 
Trade Madras 
Presy. 

1924-25 

... 3,45 
... 4,11 

7.01 

10,46 

11.04 

1925-26 

6,38 

10,49 

11. (M) 

1926-27 

... 4,07 

5,87 

9,94.5 

10.99 

1927-28 

... 5,19 

6,36 

11,55 

11.17 

1928-29 

... 5.99 

6,00 

11,99 

11,21 

1929-30 

... 4,81.5 

6,25 

11,13.5 


1930-31 

... 4,53 

5,87 

10,48 

12.49 

1931-32 

... 3,73 

5,53 

9,26 

13.(K) 

1932- 83 

1933- 34 

... 3,79 
1‘igiires 

5,92 

i not avj 

9,71 

aihihk. 

14,50 


Considerable trade is also carried on 
between the French settlements in India, 
Portugeese settlements and Travancore. 
Some twenty years ago the controller of the 
currency estimated the total imports and 
exports at the ports in these non-British 
possessions at about Rs. 36 lakhs and 
Rs. 175 lakhs respectively per annum. 
Certainly the trade should have grown 
much more now and trade .statistics will be 
very interesting to-day. 

FRONTIERS 

FOREIGN TRADE ACROSS LAND 
Prior to April, 1925, the registration of 
the land frontier trade was done through 
the Agency of the clerks posted on important 
roads across the Frontiers. 

A new system of registration of the land 
frontier trade was, therefore, inaugurated 
since rst April, 1925. Only the traffic in 
selected articles at certain railway stations 
adjacent to the more important trade 
routes across the frontier is registered. 
Stations have been selected at which it is 
estimated that the bulk of inward traffic 


is intended to be transported beyond the 
frontier and the bulk of the outward traffic 
consists of goods which have come from 
beyond the frontier. 

For compilation purposes the registration 
stations have been divided into three 
groups. For purposes of the tables, the 
trade registered at tlie three groups of 
stations lias been combined into a lump 
ligurti for (;ach commodity. We shall 
in our study confine ourselves to the 
last three years beginning with 1932-33. As 
regards exports, there appears to be no 
change in the volume of cotton manufactures 
during these three years, the figures standing 
very near 600,000 maunds. Exports of 
wheal stood at 835,000 rnaiinds in T932-33, 
but the position improved in 1933-34, 
1934-35 the amounts being to 1,116,000 and 

920.000 maunds. Husked rice has fairly 
maintained its volume, although perhaps 
the moiuy return 011 this volume must have 
been on a descending slope. Exports of 
gram and pulse showed a gradual fall from 

1.58.000 maunds in 1932-33 to 1,404,000 
and 1,427,000 maunds respectively in the 
two succeeding years. Exports of salt were 
on the decline in quantity in the three years 

1932- 33. 1933-34 a'wl i 9 :M -35 luting 

1706,000, 1,501,000 and 1,526,000 maunds. 
Sugar refined and unrefined rose from 

824.000 maunds in 1932-33 to 1,054,000 
maunds in 1933-34. 1'he exports in 1934-35 
being 1,018,000 maunds. The most remark- 
able phenomenon is, however, the tremen- 
dous fall in the quantity of silver exported, 
which fell from 3,970,000 ounces in 1932-33 
to 2,081,000 ounces in 1933-34 and 897,000 
ounces in 1934-35. 

Imports across the land frontier during 
the three years 1931-32, 1932-33, and 

1933- 34 in respect of certain principal 
commodities is summarised in the follow- 
ing table. 

(^uaiitily ill thousaiid.s of iiiannd>.i 



1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Wheat 

364 

3:18 

176 

('>rani and pulse 
Rice husked and 

422 

619 

162 

nnhusked 

Other rains and 

2,447 

1,687 

1,998 

pulse 

729 

379 

298 

Uorax (from 'I'ibet) 

7 

9 

9 


Im|X)rts of silver during 1932-33 and the 
two succeeding years were respectively, 6.8 
9.8 and 9.7 million ounces. The high 
llgurcis for the last two years explains tlu* 
considerable quantity of duty free silver 
imported from Persia. Steps have already 
been taken to prevent smuggling across the 
frontier. 
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India’s Foreign Trade. — {Contd.) 

( In Lakhs of Rupees.) 
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Table showing Ihe value of the principal articles Exported from British India 

{In Lakhs of Rupees) 
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Declared value 
per lb. 
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Exports of Pig Lead 
( Value in Lakhs of rupees ) 


Names of Countries 

Pre-War 

Average 

1929-30 

io;o-3i 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933 ?A 

1934-35 

United Kingdom ... 


154T5 

165*7 

10 F2 

117*6 

127*7 

83*7 

Germany 



8*2 

6*9 




Belgium ... 


20-6 

4*3 

4*6 




Ceyion 


111 

8*9 

5*9 

4*0 

3*6 

3 ‘2 

China 


2 9 

;5*4 

3*8 

3*2 

0*9 

0 5 

Jnpan 


17-4 

1S*7 

38*7 

20*9 

in 

40 6 

Other Countries 


40 

7*7 

0*2 

1*9 

2*4 

7 9 

Total British Kmpire (United Kingdom 








and Ceylon) 


1,65*6 

1,71. 6 

110*1 

1**1*6 

13T3 

86*9 

H Other Countries 


78*9 

42*3 

63*2 

26*0 

20*4 

490 

Total 


2,44*5 

2,16*9 

1.73*3 

147*6 

151*7 

135*9 

Percentage of U. K. and Ceylon in total 


67*7 

80*5 

63*5 

82 3 

87*5 

63*9 

Exports of Wolfram Ore 





(Value 

in Lakhs of Rupees) 





United Kingdom 


19*6 

52r> 

56*2 

50*2 

60*9 

97*5 

Germany 


5*2 

3*8 

3*8 

0*7 

1*7 

4 0 

Other Countries 


n*j 

1*7 

21. 

0*5 

1*8 

5*8 

Toim, 


*.-18*0 

5S*0 

62’;j 

5T4 

61.*4 

107 3 

IVrecntngt* of United Kingdom 


70*0 

90*6 

90*5 

97*7 

94*5 

90*9 

Exports of Coal 





(Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 






Pre War 







Kanics of CtninLries 

Average 
1900-10 to 

192:j no 

1930 31 

1931 32 

in;;i-33 

1933-34 

1931 35 


19I;M4 







United Kingdom 



1 

ro 

3 

3*1 


Ceylon 


11 

36 

n.To 


26 1 

230 

Str.aits Settlements ... 

17 

7 

3 

2 *.5 

ro 

0 5 

IS 

Uongktmg 


13 

5 

in 

13*-? 

6*5 

3*6 

Philipuine Ishmds and Gnaw 


5 

:i 

3 2 

0*7 

Ot 


Other Countries 

16 

4 

1 

0*7 

3-8 

07 

0*7 

Total British Fnipire 

60 

6;i 

45 

50*6 

39 

.*16*2 

28*4 

,, Foreign Countries 

16 

9 

4 

3 9 

4*.> 

1*1 

‘7 

Gn\Nn Tot.vl 

76 

72 

M) 

.54*5 

13*8 

37 -3 

29*1 

Percentage of British Empire in total 

78*y 

87*3 

91 *8 

92*8 

89 7 

97*0 

97*6 

Exports of 

Pig Iron 





United Kingdom 


3.'r2 

3p*5 

24’1 

26*1 

21*6 

21 *3 

Germany 


6'7 

-1*3 

4*6 

2*7 

1*8 

0-8 

China ... . . 


6 1 

7*7 

.5-3 

5*9 

4*4 

3*8 

Japan 


158*6 

64*1 

63*8 

24*2 

4*0 

54*2 

United States of America 


3S'8 

4.')S 

17*9 

10*9 

13*8 

6*9 

Other Countries 


160 

15*0 

5*0 

.t*6 

3*2 

5*7 

Total 


239*4 

170*4 

122*7 

74*4 

85*0 

92*7 

Percentage of United Kingdom 


12*8 

22*6 

19*6 

35*1 

25*2 

22*9 
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Exports of Raw Wool 
(In Lakhs of Rupees.) 



Pre-War 


Average 

United Kingdom ... 

201 

United St »les of America 

4*5 

Other Countries 

2*5 

Total 

268 


1029-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

352 

227 

250 

93 

146 

92 

78 

11 

22 

0 

33 

25 

12 

10 

5 

8 

19 

10 

142 

251 

277 

no 

199 

127 


Manufactures. 


I’niittd Kingdom 10 

Ceylwn ... 

Unilfd Slates of America . . Tl 

Auslralia 

Other Countries ... ... 1*7 

Total ... 2;V1 

f^ilhcr kinds of Woollen Maniifaelures 2*8 

Total of Woollen Manufactures ... 2;VU 

Total of Wool and Woollens ... 2Dt*0 

Declared value per lb. of Wool, Raw 0-7-10 


38 

38*2 

40*6 

44*6 

.56*5 

73*9 

2*0 

1*4 

1*7 

1*9 

1*9 

1*6 

36 

20*9 

10*8 

12*7 

8*5 

7*8 

1-.53 

* 0*3 

0*1 

0*7 
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1*0 

7*5 

6*0 

3*2 

3*6 

5*2 

5*5 

85*00 

67‘8 

56*4 

63*5 

72*7 
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6*3 

4*7 

2*7 

4*3 

1*3 

2*0 


91*3 

71*7 

59*1 

67*8 

74*0 

91*8 

533*3 

322*7 

336*1 

177*8 

273 

219*2 

1-14- 1 

0-13-2 

0-11-2 

0-6-8 

0-3-8 

0-6-0 
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Tot\L 501*1 5,13*9 ‘JlpOrS 18,36 0 li,34*8 10,92*3 10,54*2 12,76*9 1263*7 

Share of United Kingdom 88*7% 81*8% 81*37:, 74*5% 74‘7% 70*8?b 74*1% 68*47o 74*1 
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Imports of Electrical Instruments, Apparatus and Appliances 
(Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 


Niitnc of ('oiintrics 

1028.2S) 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1981 82 

1982-88 

198.M-34 

1984-85 

United Kingdom 

199 

215 

174 

115 

122 

131 

162 

Ormuny 

:m 

4:! 

4.3 

33 

34 

25 

32 

Netherlands 

13 

10 

15 

13 

11 

11 

18 

Belgium 



7 

5 

8 

3 

2 

Italy ... 

12 

14 

9 

5 

0 

6 

8 

Japan •• 

6 

10 

7 

5 

17 

15 

17 

United States of America 

39 

47 

44 

30 

27 

24 

80 

Other Countries ... 

12 

16 

12 

17 

17 

15 

17 

Total 

3,13 

3,01 

3,11 

2,23 

2,34 

2,31 

281 


Imports of Kerosene Oil 





(Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 




Name of Countries 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1982-.38 

1988-84 

1084-85 

Russia ... 

83 

42 

.50 


1,64 

1,50 

1,48 

(iL'orgia 

1,50 

1,07 

1,21 

1,18 




Azerbaijan 


44 

05 

72 




Persia 

1,C2 

1,58 

86 

95 

.39 

2 


United States of America ... 

95 

1,47 

1,43 

1,28 

18 

18 

6 

Other Countries ... 

80 

91 

68 

25 

88 

62 

1,07 

Tot.al 

5,76 

5,89 

5,84 

4,38 

2, .54 

2,27 

2,61 

Deelured value per gallon ... 

0-8-9 

0-8-10 

0-8-8 

0-8-1 

0-6-10 

0-6-3 

0-5-11 


Imports 

of Cement 




Name of Countries 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1980-81 

1931-32 

1982-38 

1988-84 

1984-85 

Ignited Kingdom ... 

ryj 

47 

3(i 

25 

17 

14 

18 

Germany 

o 

•j 

1 

1 




Japan 

(i 

7 

18 

10 

S 

6 

4 

^Hher Countries ... 

8 

8 

5 

5 

4 

*2 

O 

Total 

68 

64 

.55 

41 

29 

22 

24 

Ueelared value per ewt. 

2 10-7 

2-10-1 

2-7-4 

2-5-0 

1 12-0 

l-lO-ll 





{Quantity in Numbers) {Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 
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Imports of Metals and Metal Manufactures 
(Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 

Copper (excluding Ore) 


Name of Countries 

Post-War 
Average 
1009-20 
to 23-21 

1929--30 

19:50 31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933:54 

1934-35 

United Kin/rdum 

1,11 

30 

29 

29 

28 

40 

61 

Japan 

8 

4 

... 

... 



19 

France 

1 

18 

20 

13 

1 


1 

(rermany 

20 

31 

29 

29 

67 

32 

30 

Bclf^ium 

2 

5 

5 

2 

4 

1 

1 

Other Countries 

41 

fi 

21 

12 

15 

14 

23 

Total 

Declared value of Copper 
Wrought per cwl. 

1,02 

91 

61-9-2 

1,01 

51-7-0 

85 

41 -1:5- 1 

1,11 

3.5-1-10 

87 

31-9-7 

1:55 


Hardware (excluding Cutlery and Electroplated Ware) 



Post-War 








Average 

1919-20 

1929-30 

19:50-31 

1931-32 

19:52-33 

1 9:53-3 1 

1934 3.5 


to 192:5-21 







United Kingdom 

:5,t2 

1,80 

1,31 

96 

91 

98 

98 

Sweden 

13 

17 

13 

12 

15 

16 

17 

Germatiy 

59 

165 

1,08 

76 

1,08 

86 

95 

Austria 

3 

12 

7 

4 

5 

4 

4 

Japan 

46 

2ti 

21 

16 

30 

35 

32 

United Slates of America .. 

1,22 

.59 

45 

27 

17 

23 

:50 

Other Countries 

22 

18 

35 

:50 

33 

27 

29 

Total 

5,79 

5,07 

3,60 

2,61 

2,99 

2,88 

:5,o:> 



Cutlery 






Pre-War 
Aver rage 
1909-10 
to 191:5-11 

I92t>-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932:53 

19:5:1:51. 

19.11 :{.j 

United Kingdom 

10*5 

11*1 

8;5 

5*9 

6*5 

7*8 

8-;5 

Germany 

7*9 

26*8 

15*7 

13*2 

14*8 

i:p7 

14*8 

Other Countries . 

3-3 

:5*5 

20 

1*6 

3*5 

40 

4-9 

Total 

21-7 

41*4 

26*0 

20-7 

24:5 

25*5 

280 



Imports of Salt 





Pre-War 
Average 
1909-10 
to 1913-14 

1929-30 

1930-81 

1931-32 

1932-3:5 

10:5:5-34 

1934 ;i.> 


United Kingdom 

27 

19 

9 

6 

4 

1 

1 

Germany 

17 

14 

20 

5 

10 

8 

10 

Spain 

24 

11 

11 


4 

... 


Aden and Dependencies .. 

.53 

4^1 

28 

4^ 

40 

37 

38 

Egypt 

35 

21 

22 

2 

G 

1 

2 

Italian East Africa 

15 

13 

22 

10 

14 

2 

1 

Other Countries ... 

4 

5 

3 


1 

1 


Total 

1,75 

1,30 

1,15 

72 

79 

.50 

52 

Declared value per ton 

29-5-2 

20-4-0 

16-11-10 

15-15-4 

14-8-8 

13-6-5 

13 10-1 
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Imports of Wool and Woollens 
(Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 


Wool Raw — 


in ‘ J 8 29 

1029-80 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-31 

1931 3 

United Kingdom 


10 

17 

5 

9 

IS 

14 

IS 

Persia 


0 

0 

3 

5 

3 

•j 


Australia 


17 

22 

10 

15 

IS 

IS 

21 

Other Countries 


4 

4 

1 

2 

3 

*25 

2 


TOTATi 

49 

52 

10 

31 

42 



Carpets and Floor Rugs- 









IJnited Kingdom 


in 

3*4 

2 4 

2*0 

1*8 

1*5 

2*4 

Persia 


1-8 

15 

ri 

2*1 

0*8 

0-2 

0*1 

Other Countries 


1*6 

4*0 

10 

11 

1*5 

0*0 

0’9 


T()Tai. 

OTj 

9*9 

1*5 

5*2 

4*1 

2*3 

3*4 


Piecejjoods— 


United Kingdom 


1,21*7 

90*8 

47‘7 

24 8 

52*5 

57*4 

46*5 

(Sermany 


38*4 

24-6 

8*2 

4*2 

8*8 

6*5 

7*6 

Netherlands 


7*2 

8*4 

3*7 

2*4 

1*6 

0*9 

0*7 

Helgiiiin 


7*9 

51 

3*9 

1*5 

5*9 

4*6 

0*5 

France 


01*5 

60 1 

21*0 

16*1 

34*3 

17*4 

4*2 

Italy 


31*1 

29*8 

25*3 

15*1 

42*1 

22*6 

3*5 

Japan 


2*5 

4*8 

2*9 

0*7 

7*8 

15*5 

73*1 

Other Cuiinlries 


13*7 

9*3 

4*2 

3*9 

8*2 

5-4 

3*7 



»..S4*0 

.^3*2 

1.19*9 

8S*9 

1.61*2 

1,30*3 

13'J*S 



(In Lakhs of Rupees) 





Woollen Shawls— 


Pre-War 

Average 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-31 

. 1934- 

United Kingdom 

... 


2*8 

0*7 

0*1 

0*4 

0*2 


(lermany 

... 


16*3 

96 

4-9 

7*9 

7-5 

♦i*7 

Other Countries 



7*8 

3*8 

0*9 

2*6 

1*7 

5*3 


Total 

41*5 

26*9 

ll'l 

5*9 

10-8 

9*5 

12*0 

Hosiery 

... 

12*0 

20*0 

9-7 

6*7 

6*9 

8*8 

12*3 

Other sorts of Manufactures 

32*1 

86*5 

63*9 

44*4 

71 5 

699 

178*0 

Total op Wool & Woollens 

3,24*6 

4,28*5 

2,81 1 

1,62 1 

2,96*5 

2,54*9 

386*5 
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Imports of Artificial Silk Manufactures. 

(Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 



10L*7-i»8 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-81 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-*35 

i’iecej^ood:; of Colton and 
Artificial Silk 









Uni led Kin^^dom 

tiyi 

81.1 

41*0 

12*7 

9*0 

17*1 

14*1 


(iermany 

H)-? 

20*0 

9*7 

3*9 

4*9 

7*8 

‘2*1 


Switzerland 

SS-9 

53*2 

43*4 

15*3 

7*0 

4*4 

11*1 


Italy 

9i*:i 

92*(i 

51*2 

19*0 

100 

21*8 

10*3 


Austria 


17*0 

9*2 

2*8 

1*0 

3*0 

3*7 


.lapaii 

io:j 

30*5 

140*0 

150*4 

208*0 

‘252*4 

1‘24*2 


Other Countries 

1»I\S 

25*8 

19*9 

0*9 

3*5 

3*7 

2*4 

... 

Totai. 


330*4 

315*0 

211*0 

251*8 

310*2 

178*9 


Other Artificial Silk 
Manufactures 









United Kiiijirdom 

49*‘J 

33*2 

24*3 

14*2 

13*3 

15*1 

17 

24*4 

(Germany 

7*1 

12*5 

7*2 

5*3 

4*0 

3*9 

4*7 

2*3 

Netherlands 

10*7 

13*4 

0*4 

8*7 

10*1 

7*1 

2*0 

0*3 

France 

iro 

0*5 

11*0 

1*4 

7*3 

3*3 

4*2 

1*5 

Switzerland 

(>1 

0*3 

5*3 

0*9 

2*8 

0*7 

*2 

*2 

Italy 

0()*4 

01*0 

40*4 

50*0 

41*3 

47*8 

37*0 

552 

United Stales of America ... 


... 

0*8 

1*8 

2*2 

*9 


Japan 

3-i 

3*1. 

5*5 

3*8 

0*2 

10*0 

31*0 

268*0 

Other (\)nntries 

S'7 

9*7 

10*3 

4*4 

5*7 

9*0 

‘2*4 

7*8 

ToT\r. 

102*4 

140*0 

117*0 

90*1 

92*5 

105*7 

100*0 

35'J-7 


Imports of Tea (Black and Green) 

(Value in Thousands of Rupees) 


Names of Co 

Pre-War 

Average 

19*28-20 

19*29-30 

19:10-31 

1931-3*2 

193*2-:i3 

l9:i3-34 

IM*-:!') 

Ceylon 

7,10 

10,24 

18,88 

15,41 

18,09 

11,83 

5,25 

8,49 

Straits Settlements 


*2,0*2 

1,3*2 

90 

50 

53 

18 

10 

Java ... 

81 

28,28 

22,53 

7,03 

4,50 

1,00 

1 


China (ineluding Hongkong) 10,70 

*23,01 

*20/21 

*20,90 

19,10 

18,60 

16,28 

8,83 

Other Countries 

3,08 

4,07 

96 

78 

1,3*2 

2,07 

3,42 

4, TO 

Total . 

.. *22,29 

74/22 

68,90 

45, 6S 

43,57 

84,68 

2,518 

17,12 
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Imports of Food, Drink and Tobacco— (Con/d.) 

(In Lakhs of Rupees) 


NaiiK* oi Couiilrics 


Provisions, etc.— 

United Kin^^dom 
Netherlands 

Straits Scllleinciils (inel. 
Labuan) 

China (inel. llon^kong) 
United Slates ol America- .. 
Australia 
Other Couutri(\s 


Total 


Tobacco ' 

Unmanufaelured 
Ci;y.Trs 
Cij'areltcij ; 

United Kin^rdom 
China (inel. Hongkong) 
Kgypt 

United Slates of America ... 
Other Countries 


i 

Tolal of Cij^arellcs ... 
Tobacco for Pipes & Ci^atelLes 
Other Sorts 


I*re*Wnr 

^Vvcfagc 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-31 

1934-35 


2,33 

1,91. 

1,51 

1,40 

1,51 

161 

9 

1,58 

1,27 

57 

35 

2-4 

25 

•Ji 

32 

32 

24 

20 

20 

25 

1. 

16 

15 

10 

8 

9 

11 

t 

•1.8 

40 

22 

19 

14 

15 

:i 

9 

9 

13 

18 

16 

12 

51 

G() 

71 

64 

53 

38 

40 

‘J,‘20 

5,64 

4,88 

3,41 

2,93 

2,72 

289 

(In Thousands 

of Rupees) 






39,72 

14,40 

29,86 

62,27 

47,27 

33,56 


1,75 

1,60 

1,04 

85 

74 

61 


2,11,76 

1,17,95 

48,55 

26,31 

16,62 

20,4.5 



2,07 

2,70 

1,01. 

34 

32 


61 

4t 

63 

32 

32 

28 


-M) 

1,04 

55 

50 

52 

64 


40 

98 

35 

78 

1,26 

33 

52,71. 

2,13,17 

1,22,18 

52,78 

28,95 

19.06 

22,03 


13,37 

10,89 

8,51. 

3,06 

3,00 

3,91 

is,:« 

1,.>1 

1,80 

2,13 

1,80 

2,08 

l.U 

71,1)7 

2,69,71 

1,31,16 

9 1, 35 

9<»,91 

72,15 

61 ,55 
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Table showing the total Exports to each principal country, the Imports from the respective country and the Balance 
of trade with each such country, distinguishing between countries in the British Empire and foreign 
countries, for Pre-War, War and Post-War years and for years 1926-27 to 1934-35 — (contd.) 

( In Lakhs of Rupees. ) 
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Table showing the total Exports to each principal country, the Imports from the respective country and the Balance 
of trade with each such country, distinguishing between countries in the British Empire and foreign 
countries for Pre-War, War and Post-War. years and for years 1926-27 to 1934-35. — (contd.) 
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Composition of the cost of living indices : A. foodstuffs ; B, heating and lighting ; C, clothing ; D, rent ; E. miscellaneous and other expenses. 



Tonnage of vessels engaged in the foreign sea-borne trade of British India 
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Silver ... ... 303 *-',827 3,513 5,908 4,943 3,275 4,398 6,847 9,796 9,712 

(a) Imported in appreciable quantities from Tibet. 

(b) Charas imported mainly from Central Asia and Turkistan. 


Rail-borne Trade at Stations adjacent to land frontier routes of India proper. 
( All Quantities in Thousands of Mounds except Treasure ) 
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Total tonnage of vessels employed in the Trade of India 

{In thousands of Tons) 


Year 

Foreign trade 

Coasting trade 

1924-25 

17,656 

41,584 

1025-26 

17,186 

43,112 

1926-27 

17,039 

43,481 

1927-28 

17,579 

47,87,8 

1028-29 

18,872 

49,800 

1929-80 

19,884 

52,181 

42,026 (Not accurate 

1980-31 

17,791 

as Madras figures 
are not available) 

1081-82 

16,552 

Not available 

1982-33 

15,708 

51,006 

1988-34 

15,077 

51,625 

1984-85 

16,167 

54 3.84 




TRADE SECTION : 
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I INTERNAL TRADE 
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The importance of internal trade has 
generally betm overlooked in all countries 
lor a variety of reasons. There was in the 
Jirst place, the survival of the old mercaii- 
talist notion that the wealth of a country 
IS increased only through its foreign trade, 
llie leissez fatre economics o1 the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries did little to 
help a more correct appreciation of the im- 
ponance of internal trade activity, tliough 
It gave a corrective to the crudities of 
inercantalisin. 'I'hc exaggeration of the 
importance of foreign trade may be seen 
Iroiii the fact ttiat uiteriiational trade has 
been regarded widely as identical with 
world trade and as the sole index of eco- 
hornic prosperity. With the formulation 
ot national economic policies and the 
growth ot protectionism, internal trade is 
ljuund to 'grow both in volume and in im- 
portance. Ill India foreign trade mono- 
polished the alien tion of economists for two 
reasons. Firstly, Government was more in- 
terested in foreign trade than internal 
trade and, therefore, provided more statis- 
tics in regard to the former. Secondly, the 
slate of the national economy and the 
country’s indebtedness invested the favour- 
al)le balance ot trade and balance of pay- 
ments with an unique importance. Now 
that India, in common with the rest of 
tile world, has taken to the policy of pro- 
tectionism with a view probably to ultimate 
economic self-sufficiency, the course of 
internal trade has to be studied with at 
least as much care and attention as the 
foreign trade. It is with a view to facili- 
tate such an important study that we 
have included as from this year statistics 
of internal trade in the Indian Finance 
Year Book. 

It will be easily seen that internal trade 
falls into two divisions— coastng trade and 
^'ail and river-borne traffic. The statistical 
data furnished in this section of the Year 
Rook require an explanatory note about 
Ihe basis of compilation. 


COASTAL TRADl: 

The "coastal trade" dealt with in these 
tables is the trade registered at the British 
Indian ports, that is to say, the trade of 
these ports with one another and with 
Indian ports not British. The figures 
sl'iow generally the trade as declared in the 
shipping documents duly scrutinised with 
reports of notices of short arrivals or ship- 
ments and passed through the Customs 
Houses up to the last working day of the 
month or as near to that dae as ia practic- 
able. The term "Indian merchandise" 
comprises all goods that are of the growth, 
produce or manufacture of India. Indian 
merchandise is distinguished from Foreign 
merchandise in the declaration of importers 
or exporters made in the Bills of Entry or 
Shipping Bills from which the trade statis- 
tics are compiled. 

The registration of the coasting trade is 
done separately (from the foreign sea- 
borne trade) in the six maritime provinces 
namely, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
J-tombay, Sind, Madras and Burma. The 
total imports into, and the total exports 
from, each province are divided as 

tollows: — 

1. Internal trade, i.c., trade among 
ports within the same province. 

(This includes the trade between a 
Customs and a non-Customs Provin- 
cial port which is registered at a 
Customs port). 

2. External trade, i.e., the trade, 
betw^'cn one province on the one side 
and all other provinces plus non- 
British ports in India (e.g., Kathia- 
war ports, French ports, etc.) on the 
other. 

Passengers’ baggage, postal transactions 
and merchandise transhipped at Customs 
ports are excluded from the accounts of 
both imports and exports. Imports and 
exports of gold and silver coin and bullion 
on private or Government account, are re- 
corded separately and are not included in 
the figures of merchandise. Merchandise 
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imported or exported on Government ac- 
count, however, is outside the scope of 
these statistics. 

Figures of quantities and values are 
given as declared by importers and ex- 
porters in Bills of Entry and Shipping 
Bills, as subsequently checked by the 
Customs officials. The weight recorded is 
the net weight, i.e., it does not include the 
weight of the covers or packing. Accord- 
ing to the provi^ons ot the Indian Sea 
Customs Act, Vlll of 187b (Section 30), 
the values of goods imported or exported 
represent: — 

(a) the wholesale cash price, less 
trade discount for which goods of the 
like kind and quality are sold or are 
capable of being sold at the time and 
place of importation or exporation, as 
the case may be, witliout any abate- 
ment or deduction whatever, except 
(in the case of goods imported) of the 
amount of the duties payable on the 
importation thereof ; or 

(b) where such price is not ascer- 
tainable, the cost at which goods of 
the like kind and quality could be 
delivered at such place without any 
abatement or deduction, except as 

In the foreign sea-borne trade, import 
or export duties are not included in the 
values recorded, but in the values of 
articles imported or exported as recorded 
in the coasting trade, customs and excise 
duties previously paid are included, 

RAIL AND RIVER.BORNE TRADE 
The statistics of rail and river-borne 
trade were published upto the year 1922 
but were then discontinued on grounds ot 
economy. The information collected prior 
to 1922 used to be compiled from quarterly 
returns furnished by the local government 
and they were published in a consolidated 
form in an annual publication. The pub- 
lication of these statistics was resumed 
from the year 1933-34; and it is now essen- 
tially on the same basis ; but the figures 
are published monthly and purport to be 
a summary view of the inland trade of 
India during each month together with 
runiiing totals from the beginning of the 
official year. 

The statistics relate to the inland trade 
of India, earned by the railways and the 
steamer services, and represent the move- 
ment of the trade into and from a province 
taken as a whole, or a chief port or ports, 
the trade of which is registered separately 
from that of the tmdc ot the province in 


which such port or ports may be situated. 
l‘hei trade dealt with in thsee accounts 
would, therefore, fall into one or other of 
the following categories: — 

(i) the trace ot a province wiiii 
other provinces, 

(ii) the trade of a chief port with 
the province in which it is situated, 
and 

(hi) the trade of a chief port with 
other provinces. 

Goods carried from one station to 
another within the same province or prin- 
cipal trade block are not registered for 
purposes of these accounts. 

Classification of the trade by blocks.--- 
For the purposes ot registration of these 
statistics the country is divided into 18 
principal blocks, namely — 

(i) 9 blocks representing the Britisli 
provinces— Assam, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, the United Provinces ot Agra 
and Oudh, the Punjab (including me 
North-West hroauer Province anu tin* 
Delhi Province), Sind and Britisli 
Baluchistan, the Central Provinces an 
Berar, Bombay and Madras ; 

(ii) 4 reprsenting the principal port 
towns — Calcutta, Bombay, the Madras 
seaports, and Karachi ; and 

(hi) 5 representing Indian States— 
Rajputana, i^entral India, the Nizam's 
Territoiy, Mysore, and Kaslimir. 

Thus, the trade shown against “Bengal” 
is the trade of the province of Bengal, ex- 
cluding Calcutta, the trade of which is 
shown separately ; similarly^ the trade 
credited to “Bombay,” to “Sind and 
British Baluchistan,” or to “Madras” ex- 
clude the trade of Bombay port, Karachi 
or the Madras seaports for which separate 
figures are given. The rail-bome trade is 
not registered in Burma. The trade of the 
Indian States which lie within the external 
boundaries o^ a British province is included 
in the trade of that province. 

The table gives a concurrent view of the 
imports into, and exports from, each of 
the 18 principal trade blocks of the com- 
modities selected for specification in these 
accounts. As in inland trade the same 
commodity would figure once as imports 
into one trade block and again as exports 
from another, the necessity for separate 
tables to show the imports and exports has 
been dispensed with. 

The plan on which the system of regis- 
tration in force is based is that each of the 
railways should register its own imports 
(i.e., such traffic as is received at stations 
on its line within a particular province or 
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principal trade block from other provinces 
or blocks) without taking any account of 
the traffic which is received at such station 
en route to a destination on a different 
system, or to a station on the same system 
situated outside the province or trade 
block. In order to mmimisc the number 
of returns it has been arranged with the 
major railways that the statistics of import 
into stations on the minor railways with 
which they connect should also be regis- 
tered by them. In the case of river-borne 
trade, the traffic is registered by the agents 
of the different steamer services con- 
cerned: — 

(a) between Calcutta and 

(1) ) Assam, 

(2) Bengal, excluding Calcutta, 

(3) Bihar and Orissa, 

(4) the United Provinces ; 

(b) between Assam and 

(1) Bihar and Orissa, 

(2) the United Provinces ; 

(c) between Bengal, excluding Calcutta 
and 

(1) Assam, 

(2) Bihar and Orissa, 

(3) the United Provinces ; and 

(d) between Bihar and Orissii and the 

United Provinces. 

The trade carried partly by rail and 
partly by river, when booked through and 
carried by steamers running on connection 


with railways, is to be recorded generally 
by the railway administration concerned. 
The Inter-provincial trade borne in coun- 
try boats is not so large as to justify 
separate arrangements for its registration, 
and the registration of such traitic would 
in any case offer serious administrative 
difficulties. 

As the railway and steamer invoices 
show only the figures of quantity, the 
statistics offered in these accounts also re- 
late to quantities only. Owing to the 
great disparity between prices for the same 
commodity in different parts of the country 
counts to work out the corresponding 
it is imposwsiblc for purposes of these ac- 
figures of value and experience in the past 
has shown that on whatever basis values 
are assigned to the quantity figures re- 
corded, these arc in most cases liable to 
make only a very vague approximation to 
the truth and should more often than not 
afford no basis for working out a true and 
correct balance of trade for the different 
provinces involved. The quantity figures 
entered in these accounts represent net 
weights, i.e., the gross actual weights re- 
corded in the invoices less certain percent- 
ages (varj-’ing, according to the class of 
goods involved) which have been taken 
to represent the weight of packing mate- 
rial, etc. The net weights so given are in 
all cases based on figures of quantity which 
are recorded in the invoices uniformly in 
standard maunds of 82 2/7 lbs. 
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Coasting Trade of India 
Imports of Foreign Merchandise 

(Value in Thousands of Rs.) 



1024 25 

1025-26 

1026-27 

1027-28 

1028-20 

1020-80 

1082-38 

1988-84 

1084-85 

Hardware 

42,25 

50,05 

52,17 

62,01 

50,00 

62,70 

87,88 

87,77 

88,78 

Kerosene 

15,00 

17,86 

12,45 

18,78 

0,88 

11,13 

23,38 

21,01 

14,99 

Cotton Manufactures 

2,65,04 

2,32,11 

2,54,37 

8,01,04 

2,74,56 

3,81,34 

1,78,03 

1,44,02 

1,80,71 

Tobacco 

5,10 

11,70 

11,87 

11,81 

15,02 

8,99 

20,.30 

2,48 

2,54 

All others 

5,26,44 

5,65,05 

5,43,52 

4,04,83 

4,60,83 

5,68,64 

4,37,12 

4,58,24 

4,57,88 

Total 

8,59,83 

8,77,17 

8,74,38 

8,88,00 

8,20,28 

10,82,80 

6,06,66 

6.63,52 

G,44,.35 


The details for the years 19il0-31 and 1931-82 arc not available. The totals arc 
respectively Us. 7,35,00,000 and Rs. 6,93,00,000. 


Coasting Trade of India 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
(Value in Thousands of Rs.) 


Articles 

1024-23 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1932-33 

19.33-34 

1934-35 

Hardware 

51,40 

56,07 

59,96 

66,64 

55,05 

56,64 

44,87 

88,01 

34,98 

Kerosene 

30,54 

61,31 

35,38 

.31,32 

25,71 

27,96 

29,41 

28,53 

80,73 

Cotton Manufactures 

4,48,07 

3,77,16 

3,74,11 

5,26,28 

5,17,25 

5,66,94 

2,35,45 

1,68,50 

1,60,63 

Tobacco 

13,72 

9,42 

7,17 

9,93 

8,52 

11,64 

8,97 

5,00 

4,48 

Ail others 

4,67,09 

6,55,73 

5,85,79 

6,21,42 

5,13,61 

6,01,54 

4,81,48 

5,22,74 

5,43, 4;i 

Total 

10,10,82 

11,59,69 

10,62,41 

12,55,59 

11,20,14 

12,64,72 

8,00,13 

7,62,78 

7,74,23 


Details for the years 1930-81 and 1931-82 arc not available. The totals are Rs. 0 , 41 | 00,000 and 
Rs. 8,41,75,000 respectively. 



(Value in Lakhs of Rs.) 
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18 


(tt) Includes total trade of lakhs under Government treasure Figures not a\^ilable 

details for which are not available under ‘Ucngal/ 


Coasting Trade 

Total Trade as between Provinces 
iValue in Lakhs of Rs.^ 
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i A BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF 
I ECONOMY 

i 

“ X — X^:x--K — KTT: = 

I he economy of inch province. .4s thh 
iyl.'iiipl iu'rfs hf'jun ion fnic in ike prof;rcs'i 
of l/ir Year I'ook, ijc are ohliycd to post- 
pfint a -mon saiisjaclory ciccomplishmcnt 
oj this task In I he next issue of the Ycar- 
iinok. 


The folloujing articles mark Ike he "in 
ninfis of an attempt to give a bird's eye 
vicio of the economic life of each province 
in India. Our aim in furnishing an essen- 
tially scrappy account is to encourage the 
fiabii of taking a comprehensive view of 



PROVINCIAL 


X 



BENGAL 


is the most popnkitfil 

provinci* in India. The po])nl,'ilion in 1931 
was 50.1 million, which is very nearly one- 
^ixlh ol lhat of India as a whole. Amongst 
Ihi; major provinces of liuha, it is the most 
dmsely popiilaU’d al.^i. W’hile the ]X)pula- 
lion h.n* 100 aci\s of sown area for British 
India is only no. in Bengal il conies to as 
much e.s 213. 'I'he growlli of i)(n)ulalioii by 
jS per cent, in the J'rovince during the last 
lidy \ears, liowtwei*, is the ^aine as lhai lor 
hie rest of India during the same period. 

Brodnclioii of raw maverials forms the 
j>iinci]jal oecui)atioii of tiie pco])le of India. 
Ihe loilowing iigniis vrould be c'f help in 
riiakiiig a com])aralive .slncly ol the occiipa 
linn of the |)eople in Bengal with that of 
India. 


IH.STHIIUJTIOM OK VVOllKKUS IN nm 



(K-arner.s and (leiieiiderls 1 

d' bo 111 

sexes) 


in 

Bengal 

In Indi 

1 . 

Exploitation ol' animals 

‘ ,, 



and ve«'olr'.lion 

(;s.:u 

07.11 

L'. 

Exploilation of niineials 

().‘2U 



Industry 

:s.so 

».o: 

k 

Transport 

i.tw 

1 .;i8 

A 

Trade ^ ... 


5.1.> 

1). 

i'nhlie Koree 

O.ld 

0.55 

1 . 

Public Administration ... 

o.:ri 

O.iit. 

s. 

Professions and biheial 




Arl.s 

].1W 

1.50 

f!. 

IVr.sons liviiifr on their 




Income 

0.17 

0.14 

u>. 

Domestic Services 

j.iiS 

T.OtS 

II. 

Insnfticiently described 




occupation 

t.82 

.5.05 

Biiprodiicfive 

1.48 

1.05 


The percentage of people living by the 
pmdnction of raw materials is higher in 
^^“‘ngal thar^ the all-India figure. 'IVans- 
port, trade, professions and liberal arts and 


persons living on their incoine, all' claim a 
higiier percentage in Jk ngai than of India 
as a w'liole. The percentage.-, in Bengal are 
less than Iho.sc* of India, in iiidnslry, public 
hirce, ])ul)lie adiiiinisLration and domestic 
servin'. 

Agricnltiire is the main avocation of the 
(Hoph* in I>cngal as el.-ewh(Te in India. 
Although tlu‘ sown area is only 2^.7 million 
acres which is rougfily a])0’.it onc-ninlh o^' 
the net sown area in 'iirili>]i India, llie land 
being exceptionally fertile . the agricultural 
industry ol Bengal is second to that of no 
oihir province in India. (.)[ the 28.7 
million ai'rcs, rice i*.. cnltixated in as much 
as 22.1 million acres, (uIkt food grains and 
pulse are grown on i.t niill'en acivs. jute is 
grown on i.O million aerts, oil seeds on 
i.i million acres and the serious other 
crops such as irottoii, tea, spices, tobacco, 
fodder etc., on the reinaining 2.8 million 
acres. The acreage nnder rice tLillivatioii 
in Bengal is not onls' tiie largest in India 
but also in the whole world. K\(‘n Italy, 
whieli comes aider India, in i\gard to acreage 
nnder rice cnliivatioa has only 12 million 
acres w’hich is about lialf of that of Bengal. 
The percentage of laieage under rice eiil- 
tivalion of Bengal to that of tin* total acreage 
under rice ciillivabon in India itself, 
amounts to 27 per cent. Bengal contri- 
buted in 1033-34. 8,04 (),ooo tons of rice out 
of the total Indian production of 30,353,100 
tons. The huge production of rice in 
Bengal is reiulered ptissible by the physical 
condition (d the province sucli as the 
abundant supply of water whether by means 
of annual IUkkIs or good rainfall, and also 
b\" the direct dependence of tin* ])opulatiou 
on it for their very food. 
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After rice, jute which is the monopoly of 
India, is the most important crop of Bengal. 
Unlike rice, which is produced all 'over 
Bengal, jute |)r()diu:tion is mainly con- 
centrated in six districts— Mymensingh, 
Tippera, Dacca, Kangpur, Faridpur and 
Patna. The total area under jute in 
1931-32 ill India was 1,845,216 acres. Of 
this Bengal itself contributed 1,596,700 
acres. The rt'sl was dix ided belwi'eii Assam 
and Bihar and Orissa. Indian production 
of jute in 1931, 1932, and 1933 was 5.6 
million, 7,1 million and 7.93 million bales, 
respectively. The world d(*prc'Ssion has hit 
the Bengal agriculturist hard. The price of 
jute has fallen by nearly 60 per c(;nt. and 
rice by 50 per cent, of tlu* pre-depression 
prices. On the whole, it would be no exag- 
geration to* state that the income of the 
agriculturist has fallen to between 40 and 
50 per cent, of what it was in 1929-30. 

The fall in the agriculUiral prices has 
■told heavily on the agriculturists who form 
the major portion of th(? population. The 
agricultural indebtedness of Bengal was 
estimated at Ks. 100 crores by the C'entral 
Banking inquiry Committee. On account 
of the ruinous fall in the price of agricultural 
produce, the indebh'dness must at least be 
double now. 'renanls and Zemindars have 
been put to great difficulty in ever 
adequately molding their rental charges to 
the Government. The co-operative move- 
ment has been doing something in its usual 
way to help the agriculturists but as would 
S(?ern Irom the foregoing lirief account, by 
itself it cannot do anything appreciable to 
lighten the burden of indebtedness. In 
February 1934, the Bengal Board of 
Economic Enquiry was constituted with a 
view to Study the economic problems of 
the province with special reference to the 
rural problem and advise the Government 
of the measures that should be adof)ted. 
The first year of its existence lias been spent 
in making a study of the rural c^mditions of 
the province. The Iloard has also drafted 
a. bill to conciliate and adjust the debts 
of the rural area by a rbii ration tribunals. 
Unless the Board studies the rural problem 
of the provinces inteiisi\-ely and- is in con- 
tinuous existence for a nuni])er of years it 
cannot do any tiling substantial. 

The Co-o])erative movement in this 
province, as elsewhert* in India, has .so long 
been an agricultural credit movement. 
Since the agriculturist in the country is 
simjily notorious for being born in debt, 
wallowing in debt and <lying in debt, no 
wonder allentioii has been focussed on the 


credit aspect of the movement to the detri- 
ment of the* other aspects of co-operation. 
I'hough the six years of world depression 
has affected the agricultural credit societies 
in this Province as in other provinces, the 
co-operative movement has not unduly 
siiSiTed. Amongst the major ])rovinces in 
India^ Bengal has the largest number of 
co-operative societies, after Punjab. While 
the number of societies per 100,000 inhabi- 
tants in 1932-33 was 32.9 for all-India, in 
Punjab and Bengal it amounted to 89.3 and 
47.2. The total working capital of the co- 
operative societies in Bengal in 1932-33 was 
ks. 17 crores and lo lakhs. In regard to 
this, however, Bengal occupies the third 
place in India, after Punjab and Madras. 

I'lie co-operative credit societies in Beiignl, 
ns in other j>arts of India, cater only lo the 
short-term credit needs of the agriculturists. 
The supply of long-term credit is beyond 
the means of these societies as their funds 
are mainly obtained from fixed deposits of 
one or two years and current deposils. For 
effecting improvi^ments in land, ])urchase of 
lands, cattle etc., tliese societies are of very 
little help to the agriculturists. For such 
pur])osi‘s land mortgage banks cayxibli* of 
supplying credit for periods ranging from 
5 lo 15 or even 20 years are necessary. 
The co-operative land mortgage banks wi n 
first started in India only as recently as 
1920. While the land mortgage blinking; 
has made some appreciable lieadway in 
Madras, its progress in other jjrovincis, 
especially in Bengal, is negligible. In lOM, 
liow'ever, five land mortgage banks ha\'i- 
brim organised with a working capital ol 
Rs. 2I lakhs. 

The non-credit co-operative movement in 
India has been showing some signs c)l 
animation only during the last few years. 
Those which are absolutely pi'culiar to the 
Province may be briefly noticed here. I'la 
tanli-Malarial and Public Fleallb societies 
are the most important of the non-credit 
co-operative sociidies of Bengal. Whim it 
is remembered that Malaria is one of Ihi; 
severest curses of Bengal, that out of 86,618 
villages in Bengal at least 60,000 are afllicted 
with the scourge and that it is responsible 
for the death of 3' lakhs of peo])le annually, 
the imperativii need and importance ol 
these societies would become immediately 
apparent. I'wo of these societies were 
originally started in 1917 and in 1932-3.J 
they numbered 927 and had a membershi)) 
of 18,720. Though these societies have as 
yet not progressed in any magnificient 
manner, as pointed out by Dr. C. A. Burtly 
before- the Agricultural ('ommission, they. 
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however,^ appear to have succeeded “in 
awakening Bengal villages to the neces- 
sity and possibility of improving the health 
of their villages by their own efforts." The 
rural societies are all federated into the 
Central *to-operative Malarial Society situat- 
ed at Calcutta. These societies certainly 
deserve to be encouraged and to be increased 
in larger numbers. 

When dealing with the development of 
co-operative movement in India, the Indian 
Year Book of 1934 started about the milk 
societies that “one of the notable contribu- 
tions of Bengal to the co-operative move- 
ment is the immense organisation built up 
on the co-operative sale and supply of 
milk." The unit of organisation is the 
rural society covering a village and having as 
its members only bona-fide milk producers. 
'I'he Central organisation with which the 
rural milk societies in the Presidency Divi- 
sion are federated is the Calcutta Milk 
Societies' Union. This Union handled last 
year 115 maunds of milk a day on an 
average and sold Rs. 4J- lakhs worth of 
milk. 

Bengal is backward in regard to indus- 
trialisation ill India only in comparison with 
Bombay. This inferiority is undoubtedly 
due to the greater attachmemt that the people 
of the Province have for investments in 
land. Of' late, Bengal has been showing 
signs of being industrialised at a faster rate 
than before. Amongst the industries of the 
Province, the jute* industry naturally occu- 
pies the pre-eminent position. The history 
of the industry up to the year 1925-26 has 
been practically one of continuous progress 
in respect of number of mills, looms and 
output. The number of mills has increased 
from 60 in 1900 to 92 in 1933-34. The 
looms have risen in the same period from 

15,000 to 60,000. The Indian Jute mills 
ronsume nearly half the jute goods in India. 
The demand for jute and its manufactures 
both in India and abroad has fallen very 
considerably during the last four years 
owing to the depression in world trade. In 
order to keep the equilibrium between the 
restricted demand for jute all over the world 
and its huge supply, the Bengal Govern- 
nient have started an intensive propaganda 
for the voluntary restriction of jute crop. 
As the jute industry of India, which is 
practically synonimous with the jute industry 
of Bengal, is dealt elsewhere in detail, it is 
unnecessary to dwell on it at greater length 
here. 

The cotton mill industry of Bengal which 
comes next in order of importance is of more 
recent growth. There are now 22 cotton 


mills in existence having about 5,000 looms 
in all. The following figures give the pro- 
duction of cotton yarn and piecegoods of all 
kinds in Bengal. 


Year 


1914*15 

1019-20 

1921r25 

1929-30 

1933-34 


Produftion of 
yarn in lbs. goods of all 

description in yards. 

81.700.000 13,540,000 

35.229.000 29,165,000 

25.672.000 26,9-i5,000 

37.053.000 72,485,000 

39.912.000 114,640,000 


The quantity of piecegoods produced in 
the Province now is nearly ten times whal 
it was twenty years back. Though the 
achievement is by no means negligible, there 
is plenty of room for furthcir development. 
On the basis of 14.17 yards per capita con- 
sumption in India, Bengal’s demand for 
piecegoods amount to 730 million yds. The 
mills in Bengal are able to supply only about 
onc-seventh of this demand, the rest being 
met from the supply of other provinces and 
foreign countries. The scope for develop- 
ment in the Province is, therefore, about six- 
fold. 

The other major industries of the Pro- 
vince are coal mining, tea, sugar, paper and 
iron and steel industry. The coal mines of 
Bengal contribute one-fourth of the total 
Indian coal production. In 1931, Bengal’s 
output was 5.8 million tons out of 20.7 
millions in India. Ranccguiige is the most 
important coalfield of Bengal. The welfare 
of this industry is of great importance to 
this Province. The tea industry of Bengal 
has absorbed a large amount of capital 
and is concentrated in Jalpaiguri and Chitta- 
gong. This industry engages on an average 

200.000 people. As regards the sugar indus- 
try though it has made rapid progress else- 
where in India under the aegis of protection, 
in Bengal its development has been very 
poor. This is really a matter for surprise 
when the soil and climate which are very 
favourable for the cultivation of sugarcane 
are taken into account. The estimated pro- 
duction in Bengal in 1934-35 is 11,000 tons, 
whereas the demand is approximately 130,000 
tons. When the various natural advantages 
which Bengal enjoys in regard to this indus- 
try by way of favourable soil, cheap labour 
price, advantage in railway freight as com- 
pared with sugar from other provinces are 
considered, it is apparent that the industry 
has a great future when it begins to be deve- 
loped in right earnest. In regard to the 
paper industry, Bengal stands supreme in 
India. There arc three well-equipped and 
large paper mills in the Province. The 
paper production of Bengal in 1931 was 

35.000 tons out of the total Indian produc- 
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tion of 40,000 tons. A big factory for the 
manufacture of steel castings, scrap, etc., is 
being constructed at Belur a few miles from 
Calcutta. The factory will commence to 
work within a few months from now. 

Apart from these large-scale induslriiis, 
there are the medium size industries and the 
small-scale industries providing employment 
for many in the Ih-ovince as well as occupy- 
ing an important position in the economic 
structure of the Province. Some of the 
medium-sized industries are chemicals, 
toilettes and soaps, electric fans, electric 
bulbs, paint, varnish, glass, match, shoe- 
making, hosiery, flour mills, oil mills, rice 
mills etc. All these have shown consider- 
able expansion during the last few years. 
The small-scale or cottage industries arc 
those which have been carried on from 
time immemorial in the villages. They 
form a vital part in the economic structure 
in that they provide alternate sources oi 
employment to millions of under- cm ployed 
agriculturists. 

TIandloom weaving is the most important 
cottage industry and is widely spread 
throughout the Provii a\ It is true that the 
world famous muslin weavers of Dacca arc 
all dead and gone and the very cotton with 
which they wove their line webs an* grown 
no more and is probably even extinct. And 
yet, even to-day their descendeiits are carry- 
ing on against great odds, it not the weaving 
of muslins, at least the manufacture of some* 
line hand- woven cloth. Though no statistics 
arc available as to the total output and the 
price realised of these handloom products, 
both must be very appreciable. It is a 
matter for congratulation that the Govern- 
ment of India should have realised the 
importance of the handloom industry for 
India and undertaken to provide five lakhs 
of rupees for that pur|X)sc annually. Bengal 
is given a grant of Rs. 35,000 for the current 
year and Rs. 80,000 from the next year. 
The brass and bell metal industry of Bengal 
is the next most important cottage industry 
of the Province and the value of the products 
annually produced amounts to several lakhs 
of rupees. Amongst the other cottage indus- 
tries, the more im|)ortant ones are cutlery, 
pottery, fishing, silk weaving and rearing, 
mat and coir making, ceramics, toy making, 
button making etc. The cottage industries 
of Bengal have recently been given a fillip 
by tlie keen interest shown by the Depart- 
ment of Industries in Bengal which has 
undertaken the resuscitation of several indus- 
tries and have been also training many 
bhadrolok young men into such industries. 
The rural industry all over India are also 


likely to see better days, because two forces, 
the Government as well as that of the Indian 
Nalional Congress, are now definitely getting 
to be ranged on its side. The Confess has 
started the All-India Village Industries Asso- 
ciation under the guidance of that dynamic 
personality, Mahatma (laiidhi, in order to 
preserve and foster the cottage industries. 
The Government of India have also set apart 
one crore of rupees for distribution to the 
various provinces for the development of 
their village industries. 

The joint stock enterprise has made more 
headway in the Province than elsewhere in 
India. In regard to the total number of 
joint stock companies, Bengal is responsible 
for nearly half of that existing in India. 
Although the total amount of paid-up 
capital invested in these companies in Bengal 
is slightly larger than that of Bombay, tin* 
Companies in the latter province have a far 
more substantial basis. In 1930-31, out ol 
7,328 joint stock companies in India, Bengal 
had 3,652 and Bombay 959. In the same 
year out of the total paid-up capital ol 
Rs. 283 crorcs in India, Bengal contributed 
Rs. 1x2 crores and Bombay Rs. 98 crores. 
The average capital of a company in thal 
year was Rs. [0,19,000 for Bombay while 
for Bengal it was only Rs. 3,06,000. The 
number of joint stock companies in Bengal 
in 1933-34 p‘dd-uj» 

capital amounted to Rs. 133 crores. In 
her investments and paid-up ca])ilal. 
Bengal comes third only in ’ regard lu 
joint stock banks, after Bombay aii«l 
Madras. In ri*gard to insurance |•ail\va^^ 
and tramways and mills ami presses 
Bengal’s invested capital is second only tu 
that of Bombay in India. In loan offices, 
tea and coal, her joint stock enterprisc.s air 
the most important in India from the point 
of view of capital invested. The loan ofiices 
of Bengal are companies doing banking busi- 
ness mainly in the rural parts of Bengal. 
These companies were originally slartcd 
sometime in 1850 about the time the Nidliis 
of Madras were started. The development 
of the loan offices and the Nidhis are to a 
certain extent parallel. The main difference 
between the two in their method of business 
is that while the former approximates more 
to commercial land mortgage banks, 11 k* 
latter more to commercial joint-stock banks. 
The working capital of these loan offices 
amounting to about Rs. 9 crores are very 
largely locked up in landed properties. 

Bengal’s share of the foreign trade ol 
India range between 25 and 30 per cent. 
The following figures show the contribution 
of Bengal towards India’s foreign trade. 
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IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
{Ldkhtt of Rupees) 

ia32-38 1033-84 1934 35 

Bengal 85,44 82,88 36,15 

India 132,50 115,3(1 182,25 

EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 

{Lakhs nf Rupees) 

1932-38 1033-34 1934-35 

Bengal 56,(i5 63,69 62,72 

India 135,49 149,73 154.79 

THE TOTAL FOREIGN TRADE 
{In Crores nf Rupees) 

1082-38 1938-34 1934-85 

Bengal ... 98 98 100 

India ... 345 335 a57 

In regard to the total exports, Bengal 

comes second amongst the provinces giving 
the pride of the first place to Bombay. In 
n*gard to total imports, however, the table 
is reversed. 

The chief imports are cotton piccegoods, 
metals and ores, machinery and mill ware, 
sugar, mineral oils, hardware, spices, motor 
ears, provisions, paper, tobacco, paper- 
making materials, liquor, chemicals, salt. 
Similarly, the important exports are jute 
manufactunis, jute raw, tea, shellac, hidc.s 
;ind skins raw, metals and ores, oil- 
•-'•(ds and rice. The following figures give 
I he more important imports into and exports 
Irnm Bengal during the last three years. 


IMPORTS INTO BENGAL 
{Lakhs of Rupees) 


1982-33 1933-84 1984 85 


Cut ton pieerguods ... 

5,47 

3,22 

4,71 

Metals & Ores 

8,19 

8,8(i 

4,18 

Machinery & Millwork 

4,01 

.5,16 

4.65 

Sugar 

1,22 

81 

25 

Mineral oils 

1,78 

1,82 

1„56 


EXPORTS FOR BENGAL 
{Lakhs of Rupees) 


.lute Manufactures ... 

1982-88 1983-84 1984-85 
21,34 21,07 21,20 

.lute Raw 

9.71 

10,87 

19,86 

Tea 

12, .53 

15,84 

15,86 

Shellac 

88 

1,94 

2,(>4 

Hides & Skins raw ... 

1,86 

2,86 

2;0» 

Seed.s 

(SO 

2,12 

1,80 

Rice (not in the husk) 

1,32 

95 

92 


Bengal imports, normally, one fourth of 
the piecegoods imported by India, one third 
of metals and ores and 40 per cent, of the 
Indian imports of machinery and millwork 
and sugar. Between 25 and 35 per cent, 
of the Indian imports of mineral oil is also 
imported by Bengal. So far as exports are 
concerned, practically the entire Indian 
exports of jute manufactures, jute raw and 
shellac are from Bengal. Excluding Burma, 
Bengal exports the largest amount of rice 
amongst the provinces of India. 70 to 80 
per cent, of tea and about two-thirds of the 
hide.s and skins raw, exported from India 
are also from Bengal. 


BOMBAY 


Even Bombay, the premier industrial pro- 
^ iiice of India, has agriculture as its prin- 
cipal industry. 65.0 l^er cent, of the total 
'•nrners and working dependents follow agri- 
(iillure as their main avocation. The 
ioliowing figures show the occupational dis- 
tribution of people in Bombay and in India 
in 1931. 



Bombay 

India 

1. 

Exploit a liuii of animals 
and Ve.gctation 

(>5.9 

67.11 

2. 

Exploitjition of Minerals 

9.1 

0.23 

8. 

Industry 

11.9 

9.97 

k 

Transport 

2.8 

1.53 

5. 

Trade 

5.3 

1.58 

6. 

Public Finance 

0.7 

5.15 

7. 

Public Administration ... 

1.6 

0.55 

8. 

Professions and Liberal 
Arts 

1.7 

1..50 

9. 

Persons living on their 
income 

0.3 

0.14 

10. 

Domestic Service 

2.1 

7.08 

n. 

Insufficiently described 
occupation ... 

5.9 

5.05 

12. 

Unproductive occupation 

2.2 

1.05 


The figures reveal that, when Bombay is 
spoken of as the industrialised province of 
India, it has to be taken as being so only 
very relatively. Those living by exploita- 
tion of animals, vegetation and minerals are 
a little less than in India as a whole. Indus- 
try, transport and trade especially have a 
better following in the Presidency. Wherever 
there is a good demand for labour from 
industries the people seldom show any prefer- 
ence for domestic service. Probably this 
accounts for only 2.1 per cent, of the people 
in India as a whole. The prosperity of the 
province in comparison with the rest of India 
is also shown by the fact that, while the 
persons. living on their income are only 0.14 
per cent, in India, in Bombay Presidency 
alone they number 0.30 per cent., which is 
double the all-India figure. 

In 1931-32 the total area sown in the Presi- 
dency was 34 million acres. Bombay’s 
total sown area comes third in rank amongst 
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the provinces of India after the United 
Provinces^ and Madras. Out of the 34 
million acres in the Presidency, rice occu- 
pies 3 million acres, wheat 2 million acres, 
jowar (cholam or the great millet) 8 million 
acres, Bajra (cumbu or the spiked millet) 5 
million acres, gram i million acres and 
other food grains 3 million acres. In the 
total oiilpiit of jowar and bajra, Bombay 
takes the lead in India. Of the other chief 
crops, cotton and fodder crops are the most 
prominent ones. The former is grown on 4 
million acres and the latter on 2J million 
acres. In the cultivation of cotton, Bombay 
stands second in India after C. P. and Berar 
and in regard to the fodder crops also she 
ranks second after the Punjab. 

Just as jute is the main commercial crop 
of Bengal, cotton is the principal commer- 
cial agricultural produce of Bombay. If the 
Indian States in the Presidency are also 
included, the total yield of cotton in Bombay 
is the largest in India. Nearly a third of 
the total Indian cotton production is accoun- 
ted for by the Bombay Presidency (includ- 
ing the Indian States). The total yield of 
cotton in Bombay ard its Indian States in 
T931-32, 1932-33 and 1933-34 was 1,322,000, 

1.405.000 and 1,365,000 bales respectively. 

The total Indian production in the same year 
amounted to 4,088,000, 4,437,000 and 

4.633.000 bales respectively. 

'rhongh at first sight it may well appear, 
that the co-operative movement has not 
made the same progress in the Bombay 
Presidency as in the two or three other pro- 
vinces of India, when the total membership 
of the co-operative societies and the working 
capital put up by the Province is considered 
in relation to the population of the province, 
it would be readily found that Bombay does 
not lag behind the apparently more co- 
operative-minded provinces of India. The 
number of members in the co-operative 
societies in 1932-33 in the Bombay Presi- 
dency formed 2.65 per cent, of th(j 
population as against T.34 per cent, in India. 
Punjab alone amongst the major provinces 
of India has a slightly higher percentage in 
this regard than Bombay. The total work- 
ing capital of the co-operative organisations 
in the Province amounted to Rs. 15,81 lakhs 
in 1932-33. From the point of view of the 
total capital, Bombay no doubt stands fourth 
amongst the major provinces of India after 
Punjab, Madras and Bengal. When the 
number of annas contributed per head of 
population is considered, Bombay comes 
amongst the major provinces as second with 
115 annas giving the pride of place to the 
Punjab. 


As elsewhere in India, the co-operative 
societies in Bombay are mainly agricultural 
credit societies. The non-credit co-operative 
movement though a little more active in this 
Province, is by no means impressive. 
The co-operative credit societies, again, as 
in the rest of India, supply only the short- 
term credit needs of the agriculturists. Bar- 
ring a vcijy few land mortgage banks there 
are no institutions co-operative or non-co- 
operative, to meet the long-term credit 
requirements of the agriculturists. It is 
really a matter of surprise that Bombay, 
which is very advanced generally in all 
matters should have neglected to start well- 
equipped land mortgage banks which are 
absolutely essential to the agricultural 
population situated as it is to-day. 

The cotton textile industry is the main and 
most flourishing industry of the Bombay 
Presidency. In the national economy of 
India the cotton textile industry occupies a 
position, which is second only to that of 
agricultiin'; and even to-day Bombay takes 
the foremost place in the cotton textile pro- 
duction. This industry is an old and well- 
established industry and is carried on very 
largely under Indian management and Indian 
capital. The two chief centn.‘s of the indus- 
try in the Presidency arc the Bombay Island 
and Ahmedabad. The following figures giv(' 
the production of cotton piecegoods for 
Bombay Island, Ahmedabad and the rest ol 
India separately between 1931-32 anrl 
1933 - 34 - 

{In thousnntls of ifards) 

Year Bombay Ahmedabad Best of 

Isin nd India 

1931 - 32 1 , 216,889 781,236 991,769 

1932 - 33 1 , 210,598 859,867 1 , 099,131 

1933 - 34 . 923 , 0.58 907,934 1 , 114,060 

1933-34 the textile output of Bombay 
Island and Ahmedabad came to 62 p)er cent, 
of that of all- India production. 

In the production of the cotton twist and 
yarn also Bombay leads as the figures given 
below show: — 


PRODUCTION OF TWIST AND YARN 


(In million lbs,) 


Bombay Tsjand 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay Presidency 
India 


1930-31 

1931-82 

1932 33 

271 

322 

313 

137 

152 

166 

476 

549 

559 

867 

996 

1,016 


Amongst the several new industries now 
gathering momentum in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the most important is the manufac- 
ture of matches. There are eight factories 
established in the neighbourhood of Santa 
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Cruz, Ghodbunder, Rurla and Thana, In 
1932-33 there were 14 cigarette factories 
doing good business. The assemblage of 
motor cars has now become a regular and 
well-established industry in the province. In 
addition to a number of factories for tanning 
hides and skins, there are also factories for 
the manufacture of bakelite materials, electric 
fans, pins and needles, dry cells, razor 
blades, soaps, glasses, chemicals, pottery, 
paint, carbon, paper, etc. 

Three things necessary for the industrial- 
isation of any locality arc the local supply 
of raw materials, power, whether coal, oil or 
electricity, and capital. All these three 
Jiombay has or is getting to have in plenty. 
As regards capital, Bombay is the home of 
two principal and rich mercantile communi- 
ties of India, i.e., the Parsis and the 
(iujaratis. For its principal industry, name- 
ly the cotton textile industry, Bombay not 
only itself grows cotton but also can easily 
obtain from its neighbouring provinces. 
Central Provinces and Bcrar and Madras. 
Bombay has, however, no oil or coal. She 
was till recently dependent for her power 
requirements on the coal from Bengal and 
C. P. in India or the South Africa. 
Bombay during the last two decades has 
done much to removes this disability. The 
Hydro-eleclric works, which are now in 
operation in the Presidency and which gene- 
rate electric power some fifty miles away on 
the Ghats, manage to meet a very consider- 
able part of the power requirements of the 
Province. As the Hydro-eleclric schemes of 
India are dealt elsewhere in great detail it is 
unnecessary here to dilate on them. 

The handloorn weaving industry in com- 
mon with the other major provinces of 
India, is the most important collage indus- 
try in the Bombay Pre.sidt.*ncy. Almost 
evtT}^ district carries on handloorn weaving 
in spite of all competition from the 
machiiKMnade fabrics. In Poona, Nasik, 
Dharwar, Sholapur and Belgaum districts 
alone, there are reputed to be nearly 
2 lakhs of weavers. Saries and Turbans 
are the more famous products of Bombay 
handloorn weavers. Silk is woven in 
Ahmcdabad, Nasik, Thana and Surat 
Districts. Dyeing is conducted in the 
Maratha districts as well as in Gujjirat and 
Kathiawar. Bombay silver- ware and the 
brass works of Poona and Nasik are well- 
known throughout India. The other import- 
ant cottage industries of the Province arc lac, 
ivory and tortoise shell manufactures, carpet 
weaving, calico-printing, manufacture of 
gold and silver threads, kinkhabs, lacquer 
work, pottery, stone works, etc. 


Joint stock enterprise is very highly deve- 
loped in the Presidency. The total number 
of companies and the paid-up capital in 
T931-32 amounted to 1,051 and Ks. qc) 
crorcs lespectively. The paid-up capital 
employed in the Bomaby companies repre- 
sent fully one-third of the total paid-up 
capital in India. Though in the total 
amount of paid-up capital, Bombay yields 
the first place to Bengal, from the point of 
view of financial strength and soundness of 
its companies, Bombay stands foremost in 
India. If Burma is excluded, the average 
capital of Hs. 9,41,000 per Bombay com- 
pany in 1931-32 represents the highest aver- 
age amongst the major provinces of India. 
In the total paid-up capital invested in 
Banks, insurance companies, transit and 
transport companies, and mills and presses, 
Bombay Presidency occupies the first place 
in India. In regard to the paid-up capital 
invested in trading and manufacturing 
companies Bombay occupies the second 
place after Bengal. 

Bombay’s share in the foreign trade of 
India on an av(*rage works out to about 
40 per cent. The following tables illustrate 
Bombay’s share in the total Indian trade : — 

IMPOllT OF MERCHANDISE 
{Lakhs of Rupees) 

lOS‘2-33 1033-34 1934^35 
Bomhny ... 5I.,32 RnIO .53,66 

India ... 132.59 11.5,36 132,25 

EXTORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
{Lakhs of Rupees) 

1932 33 1933-31 1931-3.5 
Bombay ... 2.5.11 29.37 32,91 

Inilia ... 13.5,19 119,73 I5t*,70 

THE TOTAL FOREIGN TRADE 
(C roves of Rupees) 

1932-33 1933-31. 193l<-:i5 
Bombay ... 112 131 142 

India ... 345 33.5 357 

In regard to the total imports Bombay 
stands first in India and Bengal is second, 
whereas in tlic case of the exports the posi- 
tion is exactly reversed. 

The chief imports into the Bombay Presi- 
dency are cotton goods, metals and ores, 
machinery, sugar, motor cars, oils, raw 
cotton, cotton twist and yarn, artificial silk, 
silk manufactures, instruments, dyeing and 
tanning substances, woollen goods, paper, 
hardware, glass and glassware and drugs 
and medicines. The chief exports are raw 
cotton, oilseeds, cotton manufactures, raw 
wool, cotton yarn, oil cakes and grains, 
pulse and flour. The following tabic gives 
the more important imports into and exports 
from Bombay during the last three years: — 
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IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY 


{Lahhs of Rupees) 



1982-38 

1938-84 

1934-35 

Cotton piecef^oods ... 

5,93 

4,44 

4,94 

Cotton raw 

Machinery and Mill- 

7,0-4 

8,42 

5,01 

work 

8,07 

4,22 

4,24 

Metals and Ores ... 

3.14 

3,10 

8,61 

Oils 

2,.58 

1,94 

2,19 

Silkgoods 

Cotton twist and 

2.i56 

2,42 

2,29 

yarn 

1,0.5 

1,10 

87 

1,37 

Sugar 

1,00 

81 

Motor cars 

54 

83 

1,34 

Woollen goods 

79 

80 

1,37 


PiXPORTS FROM BOMBAY 
{Lakhs of Rupees) 



19.32-33 

1983-;i4 

1934-35 

Oil seeds 

3,07 

4,00 

3,23 

Cotton piecegoods ... 
Cotton twist and 

1,02 

81 


Yarn 

75 

78 

59 

Wool raw 

40 

83 

40 


One-third to one-fourth of the total Indian 
imports of piecegoods and sugar are import- 
ed by the Bombay Presidency. One-third 
of Indian imports of metals and ores, machi- 
nery and millwork and cotton twist and 
yarn are also absorbed by the Presidency. 
One-third to one-half of oils (mineral) and 
one-half of the Indian imports of motor cars 
also find their way into Bombay Presidency. 
35 to 40 per cent, of the woollen goods and 
five-sixths of the silk manufactures imported 
by India arc taken by Bombay. Practically 
all the Indian imports of raw cotton are 
destined for the Bombay Presidency. 

Of the exports, practically the entire 
Indian export of cotton twist and yarn, 60 
]X'r cent, of raw cotton, one-third of oil 
seeds, one-half of the piecegoods and about 
40 per cent, of the raw wool exported from 
India arc all from the Bombay Presidency. 


MADRAS 


A scrutiny of occupational statistics of 
various countries will show that the pro- 
portion of people engaged in domestic 
service to total workers is a rough gauge of 
the extent of industrialisation. The total 
workers and working dependents in Madras 
Presidency according to 1931 census is 
28.92 million, out of which 13.35 million or 
46.17 per cent, follow exploitation of 
animals and vegetation. The people 
engaged in the domestic services amount to 
7.79 million or 26.94 cent., which is 
the highest percentage amongst the major 
provinces of India. This high percentage, 
high even for Madras can be exy)laincd 
largely by the fact that domestic servants 
also engage in agriculture. The following 
figures show the distribution of workers and 
working dependents and the percentages 
borne by each group of occupation to the 
total. 


Exploitation of Animals 
Vegetation 

•i a § 

.nnd 

... 13.35 

Percentage 
^ borne to 
? the total 
^ workers and 
Dependents 

Industry 

... 2.55 

8.81 

Transport 

... 0..38 

1.85 

Trade 

... 1.22 

4.25 

Publjc Finance ... 

... 0.00 

0.21 

Public Administration 

... 0.18 

0.62 

Profession and Liberal 

... 0.38 

1..31 

Persons Living on 
income 

their 

... 0.08 

0.10 

Domestic Service 

... 7.79 

26.94 

Insufficiently described 

... 2.78 

9.65 

Unproductive 

... 0.17 

0.59 


On account of a change in the method ol 
classification, the Madras figures are not ex- 
actly comparable with that of the All-India 
census figures. It may, how(‘vtT, be stated 
confidently that the proportion of people 
following domestic service is probably tin* 
highest in this province and that trade', 
industry and transport have all a lesser 
following in the Madras Presidency than in 
Bombay or Bengal Prcsidc'ncies and in a I! 
probability lesser than even Uu* All- India 
census figures. The people frdlowing tin 
exploitation of minerals are only aboiil 
15,000 and for all practical purposes that 
group need not be taken into consideration. 
When the mines and quarries are few. no 
wonder that there are very few who followi'd 
the calling of mining or quarrying. The 
proportion of people living on their income 
in the Presidency is also Iowxt than that for 
the whole of India. 

Agriculture is the mainstay of the peopk 
in Madras in common with the rest of India. 
'Fhc total area sown in 193T-32 in the Pro- 
vince was 38 million acres w'hich is very 
nearly a seventh of the total sown area in 
India. Madras comes second in this regard 
in India after the United Provinces. Rice, 
the staple food of the people of the Province, 
naturally occupies the largest acreage. Rice 
is cultivated on 12 million acres, Jowar 
(Cholum or the great millet) 5 million acres, 
Bajra (Cambu or spiked millet) 3 million 
acres, Ragi (Marua or millet) 2 million acres 
and other food crops 7 million acres. 
Madras stands, amongst the Indian pro- 
vinces, first in the cultivation of ragi, second 
in the case of Jowar third in Bajra and 
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fourth in regard to rice. When the total 
acreage of 205 million under food grains in 
India is considered, it ^ould be found that 
Madras with 29 million acres under food 
grains stands second, yielding the first place 
only to the Punjab. In the cultivation of 
oilseeds, spices and coffee. Madras occupies 
the premier position in India. Out of 
16 million acres under oilseeds in India, as 
much as 4^ million acres are accounted for 
by Madras alone. Nearly hall the land 
under condiments and spices in India arc 
to be found in this Presidency. The cotton 
cultivation is also an important industry of 
the province, as Madras stands third 
amongst the provinces of India growing 
cotton. The acreage under cotton cultiva- 
tion in 1931-32 in the Presidency was 
> million acres. 

The agriculture of the Province owes not 
a liltlc to the agricultural and the irrigation 
departments. The former have always been 
(in the alert to find out improved seeds and 
manures, and the latter in improving the 
irrigation facilities of the Province. The 
Madras Presidency has at present some of 
the finest irrigation works in the world. 
The Mettur irrigation project which was 
nceiitly completed is one of the largest of 
its kind in the world. In 1931-32 the area 
irrigated in the Presidency was 9.2 million 
acres and then Madras stood third amongst 
the provinces of India in regard to the area 
irrigated. 

Although tlie progress of the co-operative 
nio\ement in the Madras Presidency is 
nothing impressive it, has been heartening 
ciioiigli. Madras has the large.st number of 
co-operative society members in India. In 
1932-33 the total number of members of 
primar}^ societies was 898,231, which is a 
ioiirth of the total members in India. The 
working capital of the co-operative organisa- 
tions in 1932-33 amounted to Rs. 17.30 
lakhs and in this respect Madras comes 
sticond only to Punjab which has a crore 
and a half more. 

Madras is the most progressive province 
in regard to the land mortgage banking. No 
ether province has come anywhere near it. 
The establishment of the Madras Co-opera- 
tive Central Land Mortgage Board in 1929 
to finance the local and the primary mort 
f>agc bank by centralising debenture issues 
marks the starting point of a .systematic 
development of the land mortgage banking 
in the Province. There are at present about 
.18 primary land mortgage banks in the Pre- 
sidency attempting to meet the long term 
agricultural credit needs of their localities. 
1 hough only a start has been made so far, 


the beginning has been so good that it augurs 
well for the future. 

The non-credit side of the co-operative 
movement, in common with the rest of 
India, Madras has not developed. There is, 
however, one exception. The Triplicam? 
Co-operative Society, which is a consumers' 
society has been a very successful institution. 
It is the biggest of its type not only in India 
but in the whole ot East, if Japan is 
excluded. 

The large scale industries of the province 
are cotton textiles, tanning of hides and 
skins, jute mills, oil milling, coir making, 
aluminium utensils making, match and 
pencil making, soap manufacture, saw 
milling and sugar. Of lliese, the cotton 
textiles and tanning are the more important 
industries. There arc aboui 28 cotton mills, 
4 Jute mills and 12 hosiery mills. In the 
tanning industry Madras leads ahead all the 
provinces of India. 

If the Madras Presidency has not been 
industraliscd to the extent the other two 
presidencies have been, it is because the 
Presidency has been suffering from a woeful 
lack of power resources. There are no coal 
mines within the Presidency and to get coal 
either from Bengal or C. P. is almost prohi- 
biiivcly costly. The only resource, that 
could be developed within the Presidency, 
is the Hydro-Electric power. More than a 
mere start has been already made in this 
(iirection ; and it could be safely predicted 
that within 20 years the Hydro-Electric 
power would have beiii sufficiently deve- 
loped all over the P^eside^lC3^ and the 
greate.st handicap to its industrialisation 
would be removed. I'he Hydro-Elcctric 
projects and undertakings are dealt else- 
where in detail. 

The important cottage industries of the 
Province are cotton and silk handloom weav- 
ing. Tanjorc, Madura, Kuttalam, Kumool, 
Adoni, Arni, Cocaiiada, Salem and Coim- 
batore arc; some of the very important 
centres of silk and cotton weaving. Carpets 
are made at Ellore, Ayyampattai, and 
Masulipatam. Vellore, Ganjam, Madura, 
Travancorc, Vizagapalam, Tan j ore and 
Kumbakonam are famous for their metallic 
wartis, Trichinopoly and Dindigul are noted 
all over the world for cigar manufacture. 

Madras Presidency was the first in India 
to have an efficient department of Industries. 
The Department has to its credit the starting 
of the first up to date aluminium, soap, 
pencil and paper factories in India. This 
department has been in general taking a 
greater interest and actively helping the 
cottage industries as well as the major indus- 
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tries by taking part in, as well as organising, 
exhibitions, conducting researches, training 
pupils and starting new ventures, and 
similar departments in the other province^i 
of India. 

As in the case of industries in the Joint 
Stock enterprise also, Madras Presidency 
ranks third amongst the provinces of India 
(excluding Burma). This is easy to under- 
stand. Unless industries flourish Joint 
Stock enterprise cannot thrive, and a 
parallel can generally be always found in 
any locality between its industrialisation and 
growth of joint stock companies. The Pre- 
sidency stands third in India in respect of 
the paid-up capital invested in Banks, Mills 
and Presses, second in regard of tea and 
other planting companies and fourth in 
insurance companies, (Burma being ex- 
cluded). The paid-up capital of all the 
companies in 1931-32 amounted to Rs. 15 
crores out of tlui total Indian paid-up capital 
of 286 crores. 

The Madras Presidency comes third after 
Bombay and Bengal in its contribution to 
the foreign trade of India. The following 
figures give the imports and exports of 
merchandise as well the total foreign trade 
of the Madras Presidency and India. 


The chief imports into the ^Madras Presi- 
dency are Metals’ and Ores, Cotton Manu- 
factures; Machinery^^ Millwork, Oils, sugar, 
cotton twist and yarn, vehicles, hardware, 
dyeing and tanning substances, paper and 
pasteboard, rubber and chemicals. The 
main exports from the Presidency are oil- 
seeds, tanned hides and skins, tea, cotton 
manufactures, coffee, spices, coir raw and 
manufactured. The following are the more 
important imports into and exports from 
the the Presidency during the last three 
years: — 

IMPORTS INTO THE PRESIDENCY 


(Lahhs of Rupeen) 


1932-33 

1933-34 

1984-35 

Iron and ores 

1,47 

1,40 

1,57 

Cotton piccegoods ... 
Machinery and Mill- 

1,78 

1,86 

1,35 

work 

1,08 

1,45 

1,56 

Oils 

Col Ion Twist and 

1,29 

1,01 

1,09 

Yarn ... 

86 

54 

64 

Sugar 

62 

56 

43 

Motor Cars 

19 

24 

33 


EXPORTS FROM THE 141ESIDENCY 
(Lakhs of Rupns) 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 

1932-83 1933-84 1934-35 

Madras Presidency ... 15,87 14,81 17,35 

India ... ... 132,58 115,36 132,25 

EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 

1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 

Madras Presidc?ney ... 23,78 24,81 25,2(i 

India ... ... 135,49 149,73 154,79 

TOTAL FOREIGN TRADE 
(Crores of Rujiees) 

1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 

Mailras Presidency ... 45 44 45 

India ... ... 345 335 357 


1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 


Oilseeds ... ... 6,13 

Tea ... ... 4,61 

Tanned Skins ... 2,79 

Tanned Hides ... 1,51 

Cotton raw ... 70 

Coffee ... ... 1,09 

Co lion pieee^oods ... 1,09 


Rice (not in the husk) 88 


0,13 

3,99 

2,90 

2,20 

1,11 

1,02 

1,02 

80 


5,58 

4,26 

3,02 

1,91 

1,74 

73 

73 

83 


Of the total Indian imports, about 
15 per cent, of metals and ores, i/ioth of 
cotton piccegoods, i /gth to i/ioth of machi- 
nery and millwork, i/6th of oils, i/5th of 
sugar, t^4lh to i/5lh of cotton twist and 
yarn and i/8th of motor cars are imported 
by the Presidency. 

Of the exports from India, nearly 50 per 
cent, of the oils(?cds and cotton i/4th to 
i/5th of tea, and practically all of coffee, 
tanned hides and tanned skins are contri- 
buted by the Presidency. 



Ill ' III 

5 PVBUC VTIUTIES 'SECTION: 1 

I I 

I LIGHT RAILWAYS I 

X X 

I D. Y. ANDERSON M. A. i 


Introdactory 

W. H. Cole, writing oviir thirty years ago. 
said that “the subject of Light Railways 
may be compared to a country which has 
no fixed frontiers, or to those Arctic lands 
whose northern limits are still unmapped, 
rhe reader’s first and natural demand for a 
rlefinition of the term light railways must 
be frankly met with the disappointing reply 
that a hard and fast definition, at once 
concise, exact, and comprehensive, is not 
forthcoming.’’ That is still true today, but 
for general purposes the reader may think 
of the terms “light railways’’ and “narrow 
gauge railways’’ as being synonymous, 
though in fact they arc not so : and in the 
|)rosent article it is intended that the title 
shall refer to the Indian railway systems 
whose gauge is less than metre. 

Indian Rallwayii 

Railways in India arc constructed on four 
(liff(?rent gauges, the broad or standard 
gauge of 5ft. bins., the metre gauge of 

ft. 3J ins., and th(; tAvo narrow gauges of 
2 ft. 6 ins. and 2 ft. When, a hundred 
years ago, proposals wen? first made for the 
construction of railways in India, it was 
suggested that they should follow the British 
standard gauge of 4 ft. ins., as this 
would simplify the importation of locomo- 
tives and rolling stock from Britain. But 
Mr. Simms, who had come out from 
England in 1845 as Consulting Engineer, 
advised Lord Dalhousie to recommend a 
gauge of 6 ft., which would have greater 
advantages than were furnished by the 
British standard, and would also be practi- 
cally as good as the old 7 ft. track. The 
5 ft. 6 ins. gauge represented the eventual 
compromise, and that gauge was adopted 
for the principal through routes. 

But obviously the broader the gauge the 
more expensive the constniction, and this 
fact led to the development of the large 
metre gauge systems serving the more back- 
ward agricultural areas. Hence the “break 


of gauge” to which some authorities havii 
wrongly attributed many of the difficulties 
and misfortunes of railway working in 
India. 

Narrow Gauge Lines 

'riiere were thus two gauge.s — the stan- 
dard lines which tended to radiate from the 
Provincial capitals and other large c*ties, 
and the metre lines serving the more rural 
areas : and th(ise have always been looked 
upon as the main line systems. But there 
was clearly room for more than this : even 
with numerous broad and metre gauge 
branch lines, there still remained compara- 
tively small tracts (mainly agricultural or 
suburban) which were too far from the 
railway and yet could not provide traffic 
for a main line branch. And it was for 
these tracts that the net work of narrow 
gauge lines developed : lines which are 
comparatively cheap to build and ecpiip, 
which extend for comparatively short dis- 
tances, and which were to be tributaries or 
feeders to the longer main lines sj^stems — 
little brothers of the rich, in fact. A study 
of the Indian railway map shows that the 
narrow gauge lines consist of small systems 
connecting the main lines with agricultural, 
suburban, or hill areas, most of them feed- 
ing and being fed by the main routes. 

Mileage 

The Annual Report by the Railway 
Board on Indian Railways for the year 
1933-34 route mileage of all 

Indian Railways as 42,953 on March 31, 
1934. This total comprises 21,132 miles of 
broad gauge, 17,645 miles of metre gauge, 
and 4,177 miles of narrow gauge. 

Numerically speaking, there are 165 
separate railway systems — 42 broad gauge, 
62 metre gauge, and 61 narrow gauge : the 
average route mileage for the respective 
gauges being 500,300 and 70 miles. But 
of the 61 narrow gauge systems, four are 
abnormally long— Satpura has 626 miles, 


20 
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Baroda 333 , Gwalior 295 and Bars! 203 

Ownership 

and Management 


miles. Doubtless there were special reasons 


Of the 61 narrow gauge systems, some arc 

for constructing these four systems 

on the 

owned by the Government of India, 

some 

narrow gauge ; and if they are omitted, the 

by Indian States, and some by Commercial 

narrow gauge railways are found to consist 

Companies. The statement below shows 

of 57 separate systems with an average 

them under these various headings. 

and 

route mileage of about 50 — a figure which 

gives particulars of gauge, route mileage, 

helps to show why these lines were built. 

year of opening, and working agency 


State-owned. 







Gauge 

Mileage Opened Agency 


Bumbay-Baroda & Central India ... 


72 

1914 

B. B. & C. I. R. 


Darwa-Pusad 


43 

1931 

G. I. P. R. 


Eastern Bengal 

*4 

17 

1881 

E. B. R. 


Jorhat Provincial 


32 

1883 

Macneill 8c Co. 


Kalka-Sinila 

‘25 

60 

1903 

N. W. R. 


Kangra Valley 

‘24 

103 

1928 

N. W. R. 


Kohat'Thal 

‘ 2 i 

62 

1903 

N. W. R. 


Morappur-Hospur 

2 I 

73 

1906 

S. 1. R. 


Purulia-Banchi 

‘ 2 s 

117 

1907 

B. N. R. 


Kaipu r-Dham tara 

4 

.57 

1900 

B. N. R. 


Saipura ... ^ _ ... 

4 

626 

1903 

B. N. R. 


Tirupattur Krishnagiri 


25 

1905 

S. I. R. 


Trans-Indus 

4 

157 

1918 

N. W. R. 


Tumsar-Tirodi 

*2 

19 

1916 

B. N. R. 


Zhob Valley 

‘ 2 J 

174 

1921 

N. W. R. 


Total riiute 

mileage 

.. 


... 1,637 


Average route mtleage .. 


109 


11. Indian State-owned. 






Bodeli Chhota-Udaip'ir 

4 

23 

1917 

Baroda State 


Cutch State 

4 

72 

1905 

Cutch State 


Dholpur State 

4 

.55 

1908 

Dholpur State 


Gackwar’s Baroda State 

4 

333 

1873 

Baroda Slate 


Gwalior Light 

2 

205 

1899 

Gwalior Stale 


Kolar District 

‘24 

64 

1913 

Mysore Stale 


Parlakimedi Light ^ 

24 

56 

1900 

B. N. R. 


Piplod Devgad Baria 

ol 

10 

1929 

B. B. 8t C. 1. K. 


Uajijipla State 

24 

.58 

1897 

B. B. A C. 1. R. 


Tarfcera Narasimharajapura 

2 

27 

1915 

Mysore State 


Total route 

mileage 



... 993 


Average route mileage 


... 99 


III. Company-owned. 






Arrah-Sasaram 

4 

65 

1911 

Martin & Co. 

1) 

Ahmedpur-Katwa 

4 

32 

1917 

McLeod & Co. 

K 

Bankura-Dainodar River 

4 

(H) 

1916 

McLeod & Co. 

V 

Bangalore-Chik Ballapur 

4 

39 

1015 

Mysore State 

K 

Baraset-Basirhat 

4 

52 

1905 

Martin & Co. 

1) 

Barsi Light 

4 

203 

1897 

Barsi Lt. Ry. Co. 

B 

Bengal Provincial 

4 

33 

1894 

Bengal Prov. Ry. Co. 

(; 

Bukhtiarpur-Bihar 

2 I 

.*53 

1903 

Martin & Co. 

1 ) 

Burdwan-Katwa 

4 

32 

1915 

McLeod A Co. 

F 

Champaner-Shivrajpur l*ani 

4 

31 

19ia 

Killick Nixon A Co., 

A 

Darjeeling-Himalayan 

2 

51 

1880 

Gillanders, Arbuthiiot A Co. 

C 

Darjeeling-Himalayan Extensions 

2 

95 

1914 

Gillanders, Arbuthnot A Co. 

A 

Dashgara- Jam al p u rgan j 

2 ^ 

8 

1917 

Bengal Prov. Hy, Co. 

F 

Dehri-Rohtas 

21 

26 

1911 

Octavius Steel A Co. 

B 

Dhond-Baramati 

2 

27 

1914 

Shapoorji Godbole A Co. 

A 

Ellichpur-Yeotmal 

2 

118 

1913 

Killick Nixon A Co. 

A 

Futwah-Islampur 

‘2 

27 

1922 

Martin A Co. 

F 

Godhra-Lunavada 

4 

25 

1930 

Killick Nixon A Co. 

A 

IIowrah-Amta 

2 

44 

1897 

Martin A Co. 

D 

Howrah-Sheakhala 

2 

20 

1897 

Martin A Co. 

D 

Jacobad-Kashmor 

24 

76 

1914 

Forbes Forbes Campbell A Co 

A 

Jagadhri-Light 

2 

3 

1911 

J. L. Ry. Co. 

G 

Jessore- Jhenidah 

4 

87 

1918 

Jhenida Lt. Ry. Syndicate 

G 

Kalighat-Falta 

4 

26 

1917 

McLeod A Co. 

F 

Khulna-Bagerhat 


20 

1918 

E. B. R. 

A 

Kulasekarpi^tnam Light 

2 

27 

1915 

Parry A Co. 

G 
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Larkana-Jacobabad 

Matheran Light 

Mayurbhanj 

Nadiad-Kapadvanj 

Pachora-Jamner 

Pulgaon-Arvi 

Shandara- (Delhi) Saharanpur 
Tezpore-Balipara Light 
Tirupati-Tiruchanur Light 
Trivellore Light 


Gauge Mileage Opened Agency 

2} 58 1922 Forbes Forbes Campbell & Co. A 

2 18 1907 Matheran Steam Tramway Co. B 


2l 71 1005 B. N. Ry. A 

2$ 28 1018 Killick Nixon & Co. A 

2 ! 35 1018 Shapoorji Godbole & Co. A 

2 J 22 1017 Killick Nixon & Co. A 

24 02 1907 Martin & Co. B 

2 } 20 1804 Kilburn & Co. D 

2 8 ... Kilburn & Co. G 

2 2 1021 T. N. Chetty & Sons G 


Total route mileage ... 1,549 

Average route mileage ... 43 


A = Branch line company under rebate 
terms. 

B=: Company subsidised by (jovernment of 
India. 

(! -Company subsidised by Provincial 
Government. 

D- Company subsidised by District Board. 
K= Company subsidised by Indian State. 
F=- Branch line company under guarantee 
terms. 

( i — U nassisted Company . 

It will be seen that the Company-owned 
lin(‘s are operated under various conditions, 
regarding which a few words of explanation 
may be given. 

/{.^Branch Line Companies under rebate 
terms. 

In 1925 the Railway Department of the 
(iovernment of India published a Resolu- 
tion on the subject of the financing of 
branch lines of railways, 'this Resolution 
slates that branch and feeder lines are con- 
st riictcd under an agreement whereby the 
Slate either guarantees a minimum return 
on Capital (see F Below), or alternatively 
"undertakes that the line shall receive out 
of the earnings of the main line from traffic 
contributed by the branch, such a sum, 
known as a rebate, as will make up the 
total earnings of the branch to a given 
Slim, while the branch in each case shares 
with the main line any profit (exceeding the 
guaranteed minimum." This scheme was 
i‘volved at the end of last century when 
(iovernment was unable to provide capital ; 
but the Acworth Committee damned it very 
thoroughly, and in consequence the Gov- 
ernment decided to a abandon the policy 
and to reduce the number of Branch Line 
Companies. ‘Tf on any occasion the Go- 
vernment of India should be unable to find 

funds for construction and should 

^1 be considered advisable to tap fresh 
sources for subscription to railway loans by 
offering terms different from those given to 
the ordinary Government loans, that is, by 


offering not only a fixed rate of interest, 
but a share in the profits of a particular 
Branch Line, there appears to be no parti- 
cular advantage of using a financial half- 
way house specially to float a loan on such 
terms ; there appears to be no reason wffiy 
the Government should not float the loan 
direct." That is a very fair sample of 
official journalese, but what it means is 
that if, in future, any branch lines arc to 
bo built, (iovernment will cither do its own 
building, or at least advance the necessary 
funds. 

B, — Companies subsidised by the Govern^ 
ment of India, 

There arc four of these- -Barsi, Shadara- 
Saharanpur, Delhi-Rohlas and Matheran ; 
and the conditions for the first two are: — 

I. Barsi -receives land only from (iov- 

ernment, but no financial aid, all profits 
going to the Company. Government may 
detennine the contract in 1944 I9.54» 

if it does so shall pay to the company in 
England in sterling a sum such as, when 
added to any unspent capital, shall amount 
to the total paid-up capital expended with 
the authority of the (iovernment. 

II . S h a h d a r a-(Delhi) Saharanpur — 
receives land only from (iovernment. The 
T^^cal Government (U. P. A. & O.) pro- 
vide free land sufficient for a single 5'-6" 
track, with land for all works and con- 
veniences ; together with the use of portions 
of the local roads. The Local Government 
gives no financial guarantee but takes half 
of the profits in excess of 4% on the paid- 
up capital. The Local Government may 
determine the agreement at certain intervals 
(the next being 1941) and can then buy 
the line, paying to the Company the value 
calculated at 25 year’s purchase of the 
average annual profits for the preceding 3 
years, subject to a minimum of the capital 
expended and a maximum of 25% in excess 
thereof. 
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C. — Companies subsidised by the Local 

Government, 

Darjceling-Himalayan — ^Government land 
and the use of the cart road are given free : 
other land if necessary is acquired by 
Government and transferred to the Com- 
pany at cost price. Government pay 
enough to make the gross receipts up to 
Rs- 2 lakhs annually. Half the net profits 
in excess of 5% are applied in repayment 
to the Government of the amount spent on 
maintaining the cart road during the year, 
or in making good the deficiency in gross 
receipts. Government may take over tlic 
line at 10 year intervals (next date 1939) 
paying its value as a dividend-earning 
investment plus a bonus of 20%. 

D. — Companies subsidised by District 

Boards, 

A typical example of th(‘se is the Howrah- 
Amta. 'I'he District Board grant free use 
of the side of the Board's road, and agree 
to pay such sum as may be required to 
make the net profits equivalent to a divi- 
dend of 4%, subject to a maximum pay- 
ment of Ks. 1,100 per annum per mile, or 
Rs. 28,0(X) per annum. Profits in excess 
of 4% are shared eciually between the 
District Board and the Company. The 
District Board may purchase the line at 
stated intervals (next date 1937), the price 
being the value of the line as a dividend- 
earning investment, together with a bonus 
of 20%. 

K,- -Company f^uaranteed by an Indian 

State. 

The Bangalore-C'hik Ballapur was floated 
by an Indian Company under a guarantee, 
from the Mysore Durbar, of 4% |>er aiiunm 
on the subscribed capital. The Company 
failed to raise the entire capital, and the 
Mysore Durbar then subscribed the balance 
as joint owners, the Company retaining the 
option of repaying the amount later on. 

F . — Branch Line Companies under 

guarantee terms. 

The Burdwan-Katwa is typical of this 
group. Government provides land free. 
When the net receipts are not sufficient to 
pay interest at 3^% on the capital, the 
(u3vernment makes the amount up to this 
figure ; if the net receipts arc not over 5% 
they go to the Company, and any excess 
over 5% is divided equally between the 
Government and the Company. In 1946, 
or at lo-year intervals thereafter. Govern- 
ment can purchase the line, paying 25 times 
the average net earnings of the preceding 
3 years. 


Financial Reaulta 

A comparison of the financial results of 
these railways, separating them according 
to ownership, is not without interest. The 
figures are the average of the three years 
1930-33, and are taken from the History of 
Indian Railways, a very valuable publica^ 
tion of the Railway Board, which has 
unfortunately been discontinued temporarily 
for reasons of economy. Later figures arc 
consequently not easily obtainable. By 
"Return" is meant the percentage of net 
earnings to total capital outlay (which, it 
must be remembered, is not necessarily the 
same thing as total issued capital) : ami 
by "Ratio" is meant the percentage of 
working expenses to gross earnings. 


Ou fH'd by 

Num- 
ber of 
Line» 

Return 

Rutiu 

Govt, of India ... 

13 

2-3% 

> 75 - 6 i‘’o 

Indian States ... 

, 10 

3-0% 

65-03‘';, 

Companies 

35 


76.69";, 

If the Kohat, 

Zhob 

and 

Trans- Indus 

(Mditary) lines 

are excluded, as being 

non-commcrcial 

lines, 

the 

(iovernincnl 


owned lines give a return of i.i % and 
have a working ratio of 123.05%. 

It is possibly unsafe to base any argu- 
ments on these figun.'S, as there may be 
local conditions other than those of owm r 
ship which affect the results: but the 
figures at least do tend to show that St;itr 
ownership is not the panacea that sonic 
people claim it to be. On Cmvenumiil 
owned lines the working expenses run Inmi 
88% to 392% of the gross earnings, uiul 
the return varied from 0.1% on Kalk:i 
Simla to 8.3% on Kohat-Thal. 'fhe 
Government owned lines spend ij tinics as 
much as they earn. 

Lines owned by Indian States spend l\v<» 
thirds of what they earn: the return 
from 1% to 5j%, and the ratio from 
to 85%. 

Cxompany owned lines spend thrci* 
quarters of their earnings: the return variis 
from 0.8% to 8.0%, and the ratio from 
41% to 150%. 

It is interesting to compare tlie Govern- 
ment owned Kalka Simla (ratio 99%, return 
^•1%) with the Company owned Darjeeling 
Himalayan (ratio 70% return 8.3% ) 

During recent years, owing probably to 
the slump, the demand for the nationalisa- 
tion of the railways has died down, but it 
will doubtless revive when trade improves, 
and it is as well that the above figures 
should be borne in mind. How is it that 
this demand for nationalisation has been 
aimed only at the railways, and not at the 
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road services or at the shipping companies? 
Can the explanation be that the railways 
provide more posts for needy relatives? 

Investment. 

Of recent years some of the light railway 
companies have fallen out of favour for 
investment purposes, though the yields at 
present prices are not unattractive, as the 
following table shows. 


Company 

Divldeiiil 

Par 

Price 

Yield 

Ahtiiedpur Katwa 

Si 

100 

91 

3.8 

Ahmedabad Prantej .. 


500 

875 

5.6 

Amritsar Patti 

6i 

100 

120 

5.2 

Arrali Sasaram 

4 

100 

48 

8.3 

Uankura Damodar 

3 7/16 

too 

894 

3.9 

Baraset Basirhat 

Nil 

100 

464 


niiaktiarpur Bihar 

4 

100 

62 

6.4 

Burdwaii Cutwa 

35 

100 

91 

3.8 

Central Provinces 

4 

100 

874 

4.6 

Chaparniukli Silghat .. 

•’a 

100 

89* 

3.9 

Darjeeling Himalyaii .. 

2 

100 

61 

3.1 

Dehri Rohtas 

5 

10 

125* 4.0 

Dhond Bharmati 

5 

100 

994 

5.0 

i‘'utwa Islampur 

H 

100 

894* 3.B 

iiuzerat 

3i 

100 

73 

4.8 

Hard war Delira 

6 

100 

119 

5.0 

Hosiarpur Doab 
Ilowran Amta 

4i 

100 

924 

4.9 

6 

100 

102* 

5.9 

Howrah Sheakala 

4 

100 

58* 

6.9 

Kalij^hat Falta 

34 

100 

894 

3.9 

Katakhal I^ala Bazaar 

4 

KM) 

92 

4.3 

Lnrkana Jacobabad . . 

4 

UK) 

106 

3.8 

Mandra Bhon 

41 

UK) 

93 

4.6 

Mayurblianj 
IMyniensiiigh Bhairab 

24 

UK) 

57 

4.4 

Bazaar 

34 

100 

91 

3.8 

Parhora Jaiiiner 

44 

UK) 

94 

4.8 

Sara S^rajgunj 

44 

100 

994 

4.5 

Sahadara Saharanpur . . 

6 

UK) 

129* 

4.0 

Sialkot Narowal 

5 

100 

107 

4.7 

Sind 

4 

29 

264 

4.4 

Tapti Vallfv 

84 

500 

7614 

5.6 

Upper Sind 

44 

UK) 

1044 

4.3 


The average yield is 4.7%, which is by 
no means means low under present day 
conditions, particularly as some of the light 
railway traffics have shown an improvement 
during the past year. 

Road and Rail. 

But it is necessary to sound a note of 
warning. It is true that there have been 
signs of a lifting of the depression and that 
there has been some improvement in rail- 
way traffics : but the railways, and especially 
the light railways, arc not yet by any 
means out of the wood. Bad trade is a 
temporary evil, but there are other difficul- 
ties to be faced, the worst of these being the 
competition from road services. These road 
services enjoy many advantages which need 
not be enumerated here, and until recently 
the Indian Railways were powerless to fight 
against them. The railways are governed 
by the Indian Railways Act, which was 
evolved in 1890, when motor cars were 


very much in their infancy, and no one 
foresaw that they would develop into the 
present day menace. In that respect the Act 
was entirely out of date, and it was not 
until 1Q33 that any alteration in its provi- 
sions was made. Section 51 of the Act 
authorised railways “to provide and main- 
tain any means of transport which may b(? 
required for the reasonable convenience of 
j)asscngers, animals or goods carried or to 
btJ carried on the railway. “ The effect of 
this was that railways, with the sanction of 
the Railway Board, could operate road 
services as feeders to the rail services, but 
could not operate road services alongside 
their rail services. That is to say, if a 
railway had a track running between two 
points A and B, it was forbidden to run a 
parallel road service between A and B, 
because tlie road traflic was not “carried or 
to be carried” by rail. Many of the narrow 
gauge railways in India have their align- 
ment along the sides of District Board roads, 
and there is therefore an opening for direct 
competition between road and rail, mile by 
milt', over the entire route. The local 
authorities could issue licenses for road 
ser\dces to be opcarted on such roads to any 
applicant except the railway company, and 
the railway liad no means of meeting the 
competition. Motor buses are speedier than 
narrow gauge trains, they can pick up and 
put down traffic at any point on the route, 
they are to a great extent free from the 
local taxation which can be a heavy burden 
on railways, and they are subject to much 
less strict supervision and control as regards 
standard of maintenance, treatment of staff, 
legal speed limit, and legal carrying 
capacity. 

This state of affairs was obviously unjust, 
and to remedy matters a Bill to amend the 
Railway Act was introduced in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in 1933. The express purpose 
of the Bill was to alter Section 51 of the Act 
in such a way that the railways would be 
enabled to operate road services on exactly 
the same footing as other road service 
owners ; the resultant Act, which was born 
after considerable pre-natal pains in the 
Assembly and in Committee, is not a very 
stout child. If an individual wishes to run 
a road service, he goes to the local authori- 
ties, gets his license, and runs his buses. 
If a railway company wishes to run a road 
service, it has to apply for sanction to the 
Railway Board, the Railway Board has to 
consult the Provincial Government, the 
Provincial Government has to consult the 
local authorities, who have to consult the 
village chowkidar, who has to consult the 
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elephant in the zoo, who has to consult the 
man in the moon; and after about two 
years sogiebody may say yes or no: and 
if that can be called ''an equal footing'' 
then the Ochterlony Monument is a mouse's 
whisker. 

In the summer of 1932 the Managing 
Agents of the various light railways in India 
addressed a letter to the Government of 
India setting forth tlieir grievances. The 
Government replied that they were about 
to send out two doves — Messrs. Kirkness 
and Mitchell of the Railway Board — ^who 
would survey the floods and endeavour to 
find any peaks of land which might be 
appearing above the submerging waters. 
In due course, these gentlemen submitted 
an elaborate and exceedingly valuable 
report, containing a number of admirable 
suggestions. This ni)orl, on the basis of 
which the whole problem could have been 
settled in a few weeks, is now presumably 
collecting dust and feeding the white ants 
on the shelves of the Railway Board office. 

Early in 1933 a Road-Rail Conference 
was convened in Simla. Representatives of 
the Central and Provincial (lovernnicnts, 
of the railways, the road users, the tinkers, 
tailors, soldiers, sailors, and everybody else, 
met and talked, and talked, and passed a 
number of highly interesting resolutions. 
Meanwhile the road services continue to 
steal traffic from the railways (in many 
cases at the expense of Government and the 
District Boards) and no real effort of any 
kind has been made to ensure that Die road 
services arc sufficiently supervised and 
operated, or to arrange that the two com- 
peting forms of transport may continue to 
exist on a sound financial basis and without 
cutting each other's throats. 

It is a curious fact that there seems to 
be a very complete measure of agreement 
between the Railways and the more respon- 
sible road users regarding the necessity for 
more stringent control of road services. 
Both are agreed that the present haphazard 
services are of little use to anybody — even 
to the bus owner, who finds himself in the 
position of having to charge fares on a scale 
which leaves him no profit. With efficient 
control the road services would be improved, 
road fares could be enhanced, the bus owner 
would have a reasonable chance of making 
a profit, and the Railways would lose less 
traffic. Some Provincial (xovernments are 
at last introducing legislation to improve 
the condition of and sui)crvision oyer road 
services; and the result of this will be 
watched with great interest, if without 
excessive optimism. The next necessity is 


a central Ministry of Transport which will 
arrange for the various systems to substi- 
tute co-operation for competition. 

Conclusion. 

It has been suggested that light railways 
have had their day and must now make 
way for more up-to-date forms of transport. 
This idea has received a measure of support, 
and it is therefore necessary to examine it 
carefully. What exactly does it imply? 
First of all, it means the liquidation of a 
considerable number of limited liability 
companies and the disposal of their assets. 
Blit these assets would not easily find a 
market and would have to be sold to some 
extent as scrap, at a very low price. 
Thousands of small shareholders would con- 
sequently be very hard hit, as the money 
realised jjom the sale of the assets would 
only enable the companies to pay a fraction 
of the value of the shares. That, it may be 
argued, is the look out of the shareholders. 
But the second point concerns the people 
generally; if the light railways close down 
who will carry the traffic? 

The Baraset Basirhat Light Railway 
has suffered during recent years from 
intensive road competition and has 
consequently lost a great deal of traflk. 
In the year 1929-30 this railway carried 
1,606,356 passengers: in 1932-33 it carried 
1,251,984 passengers: the difference being 
lost largely to tlie buses. If tlni railway’ 
closed down th(i roads would have to bi' 
I)repared for 1,606,356 passengers a year 
4,400 a day — over 300 trips daily for 
a 14-seater bus. Or in 1932-33 they would 
have had to carry 1,251,984 passengers 
more than they did — ^3,430 daiiy~245 bus 
tri[>s daily in addition to those which 
actually ran. 

In addition to that there is the goods 
traffic. In 1928-29 the railway carried 
45,174 Ions of goods: — 124 tons a day — 82 
lorry loads at ij tons. In 1932-33 the 
railway carried 26,132 tons; without the 
railway the road would have had to carr\' 
this in addition to what it did carry : 
26,132 tons is 48 ij ton lorry loads. 

And these are average figures: on soitu* 
days the road would have had to carry 
much more, and the task would have been 
impossible. 

The light railways, therefore, must 
remain, and must be protected against 
uncontrolled road competition. Provincial 
legislation will be of great assistance, ij d 
ti efficiently administered : but it is obvious 
that the real necessity is a Central Ministry 
of Transport which will control and co- 
ordinate rail, road, water, and air. 
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I HYDRO-ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT I 
i IN INDIA I 


X 

III) 

The importance of Power development for 
any country eager for economic progress 
cannot be over-emphasis(^d. And India, with 
her backwardness in industries, and the 
eagerness of the people for removing this 
defect fulfils all the conditions for a well laid 
programme of power-development. It is 
well known that industrialization in other 
countries was possible and admitted of rapid 
development only after the means of 
cJc^’(^loping and controlling power in large 
scales were pcTfected and those countries, 
which had an abundant supply of sources of 
power (of which coal has been the most im- 
portant), were able to develop their indus- 
tries in a much greater degree* than less 
fortunate countries. 

In the beginning of the industrial revolu- 
tion, the science of Electrical Engineering 
was not well-developed; and hence the earlier 
forms of industrial enterprise depended for 
their working on the direct utilization of 
mechanical energy. Although the bulk of 
industrial enterprises is still worked in the 
old-fashioned way, due, in the main, to 
previous commitments in associated machi- 
nery, th(; day is not far off when these cuin- 
IxTsome methods will give place to the more 
facile and cheaper methods of electric w’ork- 
ing. Electric powder is fascinating both to 
tile layman and the technician, the cleanli- 
nt'ss and the comparative quietness of the 
working apparatus appealing to the former, 
while the technician is attracted by the case 
of long distance transmission and distribution 
in howsoever small a quantity and the readi- 
ness with which such electrical energy is 
convertible into various forms, such as light, 
heat, mechanical energy, electro-magnetic 
waves etc. It is these outstanding merits of 
this form of energy whose technique has been 
highly developed, that have made all new 
industrial enterprises use this form of Power; 
and it is singularly fortunate that the indus- 
trial development of India has to take place 
in what may be called the era of electricity. 

It will be seen from the foregoing analysis 
how vital to India is the development of 


K 

^ ^ ^ _ 

Electric Power. As in all other countries, 
the first electrical undertaking were confined 
to the more irnix)rlant cities, aiming at the 
provision of the amenities of civilized life 
to the citizens more than at the quickening 
of the pace of industrial development. Such 
undertakings took the form of thermo-electric 
stations. Though sponsored with the idea 
of catering to the comforts of the more ad- 
vantageously ])Iaced of the citizens, it is 
n*markable that such electrical enterprises 
have been intrumental in stimulating indus- 
trial activities in such areas, with the result 
that all these undertakings haye thrived very 
much beyond the expectations of their first 
promoters and have been the only ones to 
weather the storm of economic d(*pression 
very successfully. 

However usiful such isolated activities 
may have bt'cii in the pa.st, they arc no 
longer adequate to the needs of the nation, 
mainly becaust; the prime source of power, 
coal, has to be imported in various centres 
at a cost which will not admit of industries 
being developed economically enough to 
stand outside competition. Being so poorly 
endowed with either coal or oil, attention 
has, no doubt, to be turned to other sources 
of power which India has in plenty and, 
naturally, the water power or the white 
power, as it is called, suggests itself as the 
only solution to the problem. Whether or 
not in a country richly endowed with both 
these sources of power, it is more advantages 
ous to develop the water power, is beyond 
the scope of this article, although a passing 
reference to this question may be made, 
namely that in advanced countries, the trend 
of opinion is towards the development of 
water power as being a perennial source. 
India, howeviT, has no choice in the matter. 
Nature has bestowed her with a relief which 
admirably lends itself to the promotion of 
Hydro-electric Schemes. 

The development of Hydro-electric Power 
in India on any comprehensive scale requires 
a vast capital and the objective being the 
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creation of a favourable atmosphere for the 
development of industries, the market is of 
a nebulous character rendering an immedi- 
ate return a mailer of mere speculation. 
Such conditions an^ not sufficiently safe to 
attract joint stock enterprise. Although 
past experience has shown that the expecta- 
tions with which a few of these schemes were 
launched were more than fulfilled, still, until 
recently, progress has been tardy. Under 
such circumstances, it is only left to the 
Government to make headway with such 
schemes, and it is a matter for congratula- 
tion that the Govemments of the various 
j)rovincc^s have recognised all th(‘se factors 
and arc prcMTcding apace with these 
schemes. 

HYURO-EMLCTRIC DEVELOPMKNTS 
IN MYSORE 

The credit of pioneering in the Hydro- 
electric development of India goes to the 
Stale of Mysore which has harnessed th(' 
Cauvery falls for the purpose of generating 
electric energy for domestic and industrial 
consumption in the State. As far back as 
1894, the idea of harnessing the Cauvery 
falls was first mooted, and the main load 
that the State had in contemplation was the 
Kolar Gold Mines works. As the distance 
of Kolar Gold Fields was over 90 miles from 
the site of the proposed Power Station and 
as there was not sufficient experience in long 
distance transmi.ssion, doubts were enter- 
tained as to whether the sch(‘mc would be 
successful. Further investigations followed 
and proved the feasibility of the scheme and 
under the bold and wise guidance of the 
famous Dewan Sir K. Seshadri Ty(;r, the 
Scheme was brought to fruition, despite 
numerous obstacles. The Scheme in general 
is the conversion into electric energy of all 
the available Power of (he falls occurring 
in the River Cauvery which at this point 
forms the bouiidaiy between Madras and 
the Mysore State. The river has a sheer 
drop of about 300 ft. at this point. Th(^ 
preliminary work was to acquire the right to 
utilization of all the water-Power from the 
Madras Government by agreement to pay 
a royalty. The head works consist of a 
masonry weir at a short di.stancc above the 
famous Sivasamudram bridge, which was 
washed by the floods of 1923 and which has 
recently been rebuilt. Two channels con- 
duct the water to a forebay about 2 miles 
below the falls. The channels themselves 
are about 3 miles in length and suply 1,200 
cusecs. The flow of water in the, channel 
can be controlled from where it takes off 
from the river by means of sluices. From 


the forebay through screens and regulating 
apparatus the water is led through three feet 
diameter Penstocks to the generating Station 
below at a vertical depth of about 350 feet. 
The generating sets consist of pelton wheels 
supplied by Escher Wyss & Co., of Zurich, 
coupled to Alternators manufactured hy the 
General Electric Company. The genera- 
tion voltage is 2000 with part of the 
energy at 25 cycles and part at' 60 cycles. 
The energy is stepped up to high tension by 
means of transformers and transmitted to 
Kolar Gold Felds, My.sore and Bangalore. 
This system supplied current to Mettur dur- 
ing the construction of the Dam. The 
whole of the energy available is not deve- 
loped, but provision has been made to 
increase the units as the demand increases. 
'Flic absolute success of this scheme would 
not have been assured, but for the assistance 
derived from the Krishnaraja Sagara Storagi* 
reservoir, formed by damming the Cauvery 
higher up. The normal dry weather flow of 
the Cauvery is not more than too cusecs, 
which is very inadequate for a Scheme ol 
this magnitude. The reservoir enables the* 
enormous flood waters of the rainy .season, 
which normally w^ould go to waste, to be 
impounded and regulated according to the 
needs of the situation. The reservoir was 
constructed primarily for irrigation purpos(‘s 
and has incidentally confcTred this boon to 
the Hydro-electric project. It is made up 
by means of a darn, which is 8,600' long anti 
124' high above the river bed. The catch- 
ment area is 4,100 sq. miles and the Storage 
(Capacity is 44,827 million cubic feet. Pen- 
stock pipes have b(?en provided in the dam 
to enable further generation of electric Power 
.should demand arise. 

To meet the requirements of the NorthtTii 
Parts of Mysore, which are too distant from 
Sivasamudram for economic transmission ot 
Power, there is a proposal to harness the 
grand falls at Gersoppa which arc situate in 
the borderland of Mysore State and Bombay 
Presidency. Negotiations are going on 
between the Mysore State and the Govern- 
ment of Bombay to settle satisfactorily ques- 
tions of right for the use of the water, and 
ere long this project will also .see the light 
of day. 

The effect of Hydro-electric development 
is visible in every part of Mysore. The all 
round development of industries, the avail- 
ability of the amenities of civilized life in 
the most obscure parts of the State at a 
cheap rate are a few of the advantages. 
More than these, there is a growing demand 
for pumping loads for the purposes of le- 
gation of isolated farms which will bring 
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uhdg'r fcultivation a very large acreage of 
.\va3te lands. The State itself has initiated 

iiumber of industrial enterprises yielding 
an annual revenue of Rs. 30 lacs. 

HYDnO.HLnCTRIC DEVnLOPMKNTS 
IN BOMBAY 

Next to the Mysore Project in the order 
of chronolog}^ but far more spectacular from 
every point of view, arc the Hydro -electric 
projects of the Talas in Bombay Presidency. 
The whole Scheme embraces three com- 
panies, namely the Tata Hydro-elcctric, I'he 
Andhra Valley and Tata Power Company. 
The three systems are interlinked and suppl3/ 
power to most of the cotton mills of Bombay. 
Part of the Power required by the (i. 1 . P. 
and the B. B. C. I. Railways for their elec- 
trification and part of the Power required 
by the Bombay Electric Suj)pl3' Corpora- 
tion, which has the monopoly' of retail supply 
to the city', are also drawn from this source 
Tlu^ total output of the Sch(*me is so great 
tliat even after meeting these demands, the 
Plants arc worked only to their partial 
capacity. The Kalyan Power House of the 
G. 1. P. Railway electrification, is a nced- 
l('ss outlay, as without it, the Railway could 
have obtained lh(! necessary l^ower from 
these Hydro-electric Schemes at a lower cost 
lhan that at which it is able to generate at 
Kalyan. 

These Projects, the biggest in India, have 
no rival in the bolclmiss of their conception, 
in the magnitude of their Eiigine<‘ring works, 
in the capacity' of their plant and in the 
tremendous success that have attended them. 
Gompared to the rest of the projects, they 
strike one by their gigantic stature. A briel 
description of one of Ihe Projects will serve 
to bring out the magnitude of the system. 
The Tata Hydro-electric project utilizes the 
waters of three lakes, all artificially^ formed 
hy the construction of dams across the water 
(.'oiirses surroundr'd on three sides by^ rapidly 
rising ground. The^ first lake, called the 
Shirota lake, has a water spread of () scpiarc 
miles and is connected by moans of a long 
tunnel driven through rock to the next but 
smaller lake, tbe.Vuhvan. These two lakes 
are storage n*ser\'oirs and supy)ly the ih*ces- 
sary' water during the dry season. The third 
lake, called the Lonavala lake, is the mon- 
j^oon lake and supplies the necessary water 
only during the monsoon. A masonry-lined 
channel conducts the water from the Vulwan 
lake to the Forehay at Kandala and is joined 
during its course by a similar channel from 
Ihc Lonaxala lake. The main channel from 
die Vulwan is closed by means of a tempo- 
raiy dam before its confluence with the other 


channel during the monsoon and vice versa 
during the other seasons. From the forebay 
at Kandala water is led through sluice valves 
and screens by means of one 7' dia. pipe to 
the valve house below, from where the main 
Pipe branch(;s off into 5 smaller ones of 3' 
dia. each. These five pipes take the water 
to the generating sets at foiopoli. The ver- 
tical height between the Forbay at Khandala 
and the GeiuTaling Station at Khopoli i.s 
1728 ft. which was the record for India till 
the Py'kara Scheme was executed. It should 
be noted that, unlike similar schemes, there 
has not been any waterfall at this place. 
The collection of the waters of the various 
rivulets taking their course in the various 
valleys and directing them to the forebay has 
been the most notable engineering achieve- 
ment. 

From the economical point of view, these 
sclu'mijs ha\'c been a tremendous success. 
Tht* Capital cost of the three Schemes is 
Rs. ibj crorcs and the first two of the 
Schemes, Tata Hydro and the Andhra Valley 
Schemes have been paying a dividend of 
7 per cent, and the third Company is just 
beginning to pay dividend. This is a 
remarkal)le achievement, especially when it 
is renlised that the plants arc being worked 
only to their partial capacity and with the 
growing demand on the system these will be 
one of the most paying concerns, 

HYDRO.HLIICTRIC DKVELOPMCNTS 
IN MADRAS 

While its sister province of Bombay and 
its immediate neighbour the My^sore Stale 
have- been going ahead with the development 
of their water Power, Madras until recently 
has been lagging behind, although her 
natural re.sourccs have in many' respects 
been even greater for the prosecution of such 
schemes. But the Post-war fever for indiLS- 
trialisation of the conn try' caused by various 
factors has brought about a condition very 
fax'ourable to the devi-lopment of such 
Scht-rncs. This has been recognised by' the 
(lovi-rnmenl and a systematic surx'ey of the 
various sources of Power was made and a 
comprehensive scheme for the eventual elec- 
trification of the whole ol the Province has 
been evohed under the great lead given by 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami ly'er. xAii electricity' 
department was formed with ^lajor Howard 
as Chief Engineer, who recently has worked 
at the details of the whole Scheme. The 
Province of Madras has been divided into 
Nine Power areas viz., Mtltur, Madras, 
Ananthapur, Periyar, Papanasam, Pykara, 
Vizagapatam, Bezwada and Chettipet. 
Certain of these power areas will operate 
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together and the Scheme contemplates the 
creation of big South Indian Grid connect- 
ing up the Madras, Pykara, Mettur, Periyar 
and the Papanasam Power Stations. The 
object is an interchange of Power between 
the various stations to conform with Hie load 
and water conditions. Of these, the Madras 
area has been existing for a long time but 
has to be further developed. The Pykara 
area has been recently brought into existence 
and is in the course of development. The 
Mettur area has just been started and propo- 
sals for the starting of other areas within the 
next five years liave been made. The 
Papanasam scheme is being actively consi- 
dered; and it is likely that a start will be 
made within the next year. 

The Madras area is supplied with Power 
mainly from the Thermo-electric Station 
situated within the city of Madras. 

The Pykara area is to be siipjdied by the 
Pykara and the Moyar Hydro-electric Power 
Stations, of which the former is in existence. 
This project utilizes the waters of the Pykara 
river, which rises on the slopes of the 
Mukurthi peak and Hows along the Nilgiri 
plateau at an (*levalion of between 8,000 and 
6,500 ft. After a winding course of 15 miles 
it plungtis into the eastern valleys in two 
falls and a series of cataracts with a total 
drop of 4,000 ft., of which J is being utilized 
for this Scheme. This is the highest head 
so far adopted for Hydro-electric projects in 
cither America or Europe. At the point 
when the river is tapped for this project, it 
has a catchment area of 42 .sq. miles. The 
annual rainfall is 110 inches, the maximum 
flow of the river is 20,000 cusecs, and the 
minimum flow 15 cusecs. This necessitates 
storages, and sites admirably suited tor 
Reservoirs are available in this area for a 
total storage of 5,000,000^000 c. ft. With 
this storage the scheme is capable of develop- 
ing go, 000 H. P. with another 30,000 H. P. 
available by utilizing the tail water of this 
Scheme and the balance of 1,000 ft. of head 
available below. This latter Scheme is call- 
ed the Moyar Scheme and will be developed 
at some future date. The first stage of this 
Scheme utilizes 3000 ft. head to develop 
22,000 H. P. with part storage while addi- 
tional storage will be added on as demand 
arises. Water is picked up at an intake on 
the river and is led by a flume to the forebay 
which is formed by damming each end of a 
flat valley by earthern bunds. It is supple- 
mented by an independent supply from a 
storage reservoir formed by damming the 
Glen-Morgan River. The total storage capa- 
city of the forebay and the reservoir is 


84,000,000 c. ft. From the forebay the 
water is led through a pipe 78" in diamteer 
which lower down branches off into pipes 
varying from 27" to 21" diameter leading 
the water into the turbines. The great head 
has necessitated extra precautions in the 
design of the pipe line at the lower portion 
due to the high pressure involved. The 
cost of the pipes alone is 18 lacs. The gene- 
rating units consist of 3 alternators of 7,800 
k.w. each driven by pelton wheels. The 
current is generated at 11 k.v. 50 cycles and 
tratismitted to Coimbatore by a double cir- 
cuit 66 k.v. line. This line is de.signed for 
no k.v. to which pressure it is eventually 
inteniled to transform when the full scheme 
matures. From Coimbatore a number of 22 
k. V. lines radiate supplying Power to the 
various cotton mills in the Coimbatore area, 
the Tea Instates of Anamalais, the lighting of 
various towns. It is also expected that the 
S. I. Railway will electrify a portion of their 
liiie in this area. Since the inauguration of 
this Scheme in the y(‘ar 1933, the demand 
for Power has been very great and has far 
exceeded the sanguine expectations of the 
(Government when this stage was first laid 
out. The* project was designed for a conti- 
nuous output of 6,000 k. w. and maximum 
|)()ssible demand of 15,000 k. w.; and il 
was assumed that at the tenth yi‘ar of opera- 
tion additional water storage would be nt?ces- 
sary in order to utili/e the full capacity of 
the machinery^ inslallrd. The df'rnand, 
however, has been so great and the situation 
was such that it conipcllcKi immediate actioij 
and the (iovernment had to commence work 
of further storage immediately. This is tin* 
construction of a reservoir by damming tin 
Miikurti river. This river has an altitude 
of 6,795 ft. above sea level at the site of tin' 
proposed reservoir and the natural conti' 
guratioii of the country offers an excellent 
site for a storage reservoir. The dam as 
designed will be 90' high above the river 
bed and the reservoir will have an effective 
capacity of 1,600 million c. ft. It will give 
a continuous flow of 185 cusecs for roo days. 
The cost of the work is estimated at 
Rs. 21,25,000. Th(? first stage of the con- 
struction programme is to store 500 million 
c. ft. of water. This work will be completed 
in two years at a cost of about Rs. 16,00,000. 
As soon as this is completed, it will increase 
the output of the Pykara Scheme by at least 
12,500,000 units annually, representing a 
gross revenue of at least Rs. 4,00,000. The 
operation and maintenance expen.ses on the 
dam are negligible; and taking the Scheme 
by itself it will be highly remunerative with 
a net revenue of 2.75 lacs. 
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Regarding the financial aspects of the 
Pykara Scheme a glance at the following 
figures available after the first year of its 
working, will show how remunerative the 
Scheme is: — 

Capital K. \V. H. Opera- Nett 

Distributed tioii. Revenue 
Costs. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

ICstimated 1,33,36,000 65,34,000 2,62,000 76,160 
Actuals 1,09,80,000 96,69,203 2,40,000 1,35,500 

This represents an approximate yield of 
about 13 per cent. On the industrial side, 
the demand for power has been growing 
steadily. Over 5,200 k.w. arc being con- 
sumed by the cotton mills. The demand for 
j>umping has alone been 1,000 k. w. The 
availability of Power has stimulated new 
enterprises, the most notable of which is the 
Madukarai Cement Factory. 

The next Scheme that has been recently 
started is the Mettiir Hydro-electric Scheme. 
The following extracts from the Govern- 
ment’s piiblication regarding this scheme 
fully bring out all the features. 

The Mettur Dam, one of the largest 
structures of its kind in the world, is 176 feet 
high and can impound a total of 93,500 
m.c.ft. of wat(T. This storage is primarily 
for irrigation purposes, but the water let 
flown for irrigation is also to be utilized to 
the be.*-’! advantage for the generation of 
liydro-elcctric power. During the construc- 
tion of tile dam, 4 pipes 8.5 feet in 
(liaiTieler were built into the structure and 
(•quipped with the necessary valves, gates, 
screens, and other fittings. The function of 
these pipes was for surplusing from the reser- 
voir during the latter part of the construction 
l>eriod, and for power generation afterwards. 

The operating head will vary from 160 feet 
at full reservoir level to a normal minimum 
of 80 feet. Under such water conditions a 
minirmim demand of 19,200 horse-power, or 
7,680 horse-power continuous, may be met 
without the assistance of other plants. It is 
under these conditions that the commercial 
prospects of the scheme are judged. By 
operating Mettur in conjunction with Pykara 
nr an auxiliary steam plant, higher demands 
for power may be met. Short-time assist- 
ance from Pykara or an auxiliary steam 
plant is necessitated for greater outputs by 
the fact that the storage is essentially for 
irrigation purposes and the power plant can 
use only the water let down for irrigation, 
which is an enormously varying quantity ; 
whereas for power purposes, continuity of 
supply is essential. Not more than 1,000 
cusccs will be available during the irrigation 
closure season. When the possibility of 


generating hydro-clectric power was fitst 
considered — and pipes provided in the dam 
— it was the intention of the authorities res- 
ponsible to change the crop season in the 
new area to be supplied, so that among other 
advantages a continuous supply may be 
available for power purposes. This, how- 
ever, was not finally accepted by the (iov- 
ernmciit and the sclieintj as now designed 
assumes that the same seasons will be 
adliered to in the new as well as the old area. 
The following figures give an approximate 
idea of the maximum output under varying 
conditions : — 


Mettur alone with no res- 


triction in irrigation ... 
Mettur alone with limited 
restriction in irrigation 

19,000 

1,100 

about twice in 15 years 
Mettur with Pykara (pre- 
sent installation only). 
No restriction of irriga- 

19,000 

U,ooo 

tion 

Mettur with Madras and/ 
or an auxiliary Steam 

23,000 

9,500 

to 12,000 

Plant 

45^000 

24.000 


in an emergency, as much as 60,000 
horse-power might be generated under cer- 
tain water conditions. 

A normal feature of the scheme will be 
the availability of what is called secondary 
and tertiary power as contrasted with the 
primary power which should be available 
for all time. Tlie secondary power will be 
restricted only in the dry years and tcrtiai^^ 
power will be available for eight months in 
the year. 

I'he restriction on irrigation is explained 
in the Mettur hydro-electric project report. 
For a comparatively small restriction of irri- 
gation How of a few weeks twicfj in 15 years, 
the reservoir working tables could be so 
modified as to increase, appreciably, the 
potential power output and the earning 
power of the project. The present scheme 
does not, however, contemplate any restric- 
tion in the irrigation How for power purposes, 
but is based ujx)n the minimum output and 
least favourable conditions. 

Power Plant 

It is proi)osed to install four double hori- 
zontal Francis turbo-generator sets of 15,000 
horse-power each, one of which will be 
spare. Only two units are to be provided 
at first, the third will be added in the third 
year and the fourth in the seventh year of 
operation, should load conditions justify the 
additional generating capacity. 
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The plant, when completed, will thus be 
capable of a maximum output of 60,000 
horse-power. 

The generators will operate at 11,000 volts, 
50 cycles, having a normal rating of 12,500 
K. V. A. each, 'fhey will be specially de- 
signed for transmitting power eventually to 
Madras and will be equipped with a modem 
“quick rcsjxmsc excitation” system. 

The power-house building will be about 
375 feet long of simple design, and will har- 
monize with the dam structure. 

The transformer station is to be of the out- 
door type similar to that at Pykara, and 
will be designed to operate at &),ooo volts 
initially, and 1 10,000 volts eventually. The 
transformer units will be of tlie same capa- 
city as the generators. 


T ransmission System 


Two 110/66 K. V. circuits on steel towem 
will be constructed to a point near Singarap- 
pet 66 miles from Mettiir, and will form a 
section of the future trunk lines connecting 
Mettur and Madras. 

From this point verioiis transmission lines 
will be built to serve the districts of Salem, 


North Arcot, South Ar<:ot, Tanjorc and Tri- 
chinopoly. 

A summary of the approximate mileage 
of transmission and distribution lines includ- 


ed in the project 


no, 000 

volts lines 

double circuit 

66,000 

13 

33 

66,000 

3 3 

single circuit 

33,000 

3 3 

33 

22,000 

33 

33 

11,000 

3 3 

33 • • 


Miles. 

6t) 

148 

200 

t6o 

90 

200 


Sub-Staiions 

One of the features of this scheme is the 
rural distribution system at 66,000 and 
33,000 volts mainly in the North Arcot area. 
In many cases distribution is to be effected 
direct from the high voltage lines. For this 
purpose an economical and standard type of 
transformer station has been designed. 

The sub-stations contemplated in the 
scheme are as follows : Receiving and trans- 
forming stations at Erode, Singarappet, 
Trichinopoly and Negapatam with stations 
of lesser importance at Tiruvarur, Tanjore, 
Papanasam, Karur, Villupuram, Vellore 
and Tiruvannamalai. Smaller transformer 
stations are to be located at Polur, Tiruppat- 
tur, Ambur, Vaniyambadi, Jalarpet, etc. 

The districts to be served are North Arcot 
South Arcot, Chittoor, Salem, Trichinopoly. 
Tanjore and, later Chingleput and Madras. 
Gcnemlly speaking, all towns and villages in 


these districts will be given electric supply, 
whenever the demand is sufficient to justify 
the investment in lines and transformers. 

Demand for Power 

The estimates of load and revenue are 
based on the actual rc(iuiremcnts of the 
various licensees who have agreed to take 
power-supply, on the results already achiev- 
ed in the Pykara area, and on the experience 
of the Mysore and the United Provinces 
1 l^/dro-Elcctric undertakings. 

Particular attention is to be paid to 
agricultural requirements, for which the 
area to be served holds out great promise. 
In the (Coimbatore district alone, in less 
than two years, over j,ooo horse-power, 
in pumps are already connected or agree- 
ments have been signed. The develop- 
ment of this class of load is, as yet, only 
in its preliminary stage. 

Jioring for water in a systematic manner, 
as in the United Provinces, is being advocat- 
ed for those an'ns where water is scarce. 

In order to speed u]) development beyond 
that contemplated in the* estimates, proposals 
for starling certain sj)ecialized industries, at 
or near Mettur, have been suggested in the 
project rijport. 

Generally speaking, the load situation is 
even more favourable to-day than when the 
estimates were pr(‘[)an'd. 

There have been important impiiries 
for future ])ower services from various 
parts of the area included in the scheme. 
New sugar factories are to be established 
and textile mills of various types arc pro- 
jected at Salem, Karur, Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore, so that, taken in all, the commer- 
cial outlook is promising. 

The scheme is attractive, being both 
technically and economically sound. It 
possesses greater revenue potentialities 
than can be judged by the financial forti- 
cast, sinc.(i the latter is not based on the 
maximum power output. 

Commencement of Work 

The work on the foundations of the power 
plant and surveys of transmission lines are 
scheduled to commence in April, and it is 
hoped that the whole scheme will be in com- 
mercial operation within 2J years. 

Products of Indian origin will be used 
wherever possible, and it is proposed to start 
the manufacture of certain equipment and 
fittings for transmission lines and sub- 
stations at the Mettur Workshops. 

The scheme when completed is expected 
to yield a net return of 7.9%. 
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Finances, 

The total expenditure on the scheme is 
estimated to be Rs. 192.600 lakhs, 
Rs. I3(S.648 lakhs initially and Rs. 53.952 
lakhs in ten years. 

With the ultimate development of the 
whole scheme, Madras will be the foremost 
province in the possession of a big electricity 
grid. 

H. E. DEVELOPMENT IN 
TRyVVANCORE STATE 

Another important project which is under 
construction is the Pallivasal Scheme of the 
Travancoro (Government. 

Th(j scheme is to harness a waterfall on 
the Mudrapnzha river, a tributary of the 
IVriyar, at Pallivasal. 

The harnessing of some (jf the important 
waterfalls of the Stale has l)ein engaging 
th(; attention of Government for some time. 
A prtilimiiiaiy survt.y of the hydro-electric 
possibilities of the Slate wiis carried out in 
1919 by Mr. 1 ^ J. Jacob, the then Chief 
ICngineer of the Ihiblic Works Department. 
The; ])resenl projt;ct was in\’estigated and an 
estimate submitted to Government in i()32. 
An e.stimate for Rs. 70.8 lakhs was sanction- 
ed in lAbniary 1933. The execution of the 
w'ork w’as taken up in the followitig May. 
when the present Kolertrieily Department of 
tlic State, was created. 

Tunnel and Forebay 

I'he total head available at the site where 
the power hon.se is to be located is 989 
ft., which is distributed over three miles of 
the w'ater course. Water w’ill be diverted 
from the existing (iovernment weir at 
Miinnar at a level of 4,750 ft. above sea 
levt;l and taken through a tunnel cut through 
the mountains approximately 10,130 ft. in 
length and led to forebay where the level 
is 4,715 ft. In'om the forebay water will be 
let down through tw'o penstock lines each 
7,447 length tr) tin; j)ower house, w’liere 
the level is 2,760 ft. 

Each penstock is designed for the dis- 
charge of 32 cusecs at T09 ft. loss of head so 
that the net head available at the pow'er 
hou.se will be approximately 1,880 ft. There 
are to be inslal](‘d in the geiit'rating station 
two machines of 4,500 k.w. each, to be led 
from the two pipe lines and these arc so 
iatcTCoiinected that at a future date one more 
machine of the same .size could be installed 
to be worked from either of the pipes. The 
minimum dry weather flow of the river is 
about 64 cusecs and the total power that 
could be generated from this quantity of 


Wider, without an}' storage, is 12,000 b.h.p. 
continuous. With increased demand for 
power, it will be; possible to augment the dry 
weather flow by proN'iding suitable storages 
in the Lockhart and Knndale valleys by 
which it is (;x])ected to incrca.se the capacity 
of the station iiltimnh;ly to 30,000 k.w. or 
roughly 40,o('o b.li.p. The construction of 
these storages is not included in the present 
programme of work, lint detailed investi- 
gations are now in progress, .so that whtai 
the dn.‘mancl for power iiicrea.ses and the in- 
stallation of more; generating sets becomes 
neci-ssary, it will lx* possible to take up the 
constrnclion of these stf)rage lakes at that 
time. 

The Cc.wnttin^ Slaiian 

The two electric machines in the Power 
House will generate at 11.000 volts and will 
be clirert-coiiplcd to jx*lloji wheels controlled 
by oil-})ressiirc governors. Each generator 
will be connected to its own transformer 
through isolating links and duplicate busbar 
so that in case of any emergency arrange- 
ments could be made to change over from 
one set to the othiT. The transformers will 
have l\\n secondary windings, one for 11 k.v. 
for local distribution and the other for 66 
k.v. f(jr transmission. The transformer 
equipment is of the outdoor ty])(i and arrang- 
C(i a.s a double bu.sbar system. All oil circuit 
breakers are electrically operated from a 
control board located in the power house. 

'riu* ()b,ooo volt lints from Pallivasal will 
go across the hills to Kothamangalam, 31 
mil(‘S from Palliva.sal, will branch off from 
tlic.re, one set of lines gtung to Alwayc.*, 19 
miles away, and the other to J^allam, 40 
miles from Kothamangalam. At Ahvaye 
and Pallain the two main receiving stations 
are to be IcH'ated. Ihe transmission line 
throughout consists of two independent cir- 
cuits, carried on galvanized steel towers, 
sj)aced appro.ximalely i.ooo ft. apart in the 
hilly section, and 750 ft. in the plains sc?ction. 

In the hilly si-i:tion, the conductors will be 
sle(‘l-core(l aliiininiuin, while for the plains 
it will be stranded copper. At the Pallam 
receiving station , the transformers are pro- 
vided with two secondary windings, one for' 
33 k. V. and the other for ii k.v., the 33 
Lv. being n.'^ed for transmis.sion to Alleppey, 
while thi' II k.v. is for local distribution to 
Kottayam, ('lianganacherry, Thiruvclla and 
the Punja holds. 

In the Pallam sub-station provision is 
made for the t=;xtcnsion of the 66 k.v. lines 
to Pi'ermadc and to Quilon, the line going to 
Pcerinade being ultimately taken back to 
Pallivasal to form a loop. 
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The total length of the 66 k.v. transmis- 
sion line will be approximately 90 miles and 
the length of the 33 k. v. line from Pallam 
to Alleppey will be 12 miles across the back- 
water along the embankments of the paddy 
fields. 

Local Distribution 

Suitable sub-stations for stepping down 
the voltage from 11,000 to 400 for distribu- 
tion to the consumers are being provided at 
Kothamangahini, Alleppey, l^allam, Chan- 
ganacherry, Thiruvella, Shertallay, Kuthi- 
thodu, Thycautsery, Alwaye, Mudikal and 
Manjummel. 

All the 1 1 k. V. lines will consist of copper 
conductors and will be carried on local teak 
wood poles, which will be seasoned and 
treated by Mr. Kamesam’s Ascu process of 
impregnation. The total length of the ii 
k.v. distribution in accordance with the pre- 
s(?nt programme, will be about 70 miles. 

Supply for Industries 

The load anticipated in the early stages 
of the operation of the project will be purely 
for indiLstries already existing and for which 
more expensive forms of energy arc used at 
present. One of the m iin loads to be con- 
nected up immediately after the scheme 
comes into operation is in the immediate 
vicinity of the power house site, where a 
maximum demand of 1,200 k. w. with an 
annual consumption of 5 million units for 
the tea industry, will be required. 

It is also expected that about 800 k. w. 
will be utilised at Alleppey and the neigh- 
bouring places for coconut oil milling with 
an annual consumption of a million units. 
In addition to these a consumption of 5 
million units for Punja cultivation is expect- 
ed. The domestic and municipal loads in 
the early stages may reach about 500 k.w., 
with an annual consumption of one million 
units. 

Negotiations are now in progress with 
several industrial concerns for the sale of 
pow'er at specially attractive rates for new 
industries to be initiated in the State. 

One of these industries will be connected 
‘with the paper manufacture, for which 
there is an abundant suply of raw materials 
available in the State. Investigations have 
already been carried out by the Forest 
Department, to ascertain the amount of 
raw material that will be available for this 
industry and the results of the investigation 
have definitely establi.shed that there is 
ample scope for running a large-size mill 
with an annual output of about 6,000 tons 
of paper manufactured out of local reeds 


(Ochlandra Travancorica). In view of the 
fact that the load factor in a paper mill 
using electric current for the manufacture 
of bleach and other chemicals will be very 
high, it will be possible to offer a specially 
attractive rate for such an industry. 

Another matter which is now being 
seriously considered is the utilising of hydro- 
electric power for electro-chemical processes 
for the manufacture of artificial manure. 

I.ow Cost of Works 

The fact that the capital expenditure on 
this project is likely to be on the lowest 
scale reached in India gives the hope that 
the power produced by the scheme will also 
be on the chcapc.st rate available in India. 
For this reason it is confidently hoped that 
industries already existing in the State will 
bt^ able to work more economically. 

This source of power will also be one of 
the chief inducements for new industries, 
for which there is an abundant supply of 
raw materials in the State. 

Investigations are now going on to find 
out the possibility of utilising power for 
lift irrigation in the paddy fields of Kun- 
nathunad and Alangad taluqs and the 
sugarcane fields of Thiruvella and the 
neighbouring places. It is anticipated that 
about 40,000 acres of land could be brought 
under irrigation by this process, which will 
enable cultivators to be entirely independent 
of the river conditions brought about by 
vagaries of the monsoon. 

HYDRO.ELFXTRIC PROJECT IN THE 
UNITED PROVINCES' 

The Hydro-electric Project of the U. P. 
differs in many respects from that of the 
other provinces. The ultimate scheme is 
the development of all the power available 
in the falls of the Upper Ganges Canal. 
This Canal, the longest in India, starts from 
Hard war and traverses a fairly flat country 
for a distance of about 300 miles and irri- 
gates a vast area of the fertile lands of the 
Gangetic valley. The average slope of the 
country in the upper reaches is about eight 
feet per mile and the canal has a gradient of 
one foot per mile. The cumulated differ- 
ences of elevation of the country and the 
canal bed arc absorbed by a number of arti- 
ficial falls varying in height from 15' to 6'. 
The greatest falls are concentrated at the 
upper reaches, as the slope of the country is 
a gradually dimini.shing factor from the 
upper to the tail end. 

The ultimate proposal provides for the 
development of all the power available at 
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these falls and utilises it for supplying domes- 
tic, industrial and agricultural purposes, 
spread over a course of lo years. The total 
power available is 34,000 k. w,, and the 
programme drawn up for the construction 
of the various power houses is tabulated 
below : — 


Station Power available Year of 
in K. W. Construction. 


Bahadurabad 

Bhola 

Palra 

Sumera 

Chitora 

Salawa 

Mohamedpur 

Pathri 

Nirgajni 

Raiiipur 


5,400 Already com 
2,700 
600 
1,200 

4,000 Under constr 

4.000 

5.000 1937-38 

3.000 1938-39- 

5.000 1936-37- 

3.000 1940-41. 


The total cost of the whole scheme is 
estimated to be Ks. 2,82,38,923, the total 
annual revenues are anticipated to be 
Rs. 45,82,591, the annual charges arc esti- 
mated to be Ks. 15,03,448 thus yielding a 
net revenue of 30,79,143 representing an 
yield of 10.9% on capital outlay. Doubts 
were at first expressed as to whether this 
scheme could Ix^ successfully completed 
without impairing the Canal’s usefulness for 
irrigation, consequent on there being no res- 
pite to the canal How for annual repairs. 
There was considerable deliberation, as the 
crmal is in the main for irrigation purposes 
and has been bringing to the exchequer 
Rs. 62 lakhs annually, and, as the electrical 
power can be looked upon only as a by-pro- 
duct. to whose development the major inter- 
<\sts cannot be subordinated. It was eventual 
ly concluded that many of these repairs could 
he undertaken while the canal is discharg- 
ing to its partial capacity and the project 
was commenced. It will be seen from the 
above table that up to now plants have been 
installed at Bahadurabad, Bhola, Palra and 
Sumera developing 10,000 k.w. 

This scheme is attractive from various 
points of view, amongst which the most 
important are the low capital cost, due to 
there being no need for any extensive 
hydraulic works which are already there in 
the shape of a canal, and the flexibility 
of the scheme in the possibility of the 
development of each individual project 
as and when the demands arise, without 
over-capitalization. The development of the 
load has been carried on by the Government 
in a unique way. Besides supplying in 
bulk to the various licensees for retail distri- 
bution, to the railway and to a few of the 
mills, the major portion of the power is ear- 


marked for agricultural purposes, of which 
irrigation is the most important. Having no 
mineral resources the province has lo depend 
only on agriculture for its development and 
hence the importance of irrigation cannot be 
over-emphasized. The major irrigation pro- 
ject, viz., the Ramganga, that has recently 
been comjjleted, would not have been pos- 
sible but for its relation to hydro electric 
power. 

Attempts have been made to utilise the 
waters of this ca])ri(:ious stream for irriga- 
tion purposes but without success. The 
necessary gradient for the country to ensure 
the success of a gravitation canal was not 
available. Since the advent of the hydro- 
electric scheme the Ramganga project has 
been brought to a successful issue. This 
project is to pump water from the river into 
a channel and thus artificially give a head 
necessary for the gravitational flow of water. 
A weir was constructed across the Ramganga 
River with high flood banks on either side 
and on the right flank the canal lakes off, 
water being pumped from here into the 
canal. The pumping is done in two stages, 
once at the hcadworks and further a mile 
down below. This irrigation channel is de- 
signed to pass 200 c usees; and the whole 
system consists of 62 miles of distributorics 
and 34 miles of minor channels. The total 
comrnandablc area on the system is 96,398 
acres. This scheme by itself is highly remu- 
nerative as ma}" be seen from the following 
figure.s : — 



Ks. 

Capital cost 

23.69, i(>3 

Gross revenue 

3.73.460 

Working e-\pens<*s 

2,26,356 

Net revenue 

i,47.to4 

Percentage return on capi- 


tal outlay 

6.2% 


Ne.\t in importance to this scheme is the* 
Kali-Nadi scheme. This scheme is the 
pumping by means of electric power of 100 
c usees of water from the Kali-Nadi river 
in a channel which discharges into tlx; Upper 
Ganges Canal thus adding to the latter’s 
flow. To utilise this water various exten- 
sions in the Ganges canal irrigation system 
have been made. 

More important than all these .schemes 
there is now a systematic move to lap all the 
subsoil water for the purpo.se of irrigating 
land. Sir William Stampe, the Chief Engi- 
neer, has proved beyond all question the 
economic feasibility of this scheme and the 
development of tube well pumping schemes 
is rapidly going on. The scheme, broadly, 
seeks to provide a number of tube wells in 
the areas at present not enjoying the benefits 
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of canal irrigation and pump water from 
these tube wells b}' means of electric power. 
Out of the 28,000 k.w. of energy ultimately 
available, 12,000 has been allotted for this 
scheme; and this at the rate of 8 k.w. per 
tube well will suffice for 1,500 tube w^ells. 
Each well is t xpcxlcd to yield 1.5 cusecs and 
will irrigate approximately 130 acres of cane 
and 250 acres of wheat annually. I'his gives 
the total of tlu^ cultivated area an increase of 
400,000 acres of wheat, and 200,000 acres 
of cane. 

Tlie standard well yielding 1.5 cusecs 
(33,000 gallons per hour) is approximately 
located i J miles apart in cultivated country. 
Distribution consists of one or two miles of 
radiating guls or channels per well. The 
cultivator buys the water on a volumetric 
basis at the well at the specifi(?d rate of 7 
pies j)cr k.w'. of electricity. With w'ater 
pric(^d at Ks. 2 per acre for wheat and cotton 
and at Rs. 3 per acre for sugar, there exi.sts 
a ready demand for irrigation. With the 
current rates for machinery and labour, the 
co.st of ii standarized well is Ks. 5,000. In 
the current year 130 wells arc being sunk 
and the programme for tluj next year is 230 
wells. 

To provide water in the Southern area 
where it would not be economical to pump 
water from great depths, a scheme of sub- 
stitution by conversion has been evolved. 
The idea is to ]>ump from sliallow wells into 
canal-fed distributorii'S in tlu; areas which 
are at j)res(:iil in the canal area and release 
this Weller for carriage to other tracts where 
tube wells are. not feasible for geological 
reasc.ns. 'I'his scheme in still in the experi- 
mental stage, although the Daurala distri- 
biitory of llie Meerut district, which was 
originally fed by the (ianges ('anal, is now’ 
entirely fed by the pumped whaler of the tube, 
wi.lls. The 8iS cu.secs of water that was ori- 
ginally flowing in tlie distribulory is now' 
taken dowai the main canal and Mat Branch 
to the Muttra District. 

Another major project, which is now en- 
gaging the attention of the (Government, is 
that of irrigation of the eastern tracts of 
the P. from the river (ioomti bv de- 
veloping the. electric ])ower of tlie fall in 
the river near Sultaiipur and pumping the 
\vatcr.s of this river into canals with the 
help of the developed jiower. 

With the development of the hydro- 
electric schemes, an (‘la of prosperity has 
btH'ii ushered in the V. P. ; and ere long 
flu; great experiment of systematic utiliza- 
tion of (.-lectric power for large-scale irri- 
gation, which is unique in the world, will 


be brought to a successful issue and will 
provide a model for other provinces to 
follow. Already Madras is turning its 
attention to the lines of development in 
the U. P. 

THli PUNJAB HYDRO-ELI-CTIUC 
SCHEME 

Situated in the midst of the lofty 
iliirialayan ranges, where natiin; is as 
savage as it is picturesque and beautiful, 
the Uhl River project is one of the most 
remarkable achievements of the human 
race in its attempts to harness to its needs 
the latent potentialities of nature. Before 
work w^as commenced, this spot, removed 
from civilisation, inaccessible except by 
foot, was the home of the panther and the 
black bear. Tlut rugged relief of land 
covered o\’f.‘r with a profusion of the red and 
pink Rhododendron trees and the shelleri'd 
nooks exhibiting a luxuriant growth of the 
primrose and a x'aricty of such other wild 
flowers imparts a pleasing variety of colours 
to the surface and (ills a casual observer 
from civilisation walk an idi'a of nature's 
might and beauty. The quietness and 
seclusion of this spot was never disturbed 
except by a casual proces-ion of rustic 
]:e()pl(‘ bearing an image of their God to 
the accompaniment of cyinljuls .and horn.s. 
It is in such a spot as tliis that the Uhl 
River project has its lieadwovks ajul power 
stations. 

For a long time, siiici; the n'port of the 
Industrial Commission recomini*nding the 
development of w'ater ]){)WX‘r in tin; Punjab 
and U. P., systematic prospecting has gone 
on for the selection of a suitable site ior 
hydro-electric power and f)ut of eighl\' 
j)ossiblc sites the present one was chosen as 
the best. It w^as first suggested by Mr. 
Meares, Hydro- Electric Adviser to l!'i!‘ 
Goveriiineiit of India. The (lOViTiinwait of 
the Punjab resolved on tlie execution of 
this schrme and appointed Colonel Batiye 
as C'liiel ICngineer and commenced work 
in the year ic)25. 

'Fhc aim of the project is the utilization 
ot the waters of the Uhl river for develop- 
ing electricity. The Uhl river is joined by 
the river Lainbadog and after a long and 
winding course in a valley flows into the 
Ivivcr Peas a long distance below the site of 
the present headworks of the project. The 
Peas Ri\er flow's in another valley called 
the Kangra Valley separated from the Uhl 
river valley by a high range of hills. At 
the site selected for the project the range 
h.as an (elevation of 9,000 feet above the 
Uhl river bed and the Beas river is 3,000 
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feet below the Uhl River. The Project 
seeks to divert the waters of the Uhl and 
the Lambadog just above their confluence 
through this lofty range by means of a 
tunnel miles long and drop this water 
through the slopes on to the Beas and utiliz- 
ing this water for generating power. The 
waters of the river Uhl and the Lambadog 
are diverted by means of two weirs, and 
after filtration and sedimentation led into an 
open flume followed by a rapid into a fore- 
bay. From here the water is led through the 
tunnel 14,202 feet long and 9J feet in 
diameter. The construction of the tunnel 
presented very great engineering difficulties, 
as after a little progress it was found that the 
strata inside was loose rock which could 
not be blasted and which had, therefore, 
to be removed by picks and bars, a 
very slow process entailing heavy cost. At 
one time a hollow was struck and an 
avalanche of rock occurred. It took four 
months to remove the debris and carry on 
the work. The tunnel is lined with rein- 
forced concrete and strengthened so as to 
be earthquake proof. During the work 
the great difficulty experienced in the tunnel 
work infused nervousness in the people of 
the Punjab and there was a hue and cry 
for crying halt to this project. 

A committee of enquiry was s(jt up and 
reported in favour of carrying on the work 
and the work was proceeded with. The 
tunnel is designed to carry 600 Cusccs at 
9’ per .second. At the end of the main 
tunnel are two pipe-lined tunnels 1,100 feet 
long and 6 feet in diameter. At this point 
there is a surge tower 357 feet high above 
ground provided with an overflow tunnel 
discharging into a natural stream. The 
object of the surge tower is to provide a 
safety valve preventing unexpectedly high 
pressures occurring in the tunnel due to 
sudden shutting down of the plant below. 
At the end of each pipe tunnel a penstock 
4' .7" diameter at top goes down the hill- 
side a distance of 4,556 gradually reducing 
in diameter to 3^.7" ; and at this point it 
bifurcates into two pipes of 2'.7" diameter 
leading 100 Cusecs each to the pelton wheels 
rated at 17,000 H.P. situated at the genera- 
ing station at Jogindar Nagar. The vertical 
drop is 1,800 feet. There are four generat- 
ing sets each consisting of a pelton wheel 
17,000 H.P. coupled to B.T.H. alternators 
of the same rating as the turbine generating 
current at ii k.v. From this point the 
energy is transmitted by cables housed in 
a concrete conduit to the outdoor sub- 
station where it is transformed to 132 k.v. 
which is the highest pressure adopted 


hitherto in India. From here a main 
double circuit transmission line conveys the 
current to I.,ahore — a distance of 173 miles 
and further at this pressure to Jullunder 
and Amritsar — a distance of 55 miles. At 
Lahore part of ihc energy with the voltage 
reduced from 132 k.v. to 66 k.v. is trans- 
mitted to Lyallpur — 94 miles west and to 
Ferozepur 50 miles east. This system has 
the longest network of transmission lines in 
India. The total area served by this scheme 
is 46,000 square miles. 

The present output of this scheme is 
5,6000 k.w. ; and provision has been made 
to increastj it in the next stage by providing 
storage at the Uhl river for increasing the 
output to 72,000 K.W. by a dam 270 feet 
high, while the third stage provides for the 
utilization of the tail water and the balance 
of 1,200 of head available to develop 
another 30,000 K.W. The final scheme 
will Ixe capable of a continuous output of 
1,20,000 K.W. 

The unexpected trouble in the work of 
tunnelling, the inefficiency of indigenous 
labour and the vagaries of the seasons have 
greatly enhanced the original estimated 
cost of the scheme, which stands at six 
crores. This sum includes the cost of all 
communications including the Kangra 
Valley Railway which has made this spot 
acce.ssiblc to civilization. As originally 
estimated, the scheme was expected to pro- 
duce electricity at 6J pies per unit ; but the 
enhanced cost of the project has had the 
effect of increasing the cost of production 
though not in the same proportion. The 
compensating factor has been the reduction 
of interest charges on the capital outlay 
and the cost per unit now is only 7 pies. 

The development of load is as yet confined 
only to electrification of towns and supply 
in bulk to licensees. But the Government 
arc considering the systematic irrigation of 
lands by electric pumping as in the U. P. 

MALAKANI) HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME 

The Government of the North-West 
Frontier Province has commenced the 
construction of an hydro-electric power 
station on the Upper Swat Canal, where it 
leaves the Berton tunnel near the Malakand 
Fort in the Malakand Agency and flows 
down a steep nullah bed and pitched channel 
before entering the plains of the Pe^awar 
Disrict. Two power sites about 4 miles 
apart exist on this stretch of the canal, 
which has a minimum flow of 1,250 cubic 
feet per second. At the upper site near 
Malakand Fort a fall of 250 feet on the 
turbines can be created at very low cost, 
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and the site, when fully developed, will 
be capable of a continuous output of 
20,000 K.W. The lower site near Dargai 
can also be developed with a fall of 250 
feet, from which an additional 20,000 K.W. 
is obainable, but at greater cost than at 
the upper site. It is, therefore, possible 
to develop up to 40,000 K.W. continuous 
power on the Upper Swat Canal between 
Malakand and Dargai. Although very 
little known at present, this is one of the 
largest and cheapest hydro-electric power 
sites in India, and as it is situated only 
10 miles outside the border of Peshawar 
District, it will play a very important part 
ip the future development of the Province. 

The scheme approved by the Government 
and now under construction is a partial 
development of the upper site with the 
necessary transmission and distribution 
works. Three 3,2000 K.W. 11,000 volt, 
3-phase generating sets (one a standby) 
will be installed in the first instance, and 
all works are being designed to permit of 
extension up to the full capacity of the 
site. 

The generated voltage will be stepped-up 
at the Malakand power station to 66,000 
volts for transmission to grid substations 
located near the towns of Mardan, Char- 
sadda, Peshawar and Risalpur in the first 
stage of the scheme, and to more distant 
grid substations in later stages. From these 
grid substations 1 1,000 volt mains will be 
constructed to supply the Military Autho- 
rities with energy for the Cantonments of 
Peshawar, Ri.salpur, Nowshcra and Mardan. 

The main object of the scheme, however, 
is to supply electricity to the public generally 
throughout all districts within range of trans- 
mission, and in the first stage of the scheme 
now in hand 11,000 volt mains will be con- 
structed from the above grid substations to 
the nearer towns and villages, such as 
Charsadda, Prang, Mardan, Hoti, Now- 
shera (city), Chamkani, Utmanzai, etc., in 
which distribution systems will be installed 
and operated at 400 volts, 3-phase, and 230 
volts phase to neutral, with service connec- 
tions to the humblest consumer. 

All local distribution in connection with 
the scheme will be undertaken by Govern- 
ment, except in Cantonment areas where it 
will continue to be carried out by the 
M. £. S. In addition to meeting domestic 
requirements in towns and villages, the 
energy will be made available in lift irriga- 
tion, drainage, flour milling, chaff-cutting, 
sugarcane crushing, etc. 

The scheme was initiated by Mr. F. H. 
Burkitt, C.I.E., O.B.E., late Secretary to 


Government North-West Frontier Province 
Public Works Department. The first stage 
is estimated to cost Rs. 52 lakhs, and 
supply to the public should commence 
towards the end of 1937. 

Among the various other schemes that are 
in contemplation at present are the develop- 
ment of power in the Nizam-Sagar of the 
Hyderabad State and the development of 
Hydro-electric project in Central Provinces 
for which prospecting is being done for the 
purpose of electrification of the north- 
eastern main line of the G. I. P. 

Though much has been done in hydro- 
electric development in India, what has 
been so far achieved is only a small fraction 
of what still remains to be done. The 
American Committee of the World Power 
Conference has published a statement fur- 
nishing the figures in this regard: — 
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11,800,000 

30.06 

Canadn 


5,256,000 

13.39 

Italy 


4,338,000 

11.08 

Japan 


3,151,000 

8.03 

Russia 


758,000 

1.93 

India 

28,000,000 

300,000 

0.76 


The vast store of power still awaiting 
development is obvious at a glance. 

Though much has been done for rural 
electrification in the development, of hydro- 
electric power in India, the projects have 
been conceived in a very conservative spirit 
and arc far from catering to the needs of 
the rural population. The developments 
have been governed more by the prospects 
of immediate return on the capital outlay 
than by the needs of the rural population. 
The millions of India are scattered over the 
many villages depending for their living 
mainly on agriculture ; and if electric power 
is made available to them it would not be 
long before many cottage industries are 
developed. This will enable the peasant 
population to supplement its income from 
agriculture during the periods of enforced 
idleness between the seasons of agricultural 
activity. It will be vain to suggest that the 
average peasant might be instructed in the 
use of electric power for agricultural opera- 
tions and thus effect an increase in the yield 
of the land. The application of power for 
this purpose is uneconomical for individual 
farming, as it is at present being carried on 
due mainly to the average holding of the 
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peasant being so tiny. If they are suffi- 
ciently educated to realise the advantages of 
collective farming, there is a wide field for 
the application of electric power for plough- 
ing and other agricultural activities. With 
the growth of the Co-operative movement 
and with the growth of education among 
the peasant population, a favourable atmos- 
phere for collectivist farming with the 
attendant advantages of an immense in- 
crease in the produce will have been 
created. 

Besides agriculture there are various small 
cottage industries for which electric power 
can be utilized by the rural population. Of 
these cottage industries, weaving suggests it- 
self as a very attractive one. Before the 
advent of cotton mills, all the clothing of 
India and, indeed, of the whole world was 
woven by the hand looms in the various 
cottages of India. Most of these looms have 
disappeared due to competition from the 
mills, but there still exist a considerable 
number in many parts where they bring a 
pittance to the worker. If with slight im- 
provements these are worked by electricity 
they can be more remunerative and will sti- 
mulate such enterprise in many other parts, 
and a slate of affairs can be visualised in 
which the cotton weaving industry will be 
scattered over a vast area instead of being 
concentrated in some big cities with all the 
advantages of and without the attendant 
ivils of factory working. Cotton weaving 
is mentioned here only as an example, and 
the principle may be extended to many such 
industries. 

Rural electrification is not advocated 
primarily as a labour saving proposition or 
for scientific advancement. It has a social 
and an economic significance and will prove 
ill the long run a determining factor in the 
progress of the human race. It is a fact 
that nine out of ten men living in the cities 


sigh for the country side and are held in 
the cities only by economic pressure. The 
land worked in the old fashioned way is not 
sufficiently productive to keep those born in 
the villages, with the scant necessities of 
life. The drudgery of the work in land and 
the little reward which it yields are known 
at first hand to the villagers. Little wonder 
that the younger generation is attracted by 
the social advantages of city life which 
make up for the congestion and less healthy 
surroundings. Rural electrification can 
change all this. The agricultural yield will 
be higher, the task of the peasant will be 
lightened, the amenities of social life will be 
made available to the villagers. In short it 
will mean a return to more natural condi- 
tions of life in addition to retaining all the 
advantages of industrialism. 

Signs of an awakening in this direction are 
not wanting in other parts of the world ; and 
it will be interesting to know the strides that 
rural electrification have taken in other 
countries. France is one of the foremost 
countries in rural electrification. In one year 
alone 3,000 Commons were given electric 
supply and at this rate in a short time practi- 
cally every area will have obtained electrical 
power. Sweden is another country where, 
with the relaxation in the constructional 
regulations of the Government, it has been 
possible to transmit power cheaply to every 
rural area. England is actively engaged in 
the problem now. In Germany 90% of the 
rural areas have a supply of electricity 
and the annual consumption exceeds 

1.000. 000.000 units while in Switzerland 
the consumption in rural areas exceeds 

400.000. 000 units. In all these countries, 
rural electrification has been proved to be 
a very paying proposition. Conditions in 
India are ripe for a similar advance ; and 
let us hope the opporlunities will not be 
neglected. 
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RICE 

Rice is, in many respects, the most im- 
portant of India's agricultural products. 
Its cultivation, like that of cotton, is spread 
over nearly all parts of India. And the 
total acreage under rice was in 1931-32, for 
instance, as much as 84 millions, which is 
far in excess of the acreage under any three 
of the other crops. It contrasts, for inst- 
ance, with 33.8 million acres under wheat in 
1931-32 and 23.5 million acres under cotton. 
Hut the position of rice in each province is 
somewhat different in that th(i proportion 
between the exports and internal consump- 
tion in each province is not the .same. But 
nearly every province, excepting Burma, 
consumes the major portion of its produc- 
tion. Bengal and South India arc unique 
in that they enjoy an export trade in the 
better quality rice and import a part of their 
requirements of low grade rice from Burma. 
India’s export trade in rice has been subject 
to severe fluctuations in recent years and her 
position in the export markets has proved to 
be more vulnerable than one would have 
suspected a few years ago. But it is doubt- 
ful if, at any time, her predominant position 
as a producer of rice can be challenged. The 
disparity between India's output of rice and 
that of other principal rice-growing countries 
may be seen from the following table : — 


PRODUCTION OF RICE. 
(In Quinlals 000*8 omitted) 



1929-80 

1981-82 

1982-88 

1988-34 

British India 

474,949 

603,264 

471,462 

460,301 

J«pan 

Dutch l^ast 

107,70.3 

99,850 

109,208 

128.119 

Indies 

54,792 

55,708 

54,041 



39,058 

41,011 

51,164 

48,285 

Korea 

24,778 

28,704 

29,559 

32,811 

Formosa 

11,720 

13.526 

16,184 

15,1.30 

Madagascar 

6,150 

7,150 

6,783 


U. S. A. ... 

8,288 

9,160 

8,248 

7,271 



1929-30 

19.31-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Italy 

6,737 

6,662 

6,566 

6,078 

Asia 

805,810 

80.3,300 

824,100 

a32,000 

Africa 

16,980 

15,600 

19,560 


Kuorpe 





(excluding 





U. S. S.R.) 

10,215 

9,700 

10,170 

9,500 

X. America . 

8,288 

9,160 

8,248 

7,271 

S. America . 

13.660 

13,660 

1.3,200 


World 

856, (KK) 

883,000 

877,000 

880,000 


India thus produces nearly half the total 
woprld output. But while, during this 
period, India’s production has fallen from 
475 million Quintals to 460 million Quintals, 
Japan has increased her output from 107 to 
128 millions, Siam from 39 to 48 millions, 
Korea from 24 to 32 million, and Formosa 
from ir million to 15 million quintals. In 
this decrease of India’s production and the 
increa.se of the production of foreign coun- 
tries, lies the most important problem relat- 
ing to rice. For, they show the extent to 
which India is losing the foreign markets 
for her rice and the rate at which India's 
customers are fast becoming her competitors 
in the rice trade. This process began with 
Japan’s attempt to retaliate against India 
for the preference* which she accorded to 
British steel at Hie time the first scheme of 
preferential duties was brought in in the 
Iron and Steel Protection Act of 1926. This 
Act deprived India of the Japanese market ; 
and Japan has since changed herself rapidly 
from an importer of rice into an exporter 
the self-same product. But though in the 
case of Japan a political factor may be said 
to have been in operation, in the case of the 
European countries, the change must be 
attributed to what may well be called the 
discovery that large tracts in Western and 
Southern Europe are capable of producing 
rice in large quantities. The Meditenanean 
sea board has proved particularly fertile in 
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this respect; and a recent trade agreement 
between Germany and Italy provides for 
Germany deriving a large part of her require- 


ments of rice from Italy. The changes in 
India's export trade of rice may be epitom- 
ised in the following table: — 


RICE NOT IN HUSK 
(in Tom) 


1931-S2 1982-S3 

131,063 75,210 

226,676 228,106 


United Kingdom 
Germany 
Netherlands 
Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 
Sumatra ... 

China 

Egypt 

Cuba 

Other countries 
Total 


1929uS0 

1980-31 

39,637 

57,876 

270,821 

162,238 

124,989 

100.364 

426,345 

444,287 

229,057 

265,335 

134,291 

129,307 

260,049 

467,246 

44,819 

21,921 

88,371 

91,892 

679,950 

513.368 

2.298,229 

2.253.784 


112,412 

95,641 

409,869 

394,314 

239,757 

156,479 

95,843 

62,491 

416,809 

233,823 

111,502 

36,285 

70,173 

39,043 

487,291 

606,804 

2.301,415 

1,828,196 


1983-84 

1984-35 

71,416 

80,581 

246,113 

164,916 

80,885 

16,284 

403,829 

391,501 

153,971 

122,726 

69,805 

70,013 

170,613 

172,026 

24,102 

29,774 

46,190 

13,865 

466,086 

540,653 

1.732,539 

1,592,338 


While the decrease in the India's export 
of rice constitutes in itself a perplexing prob- 
lem, we have also had during the last two 
years a far more serious menace in the shape 
of imjx}rts of cheap rice from Siam and 
Indo-China. The Southern Presidency has 
been more exposed to this attack than other 
parts of India, and as the conditions of the 
rice trade had already been depressed, partly 
on account of the world economic crisis and 
partly on account of certain local factors, 
the imports of Siamese rice created a very 
acute situation, in which the ricc-growers 
had of necessity to organise themselves for 
the purpose of agitating against such imports 
and demanding from the Government of 
India an import duty on rice. As in most 
other popular demands, the Government 
evinced the utmost reluctance to afford this 
relief to Indian rice and hnally conceded a 
grudging and inadequate relief in the shape 
of a duty of As. 12 on every maund of 
broken rice. It is yet too early to say 
whether this has afforded any relief, but it 
seems certain that a levy of a small duty on 
broken rice alone gives the Siamese exporter 
more than one easy means of evading this 
obstacle. 

The loss of the foreign markets and the 
advent of foreign competitors even at home 
make it fairly clear that our national policy 
in regard to rice must concentrate more and 
more on the internal demand. There can 
be no question that, in consideration of the 
increase in the total population and the 
extent to which the masses arc under-fed in 
this country, there is a large scope for in- 
creasing consumption and thus ensuring a 


balance between internal production and 
consumption. In this context, it is note- 
worthy that, when the reforms come into 
being, Burma will have been constituted into 
a separate unit of the Empire. Considering 
that the imports of rice from Burma into 
the mainland amounted to 2,311,003 tons 
in the calendar year, 1934, it is worth while 
examining whether, in consideration of the 
plight of the rice-growers, India may not 
levy a duty on Burmese rice and thus endea- 
vour to stabilise the rice trade in this 
country. Such a course would be necessary, 
if only because an expansion of internal 
wealth by means of reclaiming more lands 
for rice cultivation would not otherwise be 
jwssible. 

In .spite of the very pessimistic view we 
have taken of the prospects of Indian rice 
in foreign markets, it is necessary to refer 
to the preference accorded to Indian rice in 
Britain and a few other countries of the 
Empire under the Ottawa Pact. But so far, 
the preference has not been very effective. 
It has been said that Indian rice is not suffix 
ciently polished or otherwise well prepared 
for the market so as to attract the British 
consumers; and it is significant that the 
British spokesman have emphasised the 
importance of India giving more attention 
to the finish of the product in order that she 
may gain the full benefit of the preference 
granted to her. India is assured, at the 
same time, that the intrinsic quality of her 
rice is in no way inferior to that of the 
Spanish product, which is very much in 
demand in Great Britain. 
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Total ... ... ... 78,846,000 79,762,000 -1,276,000 - 1*6 

(a) Not yet available. (b) Includes Sind and Indian States. (c) Revised. )d) Includes Indian States. 
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COTTON. 

In India’s agriculture, cotton is second 
only to rice. Its importance may, in a 
view, be said to be even greater than that 
of rice, in as much as, unlike rice, cotton 
is a money crop. It is the raw material for 
a staple industry. Besides a very con- 
siderable internal market, it enjoys a wide 
export trade which, even in these days of 
very severe international competition, show? 
promise of considerable expansion. In the 
world market, Indian cotton is second only 
to that of American, with which it accounts 
for more than half of the total world pro- 
duction. It is significant that the spread 
of cotton cultivation in certain new areas 
of the world has been mainly at the expense 
of the American and not of the Indian 
product. The world’s cotton trade is to- 
day in a much disturbed condition, tho dis- 
tribution of cotton production and of mill 
activity being subjected to more or less 
radical changes. But one would still be 
justified in saying that the position of 
Indian cotton, given a reasonable degree 
ol vigilance on the part of the Government 
and the trade in India, will be found to be 
unassailable. From the standpoint of the 
national economy, too, the importance of 
cotton growing in India can hardly be 
under-rated. For, in somewhat strange 
contrast to the position of the Indian cotton 
ir. the world markets, cotton growing in 
this country is still, like the rest of our 
agriculture, on primitive lines. 1'he back- 
wardness of cotton cultivation c^n be 
easily understood if it is mentioned that, 
while in Egypt the average yield per acre 


is about 400 lbs. and in the United States 
160 lbs, in India it is only about 80 lbs. 
per acre, which is slightly more than half 
the world average of 150 lbs. Cotton culti- 
vation thus offers not a little scope for the 
activities of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research; and much has been done 
in the recent times to encourage the hope 
that, with more favourable conditions, 
much will be done in the coming years to 
improve the yield and, therefore, the cost 
of production and the competitive capacity 
of Indian cotton. Another important aspect 
of cotton in India is that its production i.s 
well spread over nearly all parts of India 
and that measures for improving its posi- 
tion and prospects will shower their l)ene- 
fits on all the provinces, unlike most 
economic measures, which may be repre- 
sented to be partial to one province or two 
at the expense of the others. It is also 
noteworthy that the cotton textile industry 
in India is not merely on large scale and 
capitalist lines, but it also embraces a 
hand-loom industry, which is run as a 
cottage industry and which, with encour- 
agement, is capable of becoming a very 
valuable support for the rural masses. 
Cotton may, therefore, be said to run 
through the gamut of India’s economic 
life and has, therefore, a far greater claim 
on state policy than any other single eco* 
nomic factor. 

M mentioned already, India and thi* 
United States together account for very 
much more than half the total of the world 
production of cotton. The following table 
gives the figures of production for the 
various producers of cotton in the world: - 


WORLD’S COTTON CROP 

111 Thousands of bales of 500 lbs.) 


United States — 


Country 

1929-30 

1930-:n 

Lint 

14,825 

13,932 

Linlers 

1,241 

ORA 

Total 

16,066 

14.918 

Mexico 

240 

174 

Brazil 

564 

470 

Peru 

266 

243 

Argentina ... 

138 

150 

Other South American 

66 

52 

India* 

5,243 

5,224 

China 

2,055 

2,317 

Japan and Korea 

137 

150 

East Indies, etc. 

18 

18 

IT. vS. S. R. 

1,279 

1,589 

Persia 

73 

72 

Iraq, Ceylon, etc. 

4 

3 

Asia Minor and Europe 

143 

119 


1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-65 

17,096 

13,002 

13,047 

9,731 

1,067 

912 

950 

m 

18,163 

13,914 

13,997 

10,631 

206 

99 

220 

194 

558 

.396 

810 

1.200 

226 

234 

270 

265 

165 

152 

162 

160 

39 

43 

51 

60 

4,007 

4,656 

4,970 

5.000 

1,733 

2,228 

2.700 

2,927 

96 

132 

188 

200 

15 

13 

13 

15 

1,846 

1,750 

1,880 

1,650 

no 

100 

100 

100 

1 

t 

t 

t 

131 

68 

103 

151 
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Country 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Egypt 

1,706 

1,655 

Sudan 

127 

96 

East Africa (British) ... 

131 

166 

South Africa (British) 

14 

.8 

West Africa (British) 

35 

15 

Non-British Africa 

121 

128 

West Indies (British) 

4 

4 

West Indies (Others) 

25 

21 

Australia, etc. 

12 

10 

World’s Total 

28,467 

27.602 

World (excl. U S.) 

12,401 

12,684 

percentage of total 

43.6 

46.0 


“Goveriinieiit estimate, 4(K) lb. bales. 


It is interesting to note tliat while, (lur- 
ing the last few years, America’s share of 
the total output of cotton has been 
increasing, she has also been losing ground 
in the world markets not only to her old 
rivals but also to certain new countries 
v/hich have increased their output and are 
now planning for furthi’r e.xpansion of the 
acreage under cotton. I'his development 
must be attributed to the comparatively 
higher price of cotton, which has resulted 
from the sp(K:ial measures taken by the 
Roostwelt Administration to maintain the 
price of cotton at a certain hwcl without 
rt^fercnce to world prices. 'I'he American 
(lovcmment has, during nxent times, 
made loans at 12 cents per lb of cotton. 
The American Government has also large 
stocks of cotton on hand, the disposal of 
which is one of the more anxious prob- 
lems of the Administration. In the middle 
1 935 1 however, proposals have been 
under consideration by the American 
legislature for lowering the rate at which 
loans arc made to cotton growers. It is 
not known, at the time of writing, whether 
these proposals will be ultimately passed 
into law. But, even if they are, the 
Government's inerest in a higher price for 
American cotton will prevent them from 
taWng any step calculated to depress its 
price. On may, therefore, depend on 
America's rivals continuing to have this 
advantage over their chief competitor for 
some time. 


1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1,271 

991 

1,715 

1,560 

188 

no 

131 

135 

182 

266 

252 

260 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

20 

20 

20 

94 

127 

150 

150 

2 

2 

2 

2 

[¥) 

26 

25 

25 

4 

11 

16 

16 

2^,077 

25,340 

27,788 

24,724 

10,914 

11,424 

18,799 

14,093 

37.5 

45.1 

49.6 

67.0 


i'Less tliun 500 bales. 


It is in consideration of this difficult 
position that towards the close of the year 
under review Mr. Roosevelt endeavoured 
to bring about an international agreement 
in respect of the restriction of cotton pro- 
duction and the regulation of the export 
trade. The proposals w(*re addressed to 
the British Government not only because 
Lancashirci is far and out the biggest con- 
sumer of American cotton, but also because 
the British Government are obviously in 
.1 position to regulate the conditions in 
India. But, so far, Mr. Roosevelt’s efforts 
have not m(it with any success. The 
British (Government is not in a position to 
enter into negotiations with the United 
Staes on this subj(?cl. For, under the 
terms of whal is known as the Mody-Lees 
Pact (Gn^at Britain is under obligation to 
encourage the use of Indian cotton in 
Lancashire ; and much has been done 
already by way of enlisting the support of 
the British cotton mill industry for this 
objfxU. The British (lovemmeiil have, 
therefore, expressed their inability to 
negotiate for any understanding which has 
expansion of America's export trade in 
cotton as one of its objects. 

This takes us to a consideration of 
India's exports of cotton. The following 
table gives the volume and value of our 
cotton exports during the last fiive years 
and in the prewar year 1913-14- 
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EXPORTS OF RAW COTTON 


(Quantity in Thousands Bales of JfiOO lbs) (Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 


Country to which 

Pre-War 






22 > 

iH 

CO 





Exported 

Average 





s 

i 

IH 

s 


i 








pH 


s 





United Kingdom 

Other parts of British 

122 

281 

168 

168 

842 

378 

172 

3,00 

1,54 

161 

.3,37 

342 

Empire 

30 

6 

3 

2 


3 

41 

11 

5 

3 


3 

Japan 

Ita> 

1,012 

1,6S6 

1,080 

1,085 

1,024 

2,010 

14,51 

20,99 

11,05 

11,12 

10,53 

21,08 

233 

862 

184 

1.51 

260 

280 

3,18 

8,77 

1,62 

1»44 

2,89 

2,55 

France 

China (exclusive of 

109 

232 

81 

123 

162 

14(> 

1,51 

2,50 

79 

1.17 

1,53 

1,35 

Honfskong, etc.) 

81 

(1O6 

436 

134 

336 

140 

43 

7,41 

4,52 

1,83 

3,22 

1,29 

Belgium 

277 

217 

121 

128 

146 

151 

3,68 

2,64 

1,18 

18,0 

1,43 

1,48 

Spain 

50 

106 

45 

50 

62 

62 

73 

1,16 

42 

49 

63 

55 

Germany 

851 

309 

166 

151 

246 

151 

4.45 

3.29 

1,37 

148 

1,.^3 

2,09 

1,3.5 

Other Countries 

192 

121 

85 

71 

162 

125 

266 

80 

55 

1,40 

1.40 

Total British Empire 

1.52 

287 

171 

170 

342 

381 

213 

3,11 

1,59 

1,64 

.3,37 

3,45 

Total Foreign Countries. 

2,255 

3,639 

2,198 

1,893 

2,398 

3.065 

81,15 

43,22 

21,86 

18,73 

23,22 

31,05 

Grand Total 

2,407 

3,926 

2,369 

2,043 

2,729 

3,446 

33,28 

46,33 

23,45 

20,37 

26,59 

34,50 


It will be found that, in the years of 
the depression, the cotton trade was sub- 
ject to vicissitudes of which the slump in 
India's exports in the year 1932-33 is the 
most noteworthy. As is well-known, this 
slump was due to the boycott of the Indian 
cotton carried out by Japan in answer to 
India’s treatment of Japanese piccegoods. 
During the period Indian cotton was 
subjected to the boycott, the price of cotion 
slumped heavily leading to serious distress 
among the cotton growers. The Japanese 
cotton textile industry also was hard 
pressed: and, in these conditions, it was 
found comparatively easy for Japan and 
India to come to an agreement laying down 
somewhat variable quotas for the export of 
India’s raw cotton to Japan and Japan’s 
export of piecegoods to this country. It 
will be seen from the figures of our exports 
of cotton during the last two years that 
Japan has kept her part of the agreement 
in regard to her off-take of Indian cotton, 
though, it may be added, here and there, 
there are complaints of Japan's attempts 
to evade the Pact in respect of her 
exports of piccegoods by resorting to vari- 
ous questionable devices. The principal 
market for Indian cotton is the United 
Kingdom. But, one serious impediment in 
the way of increasing exports to Lancashire 
is that the Indian product is a short-staple 
one and is, therefore, far less suitable for 
the products of Lancashire than the 
American. It is in consideration of this fact 
that the Mody-Less Pact, to which reference 
has already been made, contemplated the 
pursuit of propaganda both in Lancashire 


and in India with a view to improve tlic 
quality of cotton in this country and, at the 
same time, to bring about those technical 
refinements and adjustments which will 
enable Lancashire to consume more and 
more of Indian cotton. We have been 
repeatedly assured by the British Govern- 
ment as well as the British cotton mill indus- 
try that the propaganda in that country is 
progressing satisfactorily and that before 
long, India will be able to reap the tangible 
benefits thereof. 

The foregoing account is dcsign(?'d to sket('}i 
in broad outlines the pc»sition and prospecis 
of India’s cotton in the world markets. 
Though, at the moment, the greater part of 
India’s production is exported for foreign 
consumption, it should not be forgotten that 
India has a large cotton mdl industry of her 
own, which has expanded in the past and 
which is far from having growji to the full- 
est extent demanded by the internal con 
sumption. Though the efforts to increase tlie 
exports to the United Kingdom and Japan 
have met with success in the recent past, the 
country can hardly afford to lull itself into 
a false sense of security as the principal 
Continental markets may well have a ten- 
dency to restrict imports. Such has, at any 
rale, been the case with Germany, where the 
imports of Indian raw cotton have been 
temporarily prohibited from the end of 
March, 1934. Apart from this, the export 
of raw material, which can be utilised for 
internal production, is obviously an instance 
of national waste, and the sooner it is 
stopped the better. 
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The following table furnishes the acreage 
under cotton in the principal cotton pro- 
ducers of the world: — 



1933-34. 

1933-34. 


(Area in 1,000 

(Yield ill 1,000 


acres). 

bales) . 

U. S. A. 

30,144 

16,471 

India 

23,561 

4,633 

China 

6,025 

3,278 

Egypt 

1,873 

2,174 

Uganda 

1,091 

260 

Korea 

429 

175 

Anglo Egyptian 
Sudan 

332 



As has been already hinted, while the 
acreage under cotton in India is more than 
75 per cent, of the area in the United 
States, the output is only about a fourth of 
the American production. But, this pro- 
duction is spread over nearly all parts of 
India, and the following table furnishes the 
figures of acreage and yield for the principal 
cotton-producing provinces of India. 



1933-34. 

1933-34. 


(Area in 1,000 

(In 1,000 bah 


acres) . 

of 400 lbs.) 

Bunibav 

6,226 

1,365 

C. V. it Berar 

4,178 

665 

Punjab 

3,016 

806 

Madras 

2,044 

450 

U. Provinces 

727 

184 

Hyderabad 

3,681 

56! 

Central India 

1,143 

164 

Karoda 

731 

48 

liWaliur 

614 

59 

Other IVovinces 

1,122 

235 

Total 

23,482 

4,633 


It may be easily guessed from a glance at 
the above table that, as cotton production 
is spread over a wide variety of climatic 
conditions, there is no uniformity in respect 
of the season for sowing and planting. 
Another circumstance lending to aggravate 
this lack of uniformity is that in certain 
areas, the cotton lands are not irrigated but 
rain-fed. The Bombay presidency occupies 
a pre-eminent position in the production of 
cotton, and in the other provinces, its place 
in the provincial economy can hardly be 
under- rated. There is a wide range of 
Indian cottons, the chief of which are 
Broach, Khandesh, Kumta-Dharwar and 
Sind in Bombay ; Oomras in Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar ; Cocanada, Kambodia, 
Karungani and Tinncvcllys in Madras 
Presidency, Sind-Punjab and Punjab- 
American in the Punjab ; Bengals in United 
Provinces ; and Comilla of Bengal and the 
other north eastern provinces. Under the 
Indian Cotton Cess Act, a cess of As. 2 per 
standard bale of cotton is levied on the 


Indian cotton exported to foreign countries. 
On cotton consumed in the Indian mills, a 
cess of six pies per lb. is levied. This cess 
forms the funds of the Indian Colton Central 
Committee, which devotes it to improve- 
ments in cotton-growing, marketing and for 
carrying on resc^arch work in this connection. 
The cotton trade, however, is regulated in 
the Bombay presidency by the East India 
Cotton Association, which is a slatutoty 
body with power to control transactions in 
raw cotton. It was in 1918 that provision 
was made for a unitary control of the deal- 
ings in raw cotton, which, before that year, 
were conducted under the rules of the 
Bombay Colton Trade Association or of the 
Bombay Cotton Exchange. The East India 
Cotton Association came into being in 1932 
and, since then, the cotton trade has func- 
tioned smoothly and efficiently. In other 
parts of India, the cotton trade is not so 
organised as in Bombay, but the ready 
marketability of this commodity and the 
busy export trade have brought about close 
links between the cotton-grower and the 
exporting houses through a series of middle- 
men, who may be said to be common to 
almost all the principal agricultural staples. 
There is a general movement in favour of 
bringing the marketing of cotton within the 
scope of the co-operative movement. But, 
this, as most other reforms in India’s rural 
economy, would seem to be a slow process. 

Apart from these problems connected 
with the improvement in methods of culti- 
vation and of marketing, there is, at the 
moment, the question of enabling the area 
under cotton and the total production to 
regain the levels of the pre-depression 
period. For, it is to be remembered the 
area under cotton underwent a steady 
decline from 1929-30 up to 1932-33 and that 
thereafter there was a slight rise in I933"34- 
1934-35, however, according to the supple- 
mentary forecast failed to keep up the 
upward trend. The position may be better 
appreciated by a glance at the following 


table : — 

Acreage. 

Production bales. 


(In 1,000’s). 

(In l,000*s). 
(In 1,000’). 


(In 1,000's). 

1929-30 

25,922 

5,243 

1930-31 

2*3,812 

23,522 

5,224 

1931-32 

4,064 

1932-33 

22,483 

4,656 

1933-34 

24,136 

5,068 

1934-35 

23,830 

4,807 


It will be seen that the total production 
in 1934-35 at 4.8 million bales is still very 
considerably below the production of 5.24 
million bales in 1929-30. One may expect, 
that, under the stimulus of better prices 
during recent times, the expansion of cotton 
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production in India will come about in the 
next few years. 


r*R()i)UCTiON OF cotton 

In Quintals (000*s) 



1929 30 

1931-32 

19 » 2 -a 3 1983-34 

British India . 

9.513 

7,303 

8,448 

9,017 

U. S. A. 

32,143 

37,066 

28,189 

28,277 

China 

4,587 

3,869 

4,900 

5,800 

U. vS. S. R. . 

2.773 

3,997 

3,900 

4,100 

Kgypt 

3,833 

2,856 

2,227 

3.945 

Brazil 

1,264 

1,208 

754 

l,02;i 

N. America 

32,143 

37,066 

28,189 

28,287 

Asia 

14,850 

11,890 

13,900 

15,410 

S. America . 

2,360 

2.200 

1,730 

2,090 

Africa 

4,720 

3,920 

3,290 

5,110 

World 

57,500 

59,700 

51,400 

55,700 


WHEAT 

Wheat is one of the few agricultural 
commodities of India which has no large 
international importance, for India’s annual 
output of wheat is only a tenth of the total 


world production and during recent years 
her exports have dwindled to practically 
notliing after having figured even as a 
positive importer of wheat from Australia. 
It is possible that on the completion of the 
Sukkur Barrage the export surplus now 
available, which may be estimated at 20 
per cent, of the total production, may show 
a considerable expansion. But with the vast 
expansion effected by Russia and the 
tendency of the wheat importing countries 
to attain self-sufficiency in respect of their 
requirements, it seems more or less certain 
that India will never again figure as a large- 
scale exporter of wheat. It must be 
mentioned however that 1934-35 has shown 
a small improvement in exported and the 
import duty has been reduced in the Budget 
of 1935 in order to restore price parities. 
'The following table shows the output of 
wheat in the principal wheat-producing 
countries of the world: — 


PRODUCTION OF WHEAT. 
In Quintals (OOO’s) 


Countries. 

1929-30 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

British India 

87,299 

94,553 

91,688 

96,037 

U. S. A. 

223,765 

253,713 

202,508 

143,540 

U. S. vS. R. 

188,778 


202,500 

277,268 

France 

91,786 

71,882 

90,771 

98,611 

Canada 

82,878 

87.452 

120,58.3 

73,409 

Italy 

70,795 

66,520 

75,367 

81,003 

Argentine 

44,246 

59,792 

54,060 

69,720 

Australia 

36,503 

53,669 

61,058 

48,859 

Germany 

33,492 

42,333 

50,031 

86,043 

Rouniaiiia 

27,148 

36,823 

15,115 

32,406 

Rurope (excluding V. S. S. R.) 

394,890 

390,850 

405,370 

470,700 

North America ... 

306,643 

341,165 

323,091 

216,949 

Asia (excluding U. S. S. R.) 

144,700 

155,260 

137,200 

150,(M)0 

World (excluding U. S. S. R.) 

983,500 

1,053,400 

1,043,900 

1,003,300 


The table reveals an upward trend in the output of wheat which may be expected to 
be kept up in the future. The following table gives the area and the output of wheal 
of the various provinces of India. 


Area Yield Area Yield 



1932-33 

1931-32 

1982-33 

1931-32 

1984-35* 

1933-34 

1934-85* 

1933-34 

Provinces and states 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

acres 

acre.s 

tons 

tons 

acres 

acre.s 

tons 

ton.s 

Punjab (a) 

9,927 

10,392 

3,255 

3,152 

10,532 

11,292 

3,578 

3,253 

United Provinces (a) 
Central Provinces 

7,789 

7,864 

2,744 

2,633 

7,671 

8,580 

2,553 

2,572 

and Berar (a) ... 

3,553 

3,628 

670 

693 

3,699 

.3,541 

792 

735 

Bombay (a) 

3,161 

2,836 

782 

592 

fb) 3,405 

3,826 

702 

790 

Bihar and Orissa ... 

1,235 

1,221 

492 

469 

1,197 

1,222 

505 

476 

N. W. F. Province 

1,012 

1,014 

237 

250 

985 

1,041 

254 

241 

Bengal 

145 

145 

41 

34 

155 

145 

51 

41 

Delhi 

42 

41 

It 

9 

34 

46 

12 

18 

Ajmer-Merwar 

22 

31 

6 

9 

30 

29 

9 

7 

Central India 

2,068 

2,189 

340 

339 

2,294 

2,082 

416 

407 

Gwalior 

1,394 

1,492 

319 

297 

1,502 

1,476 

387 

349 

Rajputana 

1,268 

1,508 

355 

364 

1,640 

1,507 

393 

302 

Hyderabad 

1,301 

1,367 

168 

161 

1,259 

1,201 

156 

149 

Baroda 

74 

72 

31 

31 

73 

72 

15 

17 

Mysore 

3 

3 

1 


2 

2 

0.5 

1 

Total ... 

32,992 

33,803 

9,452 

9,024 

34,478 

36,062 

9,823.5 

9.358 


Note, (a) includes Indian slates. 

(b) Includes Sind and Indian States. 

* Figures given in the Fourth Forecast. 
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It will be seen from the table above that 
the Punjab and the United Provinces are 
the largest producers of wheat in India, 
though the cultivation is also carried on in 
some of the States of Central India, in 
Hoinbay, Bihar and Orissa and even as far 
south as Mysore. But the grcjater part of 
the wheat produced in these provinces is 
retained for domestic consumption. 

LINSEED 

Linseed first gained the attention of the 
lay public when it came in for frequent re- 
ference in the discussions on the value or 
otherwise of the Ottawa Pact. But as an 
item in India's export trade, its importance 
was never negligibhj. Though its produc- 
tion was originally undertaken in India 
solely for the foreign market, a considerable 
internal consumption has developed during 
these years. This, together with a value of 
between one to five crores in our export 
trade, has increased the importance of 
linseed. And latterly, the preference 
granted to Indian linseed in the British 
market and the increase in India's export 
during 1933-34 given for it an im- 

portant place in the discussions on the 
Ottawa Pact. The Crop Planning Confer- 
ence, which met last year, has specifically 
recommended an increase in the acreage 
under linseed, which is almost the only 
commodity for which the Conference 
recommended such a course. In regard to 
linseed, India does not, as in the case of 
rice or cotton, enjoy an important position 
as a producer. But .she is a factor to reckon 
with in the export markets, inasmuch as the 
United States, which is one of the principal 
producers of linseed, does not figure as an 
exporter and utilises almost her entire pro- 
duction in internal consumption. Thus, 
Argentina and India arc left in a straight 
light in the export markets and their fortunes 
have undergone some vicissitudes. 

It will be useful first to know the relative 
importance of the chief producers of linseed 
and the following table furnishes the 
necessary figures: — 



(in 

Quintals 

000’ s omitted) 


1»29^ 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

British India .. 

a, 271 

3,831 

4,227 

4,095 

Argrentina 

12,702 

22,624 

14,552 

13,370 

U. S. S. R. .. 

7,128 




S. A. 

4,041 

2,997 

2,965 

1,723 

Asia 

.S,375 

3,960 

4,320 

4,200 

America .. 

4,560 

3,620 

3,590 

1,880 

S. America 

1.3,530 

23,860 

14,940 

14,230 

World 

31,250 

33,150 

20,040 

21,600 


It will be seen that Argentina produces 
more than half the total world output of 
linseed and the importance of India in the 
export markets is derived from the fact that 
Indian linseed is superior in its oil-conhjnt ; 
and it must be added that the higher price 
resulting from this quality sonuitimes ads 
as an obstacle to an increase in the demand. 

The distribution of acreage under linseed 
in India for T930-31 may be understood from 
the following table: — 


A.ssam 

11.574 

Bengal 

116,300 

Ihhar ami Orissa 

653,700 

Bombay . . . 

137,130 

C. P. & Berar 

•• 738.509 

Madras 

4,294 

Punjab 

27,518 

U. P. 

•• 309.531 

Other Provinces 

569 

Total 

... 1,999.125 


The table shows at a glance that the 
Central Provinces and Berar occupy the 
pre-eminent position among the provinces 
of India as a producer of linseed and Bihar 
and Orissa as a good second, while the other 
provinces, excepting the United Provinces, 
arc responsible only for very inconsiderable 
quantities. Though the United Provinces 
comes last of the three principal linsccd- 
producing provinces, it leads in resjject of 
the average yield of linseed per acre as her 
500 lbs. compares with 492 lbs. in Bihar and 
Orissa and 212 lbs. in Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

Linseed may be said to furnish one of 
the numerous examples of India’s incapacity 
to take full advantage of an expanding 
world market. In the pre-war period, the 
total world export trade in linseed amounted 
to 1.4 million tons, of which Argentina 
exported 676,000 tons and only 367,000 tons 
fell to the share of India. During the last 
five years, the world exports of linseed have 
increased by 50 per cent., but Argentina 
captured the entire increase, and in 1931 
India had only 5 per cent, of the total trade 
against 85 per cent, of Argentina. But, 
latterly, during the last two years, India's 
share has increa.sed. The apparent decrease 
in Argentina's share, it must be said, is due 
largely to the failure of the linseed crop in 
that country in 1932-33 and 1933-34* And, 
one cannot, therefore, be certain that India 
has acquired an increase in competitive 
capacity. The distribution of India's ex- 
ports of linseed among her principal foreign 
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cuslomers may be seen from the following table: — 


EXPORT OF LINSEED 


Name of Countries 

U. Kingdom 
Germany 
France 
Italy 
Australia 
Other countries 
Total 


1S29-^ 

1930-31 

79,536 

57,605 

10,474 

10,649 

50,711 

24,980 

28,429 

32,929 

22,775 

10,970 

56,237 

119,666 

248,162 

256,7^)9 


1931-32 

1932.33 

14,033 

14,270 

9,844 

9,480 

33,733 

21,611 

14,619 

10,678 

10,038 

9,415 

33,011 

6,796 

120,283 

72,190 


1933-34 

(in tons) 
1934-35 

176,425 

98,449 

10,316 

5,321 

42,603 

13,714 

21,690 

9,518 

11,958 

21,442 

114,836 

109,921 

378,868 

238,365 


Linseed suffered from the trade depression 
equally with other export commodities. 
The total value of India's exports of linseed 
came down from 572 lakhs in 1929-30 to 
91 lakhs in 1932-33. But in the year 1933- 
34, India's exports rose to 458 lakhs. As 
will be seen from tlie above table, by far 
the largest increase has been in the case of 
Great Britain. It will be remembered that 
under the Ottawa Pact, Britain accorded 
a preference of 10 per cent, to Indian 
linseed. And those who plead for the 
continuance of the Ottawa Pact or at least 
seek to establish its benefits to India in the 
past contend that but for this fact the ad- 
vantage of such a marked increase in tlie 
value of our linseed exT)orts would not have 
otherwise accrued to India. But it is signi- 
ficant in this context that not only Great 
Britain but nearly all her foreign customers 


increased their off-take of Indian linseed, and 
that, in the face of this alround increase, it 
would be unscientific to set it down to the 
credit of Ottawa. The increase in India's 
exports of linseed must, therefore, be set 
down more to the failure of the Argentina 
crop than to the effect of the 10 per cent, 
preference in the British market. It may, 
liowever, be admitted that, in view of the 
phenomenal increase in our exports to the 
United Kingdom, India must exercise the 
greatest caution in taking any step calculated 
to give a set back to Indian linseed. One 
effect of the expansion of the internal con- 
sumption, to which reference hns been made 
already, is the development of an export 
trade in linseed cake. The following table 
givts the volume and value of India's export 
of linseed cakes during the last three years. 


EXPORT OF LINSEED CAKES 




volume 

in 'Pons. 



value 

Rupees. 

Name of countries 


1932-33 

19;i*L.Tl 

1934-.35 

1932-SKi 

1932-34 

1934-35 

U. Kingdom 
Netherlands 

Belgium 

Other countries 
Total 

... 

55,010 

11,455 

11,437 

3,845 

81,747 

39,321 

6,060 

4,105 

1,358 

50.844 

39,778 

2,110 

3,151 

2,493 

40,532 

40,62,980 

7,64,682 

7,88,679 

2,49,325 

58,65,666 

25,88,875 

4,49,060 

2,85,038 

91,817 

34,14,790 

22.57,715 

1,54,477 

2,34,285 

1,57,672 

28,04,149 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 

The Indian Tariff Board is the natural 
result of the decision of the Government 
of India to change the fiscal policy and 
adopt a policy of Protection to be applied 
with discrimination. This decision was 
based on ihe findings of the P'iscal Coni- 
iiiission that tlie industrial development of 
India had not been commensurate with the 
size of the country, its population and its 
natural resources and that the fullest de- 
velopment must be aimed at by a policy 
of judicious protection. The Fiscal Com- 
mission also laid down the guiding prin- 
ciples of such a policy and recommended 
that in its application the Government of 
India should be advised by a Tariff Board 
cuiLsisting of not less than three members 
cunducling their empiiries under conditions 
«)f the utmost publicity. 'I'he Legislative 
Assembly accepted these recommendations 
in a resolution of February 16, 1923. And 
the Tariff Board was appointed in ^March, 
1923, initially for one year as a measure 
of cautious experiment, and later, on the. 
basis of a biennial renewal. Though the 
dissenting minute of a minority of the 
Fiscal Commission recommended that two 
of the three members of the Board should 
be elected by the non-official members of 
the Legislature ?nd there should also be 
<wo assessors chosen from the commercial 
and mercantile community, the constitu- 
tion of the Tariff Board which consists of 
three members, one of whom is a Govern- 
ment official has been found by experience 
to be not iinsuited to the purpose. There 
has so far been no demand for any change 
in the constitution of the Board. And the 
Tariff Board continued to function till its 
break-up in July 1934, after its completion 
of the iron and steel enquiry. 

The procedure in the case of a Tariff 
Board enquiry is very simple. The indus- 
try concerned applies to the Government 
making a prima facie case for protection ; 
and if and when the Government think it 
fit the application is referred to the Tariff 


l>onrd for enquiry and report. As recom- 
mended by the Fiscal Commission, condi- 
tions of the utmost publicity are ensured 
though, of course, proceedings in camera 
are resorted to, when the evidence tendered 
is of such a nature that its i)ublication will 
involve the divulging of trade secrets. The 
interests concerned and public bodies like 
the various commercial associations submit 
their memoranda supplemented, where 
necessary, by oral e\idence. The report is 
to be submitted to the Government ; and 
on its acceptance by (lovernment, the 
desired changes are effected by the normal 
processes of legislation. The Tariff Board 
is of necessity an advisory body, the final 
decision resting w ith the Government and 
the Legislature. 

The first task of the Tariff Board in re- 
ference to any application is. as required 
by the Fi-^cal C»)nimission, to assure itself 
that the industry satisfies the fundamental 
conditions necessary for a grant of Protec- 
tion, namely, (1) that the indiLstry posses- 
ses natural advantages, (2) that w ithout the 
help of protection it is not likely to develop 
at all or not so rapidly as is desirable and 
(3) that it will eventually be able to face 
world competition without protection. 

The rationale of the above conditions 
is obvious. Taken together they mean 
that, except in the case of industries which 
are essential for national defence and are 
therefore outside the pale of ordinary eco- 
nomic considerations, protection should be 
recomnieiided only if the Board is sure it 
is not an avoidable or ])enuanent burden 
on the consumer. This is in consonance 
with the principles of Free Trade which 
may be regarded as the permanent econo- 
mic rule with protection as a mere tem- 
porary exception. Every report of the 
Tariff Board may be deemed to fall into 
two parts one showing whether the funda- 
mental conditions gre satisfied and the 
other detailing the specific scheme of Pro- 
tection, and the reasons why the alterna- 
tive methods are ruled out. 
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It is appropriate to attempt a short 
analysis of the work of the TariflF Board 
during the last nine years. The Board has 
so far undertaken and accomplished about 
50 enquiries. Of these, in only one or two 
cases lias its recommendations failed to 
meet with the acceptance of the Govern- 
ment. Wire and wire nails, which was one 
such, subsequently gained the protection it 
sought. In the other instance of the heavy 
chemicals industry, the publication of the 
report was delayed for two years after its 
submission to (lOveninient, after which it 
was granted tentatively a somewhat grudg- 
ing measure of protection. In eight ins- 
tances, the applications were turned down 
by the TariflF Board ; and the Government 
acquiesced in its deci.sion. In the case of 
magnesium chloride, coal and printers* ink, 
it was held that the case for protection was 
not established, though the latter gained 
a slight increase in the import duty. 
Cement failed to prwure State help as it 
was found that what the industry suflFered 
from was not the competition of foreign 
producers, but a .state of overproduction 
at home, a position which it was for the 
industry to jidjust as soon and as well as 
ix)ssible. The most outstanding instance 
in this category of rejected applications is 
that of oil, in which not only were the 
producing interests unable to establish a 
case for protection Init a certain section of 
them^vas found to be unwilling to place 
the full facts before the Board. 

There were, four cases in which import 
duties on raw materials needed for Indian 
industries were either reduced or removed. 
In all the other cases, the applications have 
resulted in the grant of a substantial mea- 
sure of i)rotectioii. But the chief beiie- 
(iciaries of the activities of the Tariff 
Board have been the cotton mill industry 
and tiio. iron and steel industry. Latterly, 
matches, salt and sugar have come in for 
a substantial help by way of protection. 
But nearly ten enquiries have been con- 
ducted by the TariflF Hoard in regard to 
articles which are closely connected with 
the iron and steel industry. The cotton 
industry has been referred to it twice, not 
including the occasion in which the condi- 
tion and needs of the cotton industry were 
the subject of an ad hoc enquiry by 
Mr. Hardy, the Collector of Customs. 
While the help rendered to the cotton in- 
dustry has been in the shape of an increase 
in the duty on imported yarn and piece- 
goods, the iron and steel industry has had 
all manner of help ranging from a change 
in the tariflE to direct bounties doled out 


by the State.. It would be unnecessary to 
detail the various steps taken to strengthen 
the irra and steel industry, as they are 
given in the table appended to this article. 

After the lapse of more than a decade, 
one feels tempted to take a comprehensive 
view of the work of the TariflF Board during 
this period, and to appraise An loto the 
benefits of the regime of discriminative pro- 
tection and to enquire whether the consti- 
tution and functions of the TariflF Board 
leave any room for improvement. The 
task of estimating the value of discrimi- 
native protection has been attempted now 
and again both by businessmen interested 
ill particular industries and by disinterested 
economists. An appreciation of the diffi- 
cnllies of the task and the practical value 
of its accomplishments to the economic 
policy of the future would suggest that 
its importance has been somewhat exag- 
gerated. The virtual death of interna- 
tional trade and the passing of the age 
of free trade and the well-nigh universal 
adoption of economic nationali.sm preclude 
the po.s.sibilily of India abandoning discri- 
minating protection after a trial of more 
than ten years. Broadly speaking, the test 
of success of a protectionist policy is 
expansion of productive activity at Innne 
and the progre.ss which tlie protected 
iiidusties are able to make in the reduction 
of costs, and the attainments of economie.s 
which 'vere mainly to he effected under 
the shelter of the protectionist duties. If 
thc.se are the two principle criteria of 
.success one cfin .say confidently that the 
policy of dist'riminative protection has 
iieeii amply justified by its results, b'or as 
mentioned already, the chief beneficiaries 
of the policy of discriminating protectif»n 
are tlie cotton mill industry and the iron 
and steel industry. To this has now to 
be added sugar because of its being a 
prime necc.ssily and having an equally 
important place both in the agricultural 
and industrial life of the country. 

N'o one can deny that all these 
llnee industries have, on the whole, made 
go(xi use of the advantages conferred on 
them by the State. The cotton mill 
industry is much older than the policy of 
discriminating protection. And one would 
expect that the additional advantage of 
protection would enable the industry to 
outgrow the need for these much sooner 
than other industries. The charge that 
the cotton mill industry has shown the 
utmost inefficiency has been repeatedly 
made before the Tariff Board and in the 
press. The 1932 report of the Tann 
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Board on the cotton mill industry shows 
clearly that there are numerous mills in the 
country and particularly in Ahmedabad 
which can produce goods of high quality 
and market them successfully in uii-aided 
competition with I<ancashire. But for the 
rapid progress made by the Japanese mills, 
their low cost of production and, last but 
jiot least, their questionable methods of 
competition, the cotton mill industry would 
not have to figure as largely in our t>ro- 
tectionist programme as it has to. As for 
the iron and steel industry, the poor 
measure of protection accorded to the 
industry has been practically scrapped by 
by the 1934 report of the Tariff Board. 
Not only have the protective duties been 
withdrawn in most cases, but the I'ariff 
Board has actually recommended the 
alx)ljshing of revenue duties to which 
advantage a national industry is entitled 
even under a scheme of fanatic free trade. 
In this instance, the Continental Steel 
Industry plays about the stinie part as 
Japan plays in the case of the cotton mill 
industry. But it is the considered opinion 
of the Tariff Board that if the Continental 
niamifacturers would charge fully eco- 
nomic prices for the products then the iron 
and steel industry would have no reason 
to fight shy of an open competition with 
tliem in the Indian markets. As com- 
pared with the British industry the Indian 
is now believed to be able to forego the 
advantage of revenue duties. Though the 
abolition of revenue duties proposed in the 
Iron and .Steel Duties Bill is manifestly 
unfair to the Indian industry and is not 
without grave risks to the welfare of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, the findings 
of the Tariff Board leave no nxmi for 
doubt that protection in the iron and steel 
industry has been hundred per cent, 
successful. The sugar industry has had a 
short period of intensive protection. 
Within a year of the inauguration of pro- 
tection for sugar it was clear that in this 
instance protection had led to abnormal 


expansion of sugar industry in India. The 
sugar technolo^st of the Government 
broadcast the view that there had been an 
almost unhealthy expansion and it was in 
the interest of the industry to put a curb 
on such expansion. The Government of 
India also found that the import duty on 
sugar comprising as it did, both the f)ro- 
tective duty recommended by the Tariff 
Bo.nrd and the revenue surcharge, was so 
effective in checking the imports of sugar 
from abroad that the Government’s ex- 
pectations of revenue from this source 
were not realised. So in the last quarter 
of 1933-34 Sir George Schuster came to 
the conclusion that in the interest both of 
the industry and the revenue of the 
Government, it would be advisable to levy 
an excise duty on sugar, leaving the net 
amount of protection at the level recom- 
mended by the Board, so that it will 
be seen that protection has been successful 
in not only bringing the .sugar industry 
into existence bnt also in inducing its vast 
expansion within a very short period. 
Thus, judged by the record of tlie big 
staple industries, discriminative protection 
has already much to its credit. 

'J'here is then the question of the consti- 
tution and the function of the Tariff Board. 
It may be said that though the dissenting 
minute of a minority of the Fiscal Commis- 
sion recoin mended that two of the three 
members should be elected by the non- 
officials of the legislature, and that there 
should also lie two assessors chosen from 
the coiiuiicrcial and mercantile conimunity, 
the ionstitutioii of the Tariff Hoard, con- 
sisting of three members one of whom is a 
Government official has been found by ex- 
perience to be quite suited to (he purpose. 
There has so far been no demand for any 
change in the constitution of the Boanl. 
And as it has functioned for a period of 
ten years without a break, it has come to 
be regarded as part of the prominent 
machinery of Government. 
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(7) The Paper Pulp Section of the Forest 
Rese«nrch Institute should be deve- 
loped and should undertake co- 
ordination of experimental work on 
bamboo. 
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^i^) Illuminating ware — Chimneys ; 
globes ; shades ; chandeliers ; domes 
lamps wholly or partly made of glass. 
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lity exists also in the case of Healds accept the conclusions of the Board on 

and Reeds and recommended that the the ground that the use of imported 

duty on healds and reeds should be yarn for the manufacturing of healds 

raised from 10% to 15%. and reeds can make up for the higher 

cost of other raw material. 
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I THE INDIAN COAL INDUSTRY 

X 


COAL IN INDIA AND INDIAN COAL 
IN THE WORLD. 

In importance, the coal industry in India can 
hardly compare with cotton, or jute, or with 
Ihe pure agricultural staples. Our production 
of both raw cotton and cotton goods is a sub- 
stantial portion of the world output; in jute 
wc have a practical monopoly ; and the agricail- 
tiiral staples have a significance in the national 
economy apart from, and independent of, their 
relation to the output, and markets of the rest 
of the world. But in coal our annual produc- 
tion is an average of 20 million tons, out of a 
world production of about 1,2.50 million tons. 
The industry in India has comparatively less 
capital invested in it; and the (‘hief collieries 
are confined to the provinces of Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa. Withal, it is one of the most 
important industries, one in which the public 
can never afford to take a mere lukewarm 
interest. First, the welfare of the local indus- 
try, though it fills a smaller place in the whole 
of India, is of vital importance to Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa. Secondly, coal is by every 
criterion a key industry. A good supply of 
coal is one of the ba.sic conditions of industrial 
progress. Our vast railway system would be 
unworkable without a well-worked coal indus- 
try. So would a coastal marine be when it is 
evolved by our nationals. 

ECONOMICS OF COAL-MINING. 

Before wc examine the position of our coal 
industry, it would be well to delineate some of 
the peculiarities of the economics of coal pro- 
duction. Coal, like other minerals, does not 
possess the adaptability of agriculture. A coal 
ininc cannot be turned, when the price is not 
.adequate, to any alternative production as, for 
instance, many agricultural farms or some 
industrial plants may be. Secondly, there is a 
preponderance of fixed capital and labour 
charges in the coal industry ; and this tends to 
make a state of idleness more costly th.an pro- 
duction at a loss. Thirdly, a coal mine is sub- 
ject to the law of diminishing returns or increas- 
ing costs very much more than other indus- 
tries. The complete extinction of the mine is 
not a remote possibility but the definite end, 
n lid has to be taken into consideration in deter- 
mining costs, prices and profits. Differential 
costs are both common and high; and prices 
may often be determined by the mine which 
is more advantageously situated. Another im- 
portant point is that coal is not a simple pro- 
duct of uniform quality. One class is suitable 
for cooking, another as steam coal and a third 
for household purposes. But they do not fall 
into separate non-competitive categories; and 
prices move in sympathy. In other words, 
quality excepted, prices find their level. And 
lastly, demand for coal is more or less inelastic; 


a fall in price docs not indue.e an increase in 
demand. All these show how difficult it is for 
the (uial industry to devise a remedy when it 
is affhded with over-production cau.scd either 
by increased output or, for some reason, u fall 
in demand. 

WORLD COAL. 

We may now turn to sketch briefly the fea- 
tures and clianges in recent years of the world’s 
coal industry. The remarkable feature of the 
coal industry of the world is that out of a 
production of 1,217 million metric tons in 1913, 
.517 million tons were produced in U.S.A. and 
(J()5 million tons in Europe. So that, so far 
as the position of the world’s coal inclustry is 
eoneemed, the rest of the world can hardly be 
said to count. Of the total European output, 
292 million tons were produced in Great Britain, 
and 190 million tons in Germany. The other 
important produirers were France 40 million 
tons, and Belgium 23 million Ions. Between 
1888 and 1913 world output had increased by 
nearly 200 per cent. This was the period of 
the most rapid progress in industrialisation, 
particularly, in TT.S.A. and Germany. In 
U.S.A. the increase was approximately 800 per 
cent., in Germany 200 per cent, and Great 
Britain which, coal like other industries 
suffered from disorganisation. By 1924, there 
was a fair recovery and a resumption of the 
onward march. In 1927, the output of coal 
exceeded the pre-War output. 

At this time, there came two important 
developments which affected the position of the 
British coal industry in a very serious way. 
The Saar region was placed under the terms 
of the Peace Treaty under separate control and 
the greater part of the Eastern coalfield was 
transferred to tlie new Poland. At the present 
time there are three countries which export 
more coal than they import — Great Britain, 
Germany and Poland. And their competition 
is intensified because world demand for coal 
has not kept pace with the world production. 
Not only has there been a big increase in pro- 
duction, but tile need for coal has been reduced 
by the increased competition of lignite on the 
Continent, Ihe growing u.se of oil in ocean and 
land transport, and of gas and electricity in 
the homes and factories and lastly the en- 
hanced efficiency of steam-raising. The world 
market reveals the competition^ between coal 
produced under competitive conditions and_ coal 
that is indireclly subsidi.sed by lower railway 
and ocean freiglils. Each country is exposed 
to the dangers of blind competitive forces which 
aim not at maximum profit hut minimum loss. 
Selling organisation and selling agreements are 
tried and work with quesiionaldc success.^ And 
on the top of all this trial and tribulation, is 
the blight of the economic blizzard. 
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The following table will show the changes in the distribution on coal 
production among the countries principal. 

COAL PRODUCTION 




(In 

Metric 

Tons 000»s 

omitted) 




Countries 

... 

1925 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1988 

1934 

Total world production 

1,046,424 

1,286,628 

1,176,722 

1,029,840 

911,316 

958,856 

1,046,424* 

Germany 


182,624 

163,440 

142,704 

118,644 

104,736 

109,920 

125,016 

France 


47,100 

53,784 

53,880 

48,004 

46,272 

46,872 

47,604 

India 


20,316 

22,716 

23,124 

21,024 

18,972 

18,812 

... 

Japan 


31,4 fr 1 i 

34,260 

31,380 

27,984 

28,056 

30,048 

... 

Netherlands 


7,116 

11,584 

12,216 

12,900 

12,756 

12,576 

12,386 

Poland 


29,076 

46,286 

37,512 

38,268 

28,836 

27,396 

29,232 

United Kingdom 


217,080 

262,044 

217,800 

222,984 

212,604 

210,300 

224,406 

Saar 


12,984 

13, .584 

13,224 

11,364 

10,440 

10,372 

11,316 

U. S. S. R. 

... 

16,9.56 

41,664 

47,052 

53,544 

62,532 

72,240 

90,420 


* Provisional. 


INDIA’S COALFIELDS. 

Haneef^unge and Jharia are the be.st-knoivn 
coal fields in India. They account for about 
90 per cent, of the total production and the 
rest are raised in other fields some of which lie 
not only outside the provinces of Bengal anti 
Bihar and Orissa, but also in the Native States. 
Haneegunge which produced 6.5 million tons in 
1930, is situated in Bengal and was opened up 
jn 1820. Jharia which yielded 9.7 million Ions 
in the same year was started in 1893. The 
other fields are of comparatively recent origin. 
Joint stock coal companies have invested more 
than Ks. 12 crores in the industry; and there 
is besides a small knot of coalfields tiwned by 
the railways for which details of capital are 
not available. Though Raneegunge and Jharia 
tower over all the rest of the coalfields in 
India, the progress made by the latter is by 
no means insignificant. It would be well, 
before we proceed to sketch the recent history 
and the present problems of the Indian coal 
trade, to have a short sketch of the distribution 
of the coalfields and to afford .some data for an 
estimate of their value and importance. The 
Raneegunge fields cover an area of about 500 
square miles spread over the districts of 
Burdwan, Bankura, Manbhoom and the Central 
Pargannas. The Raneegunge fields are very 
favourably situated for the export trade, the 
freight ia their case to ('aleutta being very 
much less than from the other fields. The 
more important seams are Dishergarh, Poniati, 
and Sanetoria; the next class is presented by 
Ghusick, Koithi, Chaneh, Salanpur, Samla, 
Kajora and Jambad. As the Raneegunge fields 
were opened up as early as 1820, the raising 
costs are distinctly higher. 

The Jharia field comprises an area of 150 
square miles. It contains 18 seams^ of coal. 
The trade distinguishes 18 classes of its output 
of which the last 9 are conside-red to be very 


poor. Operations were commenced in 1803. 
The Rokara field has an area of 200 square 
miles. It is worked chiefly by the various 
Indian railways and its output in 1930 was 1.6 
million tyns. The working is easy and cheap 
and the total resources of this field arc csti 
mated to be over 1,000 million tons of coal of 
first-rate quality. 

^ The Karanpura field, which falls into divi- 
sions, North Karanpura and South Karanpura 
with areas respectively of 472 sifuare miles and 
72 square miles, contains thoii.sands of million 
tons of coal, though of somewhat poor quality. 
This field may prove in the future to be more 
profitable as it is having inereasing tran.sport 
facilities and the actual working may be more 
easy and less co.stly than fields similarly 
situated. 

The (liridili field is controlled by the East 
Indian Railway for their own needs. It is 
.seven square miles in area and the coal is 
accounted to be of the liest quality. The coal- 
fields in the Central Provinces have been worked 
only lately. 

The Pench Valley and Kanhan fields are 
fortunate in having a good transport service 
from the G. I. P. and the B. N. Rlys. In 
common with the Chanda fields they find ready 
market for loco and mill use. The Central 
India fields lie to the East of the Katni-Bilas- 
piir section of the B. N. Rly. and a railway 
line has been projected to facilitate the open- 
ing up of large deposits of coal in this region. 

The Rewa State contains an area which has 
a convenient market near to it in the^ Lime 
and Cement factories in the Katni district. 
Burhar is situated in the same State and has 
an annual output of about a lakh of tons. 

Korea which lies in the Native State of the 
same name contains high-class coal and its 
being developed. 
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The Talchcr field is worked by the B. N. and 
M. & S. M. Rlys. Its development will grow 
with the new port of Vizagapatam; and the 
future may show it to be advantageously 
situated both in regard to S. India as well as 
some of the ports of the South East of India. 

The Assam field is practically marked out 
for the railways of Eastern Bengal, and Assam, 
the steamers navigating the rivers of that area 
and the tea gardens in neighbouring districts. 
The product is of high quality and the mines 
arc worked by adits driven into the hillside. 


OUTPUT & MARKETS. 

Independent of the fluctuations in the 
fortunes of coal companies, the output of coal 
in India has gone ahead, as may be seen from 
the following two tables giving the figures of 
production for the last thirteen years and for 
the last five decades: 


Production Year by Year. 


Year 




Tons. 

1020 




17,9fi2.214 

1921 




19,303,947 

1022 




19,010,980 

1928 




19,0.50,883 

1024 




21,170,000 

1925 




20,900,088 

1920 




20,999,167 

1927 




21,082,380 

1928 




22, .542.842 

1929 




23,418,7.34 

1030 




23,803,(V1.H 

1931 




21,710,4J15 

1932 




19,079,154 

1933 




20,1.53,387 

1034 




19,789,103 






Production 

at the end 

of each decade. 





Tons. 

1880 




1,019,793 

1890 




2,108,521 

1900 




6,118.69*2 

1910 




12,047.410 

1920 




17,9fi2,214 

1980 




28,808,048 

1934 




19,789,163 


The imports and exports of coal into and 
from India are given below ; 


EXPORTS OF COAL. 
{Quantity in Tong). 



1931-32 

198*2-83 

1933-34 

United Kingdom 

11,955 

81,5*29 

•29,89*2 

Ceylon 

272,080 

109,081 

*2*2*2,996 

S trai Is Settlements 




(Inel. Labuan) 

28,431 

20,5.50 

5,891 

“ongkong 

162,205 

188,571 

99,*280 

1 hilippinc Islands & 




Uiiam 

87,007 

8,278 

6,242 

Other countries 

7,779 

84,064 

9,087 

Total 

515,117 

452,078 

37*2,894 

Coke 

1,870 

2,130 

8*27 


IMPORTS OF COAL. 

{Quantity in Tons). 



1931-8*2 

1932 83 

1033-34 

United Kingdom 

28,760 

15,994 

9,770 

Union of South Africa 

*28, *241 

13, .510 

34,740 

Portuguese East Africa 

... 

• •• 

... 

Australia 

8,805 

8,015 

0,105 

Other Countries 

4,818 

2,*275 

5,070 

Total 

55,619 

34,800 

.56,315 

Coke 

12,144 

12,678 

19,791 


The channels of consumption for this supply 
of coal are indicated in the following tabic 
which gives the figures for three years : 


{In Thousandit of Tons). 


Railway (including work- 

1933 

1932 

1931 

shops) 

6,082 

0,443 

6,6*29 

Port Trust ... 

143 

135 

1.56 

Hunker coal ... 

Admiralty and R. I. M. 

967 

1,077 

1,109 

Shipping accounts 

*25 

.30 

29 

Inland steamers 

580 

.579 

0*21 

Jute mills 

0.56 

0.53 

673 

Colton mills ... 

1,547 

1,801 

1,311 

Iron and Brass foundries 

4,09*2 

8,997 

4,761 

Tea gardens ... 
Consumption at collieries 
and wastage (esti- 

187 

*203 

189 

mated) 

Brick and Tile manu- 

1,079 

2,015 

2,172 

facture 

(>44 

009 

758 

Paper mills ... 

Other forms of industrial 
and domestic consump- 

10*2 

14*2 

1‘40 

tion 

1,778 

2,875 

2,840 

Total 

19,428 

16,079 

*21,355 


It will be seen from the above that the 
chief consumers, not to speak of the collieries 
themselves, are, in their order, the Railways 
of India, the Iron and Brass Foundries, Cotton 
mills. Bunker coal, Brick and Tile manufacture. 
It is equally obvious that the fundamental 
condition of the growth of the coal industry, 
a vast and widespread industrialisation, is 
lacking. And even within the narrow limits 
indicated by the figures cited above, elements 
of unscttlemont have been rife especially 
during the last one decade after the War. 
The railways, who form ^ the chief consumer 
of Indian coal have acquired and been work- 
ing their own coal mines. Objection has been 
taken to this development on the ground that 
as the railways are owned by the State, the 
establishment of railway collieries would mean 
an unjustifiable and unwarranted encroachment 
of the State into the sphere of private industry. 
It is of course, contended in reply that as the 
railways are co.nmercial enterprises, they 
must have freedom to develop their business 
interests and devise combination of a vertical 
nature, if they deem it profitable to do so. 
The railway collieries have been developed in 
the face of natural opposition ; but with the 
increasing troubles of the coal industry the 
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Government had at one stage shown them* 
selves more sympathetic to the^ appeals of 
the^ trade regarding the working of the 
collieries. 

THREAT OF ELECTRIFICATION. 

Apart from the existence of railway collieries 
there are other factors which affect the welfare 
of the coal industry in India. The most 
important of these is the electrification of the 
suburban railways of Bombay, ns also the 
railway between that City and Poona. With 
the cunipletioii of the schemes of electrical 
development in S. India, the South Indian and 
the M. & S. M. llailways are also bound to 
follow suit. But while these factors may create 
a temporary disturbance lu the market and 
some concern to the collieries, they are no 
permanent threat to Ihc coal industry as a 
whole. For railway development, though it 
may now be held up owing to financial 
stringency, is by no means at an end. There 
is still vast scope ; and there need be no fear 
that so far at least as the railways are 
concerned, they will fail to contrihuU* to the 
total demand for Indian coal. 

The Bombay cotton mill industry is the next 
channel of consumption which offers a 

frequent threat of silting up. In this market, 
too, there appears on a somewhat larger scale 
the danger which was mentioned in regard to 
the railways. Mills and factories are worked 
more and more by oil or electricity ; and the 
rospeels of coal consumption in Bombay must 
e less. But it is, not, of course, to be expected 
that the change from ‘oal to oil or electricity 
will be sudden or on a large s(‘aie. And in the 
worst circumstances Bombay must be a market 
which Bengal or other Indian coal can hardly 
afford to despise. 

INDIAN VS. SOUTH AFRICAN COAL. 

But in Bombay, Indian coal has to meet 
with the powerful competition of South African 
coal. In that country the coal trade and the 
Government work in closest e<}-operation. The 
Railways are Stale-owned ; and bounties are 
best given in the shape of railway freights 
which have no relation to the economic rates. 
It has become almost the cstabli.shed custom 
in South Africa to have one rate for the 
internal movement of coal, another for coal 
intended to be bunkered and a third, which 
is the lowest, for coal exported to foreign 
countries like India, Ceylon, Sumatra, etc. In 
consideration of this fact the Indian Coal 
Committee of 19*25, recommended an inerca.se 
of _ 50 per cent, in the rebate on railway 
freights for coal for shipment ; and the accept- 
ance of this recommendation meant a rcduclion 
of annas eleven in the cost of transpoi ling coal 
to Bombay and Karachi. But there is one 
important circumstance, which it is dillieiiit 
to providp against. And it Is that coal from 
the United Kingdom or South Africa is carried 
practically in ballast. Steamers expect, and 
do get, valuable cargo from Calcutta, Bombay 
and Karachi ; and while proceeding to pick up 
such cargo they can afford to take cargo at 
rates which by themselves would seem to be 
uneconomic. Such advantages are for the 
same reason denied to coal going from 
Calcutta ; and in this sen.se, the export of our 
precious raw materials may be said to inflict 
a double injury. 

The other Indian ports offer no considerable 
demand for Indian coal. The industrial needs 


of the interior of the country are being met 
from the coal fields near at hand. This 
development has been helj^ed by the fact that 
the growing technique of industry has enabled 
the use of low grade coal where formerly only 
the best coals were suitable. And the Govern- 
ment of India increased the freights on coal 
other than those intended for export or 
bunkering by 15 per cent, as from January 15, 
1932. The ciimualtive effect of all these 
developments was that Bengal ^ coal was cut 
off more and more from the interior and thrown 
on the so-called export markets. 

LOSS OF FOREIGN MARKETS. 

The foreign markets have for long been the 
weakest spot of the Indian coal trade. It is 
here that the trade has suffered the worst 
vicissitudes, though the surplus of production 
over internal eonsiimption is not very hi|:h, 
the disposal of this surplus at remunerative 
rates is of vital importance to the whole 
industry. Disturbance in the foreign markets 
deepens into depression at home and the export 
trade has, thcrefon*, been the concern of the 
collieries and the Government. It is necessary 
in an examination of this subject to realise 
that all the (!oal passing through the port 
of Calcutta is not intended for the foreign 
markets, a part of it is for bunkering, a pari 
for the Indian ports and only the remainder 
goes to the foreign markets. The exports of 
Indian coal began to be of imporlanec only 
in the five years ending 1900 when they 
averaged H0,r>00 tons annually. For the pre- 
War jieriod the peak was reached in 1900 with 
an export of a little over a million tons, and 
for the decade ending 1915, the annual average 
was slightly about three quarlors of a million 
ton. It was only two years after the war in 
1917, that exports began to be affected through 
the shortage of shipping which obtained at that 
tirne throughout the world. In 1918, the lowest 
point w’as reached with 71*,0(M) tons. The end 
of the war helped a rapid recovery and 19*29 
saw exports mounting up to so high as l.*2 
million tons. The rapid expansion of the 
demand for coal after the war involved a 
very heavy strain on the railways in the years 
1919-‘20. The coal trade came to monopolise 
the available supply of wagons with the result 
that other eommodilies and trades were held 
up. In July, 19*20, the Coveriiinent of India 
following the example of the United Kingdom 
and South Africa, decided to prohibit the export 
of coal from Inilia except under license with 
effect from July 21., and from September 1, l<» 
refuse the preference which had till then been 
accorded by the railways to bunker coal for 
Indian ports. It was hoped, at the time these 
restrictions were imposed, that the bunker coal 
intended for the ports of Bombay, Madras and 
Karachi which were then taking an all- rail route 
would be diverted to the port of Calcutta ami 
would then reach their destination by coastal 
steamers. At a later stage, it was deemed 
advisable to restrict the free export of coal and 
to allow the exports to the former foreign 
markets only on the basis of a rationing 
scheme. Within a half year, it was found, on 
account, among others, of a fall in the raisings 
to the extent of 4^ million tons, that the 
provisions were not drastic enough. From the 
end of January 21, exports to Labuan and 
Singapore were ajtogcther prohibited. Colombo 
was allowed a diminished supply till the cn<l 
of March and ^ thereafter only to the Ceylon 
Government railways and a mw public utility 
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concerns. Even bunkerinsr coal was reduced 
to the minimum necessary for enabling the 
steamers to reach the next nearest source of 
bunker coal. In July 22, all restrictions on the 
export of cargo and bunker coal by sea to ports 
in India were removed. The embargo was not 
entirely removed till January 1, 1923. 

The inevitable result of this interference with 
the flow of coal to foreign markets was that 
Indian coal was ousted from its place and 
tliat South Africa which is the chief rival to 
India fully c.stablished herself in those markets ; 
and it is easy to understand that once business 

relationships are established it is difliciilt to 

terminate them in favour of even an old 

customer. It has been remarked already in 
iiii earlier section of this arliirle, that, the 
(government and the trade in .South Africa work 
in the closest co-operation and that among the 
many measures introduced for strengthening the 
export trade in South African coal was the 

action that had been taken to prevent the 
use of any but the best coal for export and 
hunkering and to ensure the satisfactory condi- 
tion of any coal so used. By 1924, the situation 
resulting from the loss of the foreign markets 
had become serious. 

TARIFF BOARD ON INDIAN COAL. 

The coal trade applied for protection ; and 
as the qiicstion.s involved were deemed to be 
of a highly technical nature, the Government 
decided to appoint the Indian Coal Committee, 
which would go thoroughly into the question 
and submit a report which might possibly be 
regarded as the basis for the Tariff Board io 
work on. The findings of the Indian Coal 
Committee are naturally various and varied. 
Their most important finding was that the 
I)rohlems of the Indian coal trade may be 
summed up in two words “quality” and “price.” 
Ill regard to the former, they inclined to the 
view that, though the restriction placed on 
exports during the period after the War had 
much to do with the ultimate loss of the 
foreign markets, there have been even from 
earlier times a decided ilissalisfuelioii amongst 
the foreign eoiisiimers with the quality of the 
Indian coal and that, even if the restrictions 
on exports had not been imposed, India would 
In any ease, have been superceded by her rivals 
in ('olombo, Singapore and other ports. As 
regards preie, they went <*laboratcly into the 
factors entering into the price of coal at the 
various consuming centres. Naturally, these 
factors fell into four divisions: (1) cost of 
raising ; (2) railway freights ; (3) port charges, 
in the case of coal for foreign markets and 
Indian ports and (4) shipping freights. The 
Committee after a careful examination found 
that Indian coal, by all the ucecpled criteria 
in this regard, is, if anything, superior to the 
rival product from South Africa ; and that, if 
greater care were expended in the raising, 
handling and selection for foreign markets of 
Indian coal, our products e.^n very well st.nnd 
Inc competition from abroad and slowly find 
It possible to regain the lost markets. For 
this purpose, the common methods of pooling 
nnd grading were suggested in the evidence 
before the Committee and were consiilered by 
them. The Committee decided that no pooling 
'vas essential for this purpose. Tliey accordingly 
i;ecommcnded the appointment of an Indian 
t'Oal Grading Board to classify the different 
scams at Indian collieries, to prepare n grading 
bst and grant certificates of shipment. The 
ccommendation was given legislative effect in 


1925 ; collieries included in the grading list 
receive a special rebate on railway freight and 
a reduction of port dues and of shipment of 
cargo coal approved by the Grading Board. 
With the institution of the Board, foreign 
markets have been enabled to ascertain beyond 
doubt the origin and quality of the coal con- 
signed to them. The quality of the coal shipped 
under the supervision of the Board has helped 
Indian coal to regain the footing it had lost 
in the markets of the East owing to the indis- 
criminate shipments of earlier years. 

PROBLEMS OF BENGAL COAL. 

Apart from the prospects of Indian coal as 
such, Bengal coal would seem to have problems 
of its own. We have already mentioned that 
there will be an increasing tendency on the 
part of the industrial consumers in the heart 
and farther ends of the country to have their 
needs supplied by the collieries near at hand. 
Tills has been possible as the technique of steam 
raising enables the use of inferior coal in place 
wlutre formerly there was no alternative to 
the use of best qualities. In these circum- 
siaiices Bengal coal will have to fall back 
entirely on the export markets ; and this is 
a prospect which it should nut fear as Bengal 
coal is of the highest quality and well appre- 
ciated by foreign consumers. Bui the internal 
coal market has been during recent limes in 
a slate which the producers can by no means 
regard as wholesome^ Coal prices are deter- 
mined by the rates obtained at the railway 
tenders ; and the fact that the railways them- 
selves are owners and managers of collieries 
tends lo undue depression of the market. It 
has naturally been the insistent demand of the 
coal trade that I he railways should cease to 
work their collieries. While this desideratum 
has not been fully secured the coal owners of 
all sections alLempted for their part to reduce 
undue competition amongst the producers. 

The Calcutta Coal Conference which was 
conveneil in 1929 by the principal owners was 
the first step in this direction. The Conference 
was able to enforce certain fixed minimum prices 
foi- the various qualities and raise coal prices 
to higher levels than it would have been other- 
wise possible to attain. Unfortunately the 
depression had hit the industry so hard that 
the morales of the Conference got weakened and 
the Coiiefrence was ilissolvcd in a short while. 
The result w'.ns a still further decilne in the 
prices of coal. 

RESTRICTION OF COAL OUTPUT. 

The year 1932-33 saw a worsening of all 
the adverse features of the coal trade referred 
to earlier, and the primary cause of the 
increase ot all these handicaps was the imposi- 
tion of a surcharge of 15 per cent, on rail 
freight on coal. The effect of this, it has been 
contended, is to give an unfair advantage to 
the coalfields of the Central Provinces, as, with 
a 15 per cent, sureliaigc, the basic rate in 
respect of the coals of these tw'o areas is in 
favour of the C. P. coal. The practicail effect 
of the sur<*hnrgc is to make Bengal coal con- 
siderably dearer to Western and Southern India 
and to other places away from the coalfields in 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. 

As a result of the various representations 
made by the coal trade of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa, the Government agreed to do some- 
thing and raised the rates for the transport 
of coal from the collieries in the Central 
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Provinces as from the 1st of April, 1034. The 
Government’s action, however, far from remov- 
ing the existing disparity has only reduced the 
difference. As it could be readily envisaged, 
this half-hearted action on the part of the 
Government has pleased no body. Probably, 
the only tangible result was to augment the 
revenues of the Government. It passes one’s 
understanding why the Government of India 
should still persist in maintaining a disparity 
in the basic rate of freight between Bengal 
and C. P. Coal. 

The comparative prices of 1932-33, 1033-34 
and 1034-35 are given below: 

1932-38 1933-34 193-1-35 

Rs. A. 1*. Us. A. I*. Us. A. 1*. 
Dishergarh 4 12 0 4 4 0 4 0 0 

Poniati 4 8 0 3 15 0 3 12 0 

Suner Jharia 4 12 0 440 380 

Sefccted Jharia 480 4 2 0 300 

The difficulties of the Coal industry of Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa have mounted up, like 
Pelioii upon Ossa and, as a result, have succeed- 
ed in making the industry one of the most 
disorganised in India. The unhealthy competi- 
tion amongst the coal owners themselves has 
also contributed in no small measure to the 
ruin that is almost staring them in their face. 
After protracted and delicate negotiations the 
three bodies interested in the coal trade of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa i.e. the Indian 
Mining Association, the Indian Mining Federa- 
tion and the Colliery Owners’ Association agreed 
upon the essential pjinciples of a scheme of 
restriction with differences of opinion restricted 
to certain details such as the constitution of 
the Board of control. The scheme was sub- 
mitted to the Government of India in December, 
1938. 

It is useful to give here its main outlines. 
The Restriction scheme shall be in force for a 
period of three years in the first instance, 
restriction being effected by control of wagon 
suppjy. The operation of the Scheme shall be 
restricted to Collieries in British India, in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the Central 
Provinces. The Standard Tonnage of all 
collieries shall be the average annual output of 
the years 1930-31-32. The lowest c]uota shall be 
75% of the Standard Tonnage but the Committee 
shall have power to vary the quota from time 
to time as they consider necessary. Collieries 
in Central Provinces (British India) shall be 
allotted a quota equal to 100% of their standard 
tonnage. Sanction .shall be sought from 
Government to amend the Coal Grading Board 
Act 1925 to allow of all expenses in connection 
with the working of the Restriction Scheme to 
be met from funds at the d.sipnsal of the Indian 
Coal Grading Board. The Committee shall deal 
with all mailers arising out of the Restriction 
Scheme and their decisions shall be final and 
binding. 

T934-3.5 

llie final rejection of the restriction 
scheme outlined above is the most important 
event of the years under review. In fact 
it had from the beginning little chance of 
being ever put into operation. In the 
earlier stages, there w'ere dissensions within 
the industry ; and later when these differ- 
ences were made up the Government showed 


themselves most unwilling to give legislative 
sanction to it. After nearly a year of 
uncertainty, which speculators duly awailed 
of to circulate suitable rumours in the com- 
modity and the stock markets, the Govern- 
ment finally turned down the scheme on 
the very unconvincing ground that if 
restriction is needed, it is better achieved 
by the weaker units being forced out of the 
trade. This economic anachronism has 
come as a rude shock to the public not 
less than the coal trade. And the only 
relief which the Government has afforded 
during the year under review is the reduc- 
tion of the surcharge on freights from 15 to 
12 J per cent, subject to a maximum of 
Re. T per Ion irrespective of distance. 

By insisting on restriction through the 
closing of the weaker collieries the (Govern- 
ment have shown a pathetic faith in the 
operation of economic laws for which there 
is less and less warrant in the facts of day- 
to-day business life. No one in the trade 
will doubt that, before the so-called 
inefficient units yield up their last breath, 
they will have thoroughly disorganised the 
trade and weakened the most efficient 
sections of the industry. It may, therefore, 
be .said that there is no chance of improve- 
ment either through voluntary restriction or 
through survival of the fittest. One has, 
therefore, to look for what may be termed 
an automatic improvement of conditions in 
the trade. Though there is, indeed, much 
of leeway still to be made, it is heartening 
that the p().sition to-day in the coal industry 
is distinctly belter as compared with a year 
or a year and a half ago. ' The price of 
slack coal is Kc. i to Rs. 2 per ton higher 
than eighteen months ago and As. 8 to 
As. 12 per ton higher than twelve months 
ago. During the year 1934, the raisings 
of coal in ISritish India were over 20,100,000 
tons as compared with 18,160,000 tons in 
1933, and at the end of 1934 the stocks ()f 
steam coal held by members of the Indian 
Mining Association were the same as at the 
beginning of 1933, while stocks of small 
coals had decreased by over 200,000 tons. 
The position of the trade generally at the 
end of 1934 was therefore healthier but, 
in spite of the extra demand, there has been 
no increase in the price obtainable for steam 
coal, rather the reverse. 

This improvement, according to Mr. 
Whitehead, has enabled the coal industr>’ 
to receive the adverse decision of the 
Government with greater equanimity than 
would have been otherwise possible. It 
clear that the position is visibly better and 
that, given a more careful and wiser policy 
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on the part of the industry and the Govern- 
ment alike, it would be possible for the 
coal industry to leave behind the troubles 
of recent times. 

One of the conditions of such progress, 
namely, a greater fusion of the interests, 
we have already mentioned. There are also 
other problems like the equalisation of 
freight advantage for Bengal coal and that 
of the C. P. The recent reduction in the 
surcharge on coal freights from 15 to 12 J 
per cent, subject to a maximum of Re. i 
per ton irrespective of distance can by no 
means be regarded as justice to the coal 
trade. The Chairman of the Indian Mining 
Federation in his annual address referred to 
the question of freights at great length ; 
but there is little sign that the needs of the 
industry in this regard will be met by the 
authorities. 

In the long view, the more important 
(lucstions arc those connected with the 
Indian Coal Grading Board and the steps 
necessary for the conservation of India's 
coal resources. Founded for the purpose of 
securing the quality necessary for the export 
markets, the Coal (irading Board has, 
indeed, functioned well. It has raised the 
(juality of the export product. But the 
hope that an improvciment in quality would 
secure an expansion in the volume of our 
exports, has been altogether belied. By all 
tokens, Indian coal has lost the markets 
abroad. And to recall the blunder of the 
(‘inbargo on exports laid at the time of the 
War would be to indulge in a vain regret. 
If one puts out of mind the question of 
exports, there is still a great deal of recons- 
truction to do about the Coal Grading 
Board with a view to widening its functions 
and increasing its usefulness — a point on 
which the Chairmen of the two bodies seem 
to be agreed . 


As regards the conservation of India's coal 
resources, it is not generally well-known 
that the most serious risks of continuing 
the present conditions is that India might 
very soon use up uncconomically her 
resources of coking coal. The depletion of 
our resources of coking coal would mean 
that the country would in the future be 
hard put to it to exploit its iron ore deposits. 
The Coalfieds C'ommittee recommended that 
the consumers including even the Railways 
should be induced to u.se other grades of 
fuel so as to conserve the best class of coking 
coal for the production of coke suitable 
for blast furnace work. The Coalfields 
Committee also stated that “India will be 
dependent for her supplies of metallurgical 
coke on the group of lileds lying in the 
Damodar valley and including Ranigunge 
and Jharia ; and, although the total amount 
of coal they contain is undoubtedly very 
large, the quantity available for coke manu- 
facture is strictly limited. We arc not 
justified at present in placing this at more 
than two thousand million tons, and when 
it is realised that the Indian iron and steel 
industry may depend on those reserves for 
its future existence, the necessity for their 
conservation becomes evident.” But lately 
it has been estimated that while the iron 
ore deposits wnll meet the country’s needs 
for over 200 years, the life of coking coal 
deposits is not over 50 years. Such a 
position clearly calls for the most careful 
regulation of the coal industry, both on its 
production and on its consumption side by 
no less an authority than the State. It is 
no use to repeat the nostrums of free com- 
petition in this context. The Government 
must sooner or later wake up to the 
importance of putting the coal industry on 
a definite basis ; and w^hen that is done, 
it would be bare justice to assure each unit 
in the industry a fair measure of profits. 
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MAINLY HISTOUICAL 

Though historical records of a comparatively 
distant past contain many references to fibres 
which were closely related to, if not identical 
with, jute, it was not till the middle of the 
last century that jute and jute inaniifacture 
attained a definite importance in world trade 
and commerce. Obviously, a variety of fibres 
were known to the ancients and were in active 
use ; and it would be difficult to determine 
their identitjr among those that we know to- 
day. But it is certain that about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the word paU which 
is so commonly heard in the bazars of Calcutta, 
had come to denote definitely the botanical 
species known as Corchorus capsularis and 
Corchorus Olitorius. The word jute, however, 
seems to have been used for the first time in 
official records by Dr. Uoxburh, the Founder 
and Director of the Botanical (hardens, Calcutta, 
who was also the first to .see its possibilities 
as an article of export, in a letter to the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company, which 
he sent along with a bale of the fibre in 1805. 
More followed ; and by 1820 jute was being 
spun for use in carpets at Alingdon in Oxford- 
shire. But old prejudices die hard ; and in the 
light of the subsequent progress of jute it should 
seem strange that it was a standard condition 
of business in the flax trade in those times 
that goods for delivery should he “warranted 
free from India jute.” 

FIRST EXPORTS OF JUTE 

It is natural that jute should attempt its 
first entry abroad in places carrying on the 
spinning and weaving of flax and hemp. 
Dundee had, therefore, a consignment of jute 
in 1822 ; hut the .spinning of this fibre was 
found to be far from easy ; and it took some 
years before Dundee found how to use them 
for door mats. Progress, however, though 
slow, was steady. By 1828, raw jute came to 
have a separate heading in the Calcutta 
customs records ; and the shipments in that 
year amounted to 864 cwts. Then whale oil 
was found to have the property of softening 
the fibre and making it more easy to spin ; 
and with the spread of this device, the demand 
for the fibre increased. Exports swelled to 
11,800 cwts. within a period of less than five 
years and the price had doubled itself by 1887. 
Coffee came to he transported from the Dutch 
East Indies in jute bags ; and with a foreign 
Government enlisted as a large-scale consumer, 
the jute industry was firmly established in 
Dundee. 

END OF HANDLOOM INDUSTRY 

The development of mechanical production 
in Dundee had its natural effect on conditions 
in Bengal. The handloom industry had shown 


ii surpassing vitality ; and up to the middle of 
the last century India’s exports of jute manu- 
fjictures were more in value and volume than 
the exports of the raw material. But later on 
with a lapidly increasing demand for jute from 
abroad, it became more profitable for the 
agriculturist to concentrate on the cultivation 
of jule than to continue a competition in which 
the odds were against him. 

The normal progress of the jute industry 
was given a sudden and artificial stimulus by 
the Crimean War which shut out Russia’s flax 
and hemp from the world markets. In the 
same w'ay, the American Civil War depriveti 
the manufacturers of irheap cotton bags of their 
raw material. In both these cases jute was 
the most obvious substitute ; and it made most 
of these opportunities. Its place in world trade 
was assured. And from this time exports 
showed a steady and rapid rise. The peak 
year was 1908-09, when 897,000 tons were 
exported, with 1927-28 as a close second with 
exports of 892,(M)0 tons. 

EXPANSION OF JUTE MILLS 

The establishment of mills in India for the 
manufacture of jute w’ith European machinery 
did not begin till after the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The first jute millowncr 
is reported to be one Mr. (ieorge Aeland. llis 
original intention was to push rhea ahead of 
flax and hemp and visited Dundee with this 
purpose in view. But with, commendabh' 
quickness he appreciated the more iisefu! 
qualities of jute ; and in 185.5 he erected the 
first jute spinning mill at Uishra near Seraiii- 
porc on land which was afterwards the site of 
ihc Wellington .Jute Mill. Two years later th<* 
first weaving faclory was erected at Barnagorc. 
With such a conclusive demonstration of Ihr 
profit a hlencss of jule spinning and jute weav- 
ing and with the trade showing such remarkable 
capacity for expansion, other factories followed 
in rapid succession. 

The first power loom was erected by I bo 
Borneo Company, of which Messrs. George 
Henderson & Co. were the agents. Its con.- 
bination of spinning and weaving proved to bo 
a very decisive factor in its success ; and within 
a few years the equipment and output of I ho 
(’ompany were doubled. It was followed in 186- 
liy the Goiirepore and the Scrajgiinge Mills. 
The India Mills came on in 1866 ; and the 
result was an increase in loomage in the shorl 
period between 1869 and 1873 from 950 to 1,250. 
In 1872-73 Budge Budge, Fort Gloster and 
Seebpore (later rhanged to Fort William) were 
registered in Calcutta and Samnugger and 
Champdany in Scotland. Before two years were 
over, Oriental (now Union North), Howrah, 
Asiatic (now known as Soorah), Clive, Bengal 
(now Belliaghatta), New Central (formerly 
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Kustomjee), Hastings and Ganges followed. 
Such rapid inrush of new mills took up the 
total loomage to 8,500 and apparently caused 
a state of temporary disequiilbrium in the trade. 
Only Kamarhatty ventured into the held in 
1877. And it was not till 1882 when the mills 
bad over 5,000 looms that the next bout of 
new ventures started, lasting for about three 
years. At the end of this the loomage had 
increased to 6,700, of which 4,900 were sacking 
and the rest hessian. 

Again production outstripped demand ; and 
the obvious need for restriction of output 
suggested the equally obvious expedient of form- 
ing the Indian Jute Mills’ Association. Its 
function has been mainly to bring the producing 
units together for purposes of regulating the 
output as and when necessary. No new mills 
were built in the decade ending 1895. But it is 
!i feature of the jute trade that existing mills 
had been regularly increasing their loomage and 
hy 1895 the loomage had increased to 9,701, of 
which 8,117 were sacking. The next quin- 
(inennium saw the advent of Gondolpara, 
Kharah, Alliance, Anglo-Inilia, Standard, 
National, Delta, Kinnison and the present 
Laiisdownc. The opening years of this century 
were not marked by any new flotations, but 
between 1005 and 1910 Dalhuusie, Alexandra, 
Auckland and Northbrook Mills were started ; 
and the loomage went up to 31,755 as against 
15,213 ten years earlier. Albion, Angus and 
the Kmpire came into the field in time to reap 
the profits of the War period. And during the 
War, Caledonian, Lothian, Orient, Wavcrly, 
(’-raig and 'Bally were added and after the War, 
Nuddea and Mcgna, Cheviot, Benjamin (now 
Presidency). Birla and Hukumchand were the 
first Indian mills ; and later followed the 
Adamjee, the Premchand Mills, Hanuman, 
Agarpara and Mafatlal Gangalbhai Mills. In 
1921, Ludlow and the American Manufacturing 
I'o. were added to the one American- owned mill, 
namely, the Angus. 

The tables appearing in this volume, giving 
alj the relevant statistics of acreage and crop, 
mills’ consumption and exports of raw jute and 
exports of jute goods will afford a more com- 
plete and more accurate story of the develop- 
ment and expansion of the jute mill industry. 
It should suffice hpe in this descriptive note 
to point out that, if we put of mind the years 
1930-2^ which form the period of the depression, 
the history of the jute mill industry during the 
War and post-War period js one of unbroken 
progress. The area under jute increased from 
31.69 lakhs acres in 1913-14 to 34.85 lakhs in 
1929-30. Broduetion expanded from 87.59 lakhs 
of bales in the pre-War year to 121.87 lakhs 
in 1926-27. The Indian mill consumption pro- 
gressed with but few setbacks from 43.74 lakhs 
of bales to 62.46 lakhs in 1929-80. The export 
of jute and jute manufactures in 1925-26 
^ounted to Ils. 96.79 crores out of a total of 
tts. 874.84 crores, from which there was a 
natural reaction. But so late as 1928-29 the 
hgure stood at Ks. 89.25 crores. From that 
peak, it has come down to about Rs. 88 crores 
lor reasons which will be entered into in a later 
section of this artide, but there can be no 
doubt about the vitality of this industry or its 
capacity to stand competition from rival goods. 


the CULTIVATION ANI> MARKETING 
OF JUTE 

Bengal holds a virtual monopoly of the pro- 
duction of raw jute. The two varieties of jute 


mentioned in the previous section arc grown 
exclusively in the deltaic region common to the 
mighty river systems of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra. Thus the crop is confined to 
Bengal, Assam and Bihar and Orissa, as also 
the Native .State of Cooch Behar. Madras and 
Bombay possess little fragments of land suitable 
for cultivation of a fibre most akin to jute ; 
and one or two mills are in exislenee there 
which utilise the product in manufacture. The 
normal area under jute is about 30 lakhs acres 
and three millions may be said to depend on 
its cultivation for their living. 

Jute is most luxuriant in a loamy soil. The 
inundation of the (hinges and the Brahmaputra 
leave rich deposits fif alluvial soil ; and the 
cultivator is, therefore, spared the expense and 
trouble of providing manure. Once planted, the 
crop requires little atlenlion for a long lime. 
The finishing stages, however, entail hard and 
very irksome labour. For to separate the fibre 
from the wood, the crop has to be steeped 
in water for two or three weeks. Retting, as 
this process is called, requires the cultivator 
to stand in w^atcr for lung hours. The fibre is 
separated by b(*filing the stems with wood. 
Then it is washed and dried .‘ind made ready 
fur disposal. 

The marketing of jute, so far as the cultivator 
is concerned, is not different in essentials from 
the marketing of other agricultural produce in 
India, though it must be remembered that jute 
is what is called a money crop for which the 
individual culiivalor has little or no need. 
Moreover, the bulk of the demand comes from 
the indigenous mills, who have a strong and 
powerful organisation and for whom the buying 
of jute at the best priec?s is not a seasonal or 
an intermittent operation. The organisation of 
the mill and other interests has wide ramifica- 
tions in the jute areas. The cultivator is, as 
a rule, in debt and the creditor has dc facto 
the first claim on the produce. It may reason- 
ably be suggested that jute passes from the 
cultivators through the liands of those who 
represent a blend of the moneylender and the 
agent acting on behalf of the urban interests. 
A multiplicity of middlemen is delectable here. 
The cultivator sells his jute through a faria 
to the bcpiirif a small dealer who aels on behalf 
of his principal, the araldar or rnahnjan. The 
mahajan sells to the agent of a mill ; or there 
is one more link in the chain, the broker or 
baler butting in between the mill and the 
mahajan. Then the jute finds its way to 
Calcutta or Chittagong by rail, river or road 
to be consiinicfl by the mills or cxp<irted abroad. 

The place of the ^ “futures'’ market in the 
organisation of the jiile trade calls for special 
mention. Jule offers peculiar attractions to the 
speculator. Unlike cotton, for instance, which 
is grown in many parts <>f the world, jute is 
grown only in and about Bengal. Demand for 
the commodity is steady. But at the same 
time, uncertniiilies in regard to weather, 
conditions of the crop and extent of demand 
at any given time for jute products render it 
extremely fitted for speculative operation. 
There is more than one organisation in Calcutta 
which affords facilities for such operations. But 
the most important body is the East India 
Jute Association which has been formed niainly 
on the lines of the East India ('otton Association 
and it aims at discharging the same functions 
to the jute trade as the former readers to the 
cotton trade in the Western Presidency. The 
rules of the Association are so framed as to 
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keep the business of its members as far 
removed from waffer and gamble as possible. 
But the best futures markets of the world have 
not invented any infallible means of preserving 
the strictly bona fide character of the business ; 
and in the case of the E. 1. Jute Association 
also criticisms of an adverse kind have often 
appeared in the Press. It must be admitted, 
however, that the Association has succeeded in 
ensuring more of free play for the forces of 
supply and demand 

PROBLEM OF RESTRICTION IN 
THE JUTE INDUSTRY 

As indicated already in the earlier sections of 
this article, the years of the economic depression 
had been a trying time fur the jute mill industry 
and those who are connected with it. Our 
exports of jute and jute manufactures have 
fell in volume and value. The acreage and 
production of raw jute were practically halved 
as compared with two years before. Prices were 
every day digging new record lows. Ami the 
jute mills were obliged to devise new schemes 
of restriction in a vain endeavour to keep pace 
with the fall in demand. The world economic 
depression has undoubtedly, a large place in 
the troubles of the jute industry. The move- 
ment of the chief agricultural crops like cotton, 
wheat, coffee, etc., has been restricted by ^ the 
stale of the consuming markets and this brings 
about a serious decline in the foreign consuming 
demand for jute. While this factor may be 
properly appraised without any attempt to 
underrate its importance, it must not be 
forgotten that the position of jute in Bengal 
enables the mills to acquire a certain degree 
of immunity from world causes of an adverse 
kind. Possessed of a complete monopoly of the 
raw material and a virtual monopoly of those 
lines of jute maim factii res in which the Calcutta 
mills arc engaged, it should always be possible 
by the regulation of output to save the industry 
from severe losses or an altogclher sterile work- 
ing. Even in the early stages of the history of 
the jute industry temporary disequillibrium 
between supply and demand was not unknown. 
In fact, the Jute Mills’ Association was first 
formed to combat such a clanger. 

The history of the jute industry during tli# 
last few years is largely the history of more 
or le.ss restriction of output. We have showm 
in the^ first section of this article the vast 
expansion in the jute industry during the War 
period and the years immediately succeeding it. 
This expansion was due to the fact that the 
new entrants into Uie held did not sec the place 
of the War in the ei^uiiornic demand for jute 
products during that period. When this was 
more clearly borne in on the jute mills they 
agreed to a scheme of restriction of output 
which lasted till .liinc HO, 1929. The members 
of the Indian Jute Mills’ Association had 
probably a variety of motives in abandoning 
restriction in that year. There was, first of all, 
the feeling that demand had expanded consider- 
ably .since the agreement amongst the jute mills 
was first concluded. The clearest proof of this 
was to be found in the fact that the jute mills 
in Dundee and on the Continent of Europe had 
been increasing their loomage and their con- 
sumption of raw jute. Even at home new mills 
were being established ; and the obvious result 
of the continuance of restriction was that other 
producing units were reaping the benefits of 

E rices which were maintained at that level only 
y the action of the Association. In these 


circumstances, the abandonment of restriction 
was an act of bare commonsense. 

But reference must also be made here to 
the feeling in certain circles that the motive 
of the jute mills at that time was to hit the 
Indian mills which had just ventured into a 
field, till then practically an exclusive preserve 
of the European mills. Though it is not for 
anyone, except those in charge of the mills to 
deny such allegations, yet it must be remem- 
liercd that this contention has value and relev- 
ance only in a controversy in which the main 
issue is whether the Indian mills harmed in 
that way should avail of the earliest oppor- 
tunity to return tit for tat. Be that as it 
may, after a somewhat prolonged consideration, 
the jute mills decided in November, 1928, to 
increase the working hours from 54 to 60 hours 
per week. But the new arrangement was to 
begin from July I, following. The change was 
not very old before^ it became apparent that 
it could not be persisted in except at the peril 
of the industry itself. The demand for short 
hours was widely made. The mills took time 
to recognise Lite position. And even after the 
recognition came, it was not easy to come to 
an agreement as to the remedies. Finally it 
was decided to revert to 54 hours. The 
inadequacy of this measure suggested the 
closure of the mills for three w'eeks in the latter 
half of 1930, the exa<?t time to be determined 
by each mill and, of course, day notified to the 
Association. It is curious how the need for 
restriction grew' w'ilh every new measure design- 
ed towards that end. The reduction of working 
hours to 54 led to the closure of the mills for 
three weeks. And the closure of the mills 
after it ceased, was followed by a further 
restriction of working to 40 hours per w'eek. 
Then it w'as dccidi'd to seal up 15 per cent, of 
the looms of every member of the Indian Jute 
Mills’ Association. The remaining H5 per cent, 
of the looms running 49 hours per week is 
cquivaiciil to the full complement of looms 
working 34 hours per week, a reduction of 4:J 
per cent. 

It may be thought that so drastic a restric- 
tion of working cannot fail to produce belter 
conditions. But difficulties arose at this stage 
which, but for there being a late and un- 
expected development, are the same as those 
on which all schemes of restriction have 
foundered. The very severity of the restriction 
was an inducement for those w'ho are outside 
its scope to intTcn.se their production. Tli<‘ 
non-meml>er mills which owned about 5 per 
cent, of the total loomage of the inousiiy 
increased their equipment and working hours. 
Their overhead costs were lower and their 
margin of profits increased. The sight of tliis 
development tempted even members of the 
Association to desert its ranks. And so a posi- 
tion was reached in which the output of the 
non-restrictionists amounted to as much as 14 
or 16 per cent, of the total production. 

These developments brought maUers to a 
head. While the need for restrictoin was 
becoming more and more urgent, the Associa- 
tion mills exhibited a decided reluctance to 
impose any more restrictions on themselve.s 
unless they had the whole industry with them. 
This was interpreted, and rightly, by the non- 
Assoeiation mills as a bid for their support. 
And attempts were made to raise the bid. 
Protracted negotiations and increa-singly .stiffen- 
ed attitudes were the result. The markets all 
the time were going from bad to worse ; and 
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interest in the question spread to the f^encral 
public as the ruin of the jute^ industry spelt 
the ruin of the whole province and even 
interests far transcendin;; the province. A 
vifTorous press agitation was in progress to 
induce the Government of Bengal to interfere 
in the public interest in the negotiations 
between the two sections and either bring about 
a settlement or impose one by legislative enact- 
ment. His Excellency the Governor took a 
keen personal interest in the negotiations, the 
more so, as he was opposed on principle to the 
interference of the State in the affairs of an 
industry. But the final outcome was not 
exactly a compromise, as may be seen from the 
points which were^ agreed on^ in the second 
conference of jute interests which was held at 
the Government House under the presidenety 
of Sir John Anderson himself. 

The main points settled were : 

(1) That the deposit money which the 
Adamjce mills forfeited on ac<?ount of its 
secession from the Association should )>e 
refunded. 

(2) That the Association mills should work 
<10 hours it week, while the non-Association 
mills should be free to work 54 hours a week. 

(8) That the latter should be allowed io 
work their full complement of looms while 
fhc former arc to have 15 per cent, of their 
looms scaled up. 

The restriction agreement between the Asso- 
j'iation and the non-Association Mills brought 
nhout through the intervention of llis Excel- 
lency Sir .fohn Anderson worked smoothly 
through the year, so far ns the relations 
between the two grpups of mills are coneerncil : 
but by the end of 198a-,84 it was clear that the 
r^'strietion scheme called for a revision. For 
the foreign competitors^ <if the Indian Afills 
were able to increase their share of the market ; 
nnd this was seen in the steadily increasing 
exports of raw jute from this country. The 
foreign mills had the advantage of working to 
full capacity nnd of under-quoting the Calcutta 
mills because of the low overhead charges. Just 
:is in previous years the benefits of the restric- 
tion of production by the Indian Jute Mills 
Association went largely to the non-Assoeiation 
Mills, in the year 19.38-84 the benefits of restrie- 
tion in the Indian mills went to the non-Indian 
Mills. Through it is generally believed that 
there has been no expansion of productive 
equipment in ^ foreign countries, it must be 
admitted fhat it is absurd to continue a restric- 
tion scheme which undermines their competitive 
^•apacity by higher costs of production. The 
Indian mills fought shy of revising the restric- 
tion agreement ; for it is quite conceivable that 
increase of working in India might involve all 
producers alike in a common ruin. But the 
rate at which the exports of raw jute increased 
[eft no room for d^jbt that, unless the Indian 
jute mills make^ tneir competitive power felt 
abroad,^ the foreign mills would go on increas- 
ing their output. 

Apart from the daiig:er of expansion of 
production in foreifm countries the Indian 
niills are faced with another obstacle for 
the success of their restriction scheme. A 
number of small mills, who are outside 
Jhe restriction became a grave menace. 
These mills, taking advantage of the res- 


tricted output by other mills, and the low- 
est of jute, worked day and night and thus 
improved their own position. 

Thus, competition from both foreign 
companies and small internal companies 
not participating in any restriction, not 
only did not allow the Indian Mills to reap 
the full benefits of restriction, but they 
also threatened the future well-being of 
the industry in India. The Indian Jute 
Mills Association, therefore, approached 
the Government to pass legislation to in- 
crease the export duty on raw jute, while 
reducing the duty on manufactured goods, 
and restrict the hours of working on the 
jute mills to 54 hours a week. Hut the 
Government did not approve of the sugges- 
tions made hy the Indian Jute Mills Asso- 
ciation. 

With compulsory restriction thus ruled 
out, the Indian Jute ^lills made up tlieir 
minds to release all the sealed lormis gra- 
dually by instalments. Out of the 15 per 
cent, sealed looms, the mills have already 
released from seal 5 per cent, in two in- 
stalments in November, 1934, and May 
1935. They have further decided to open 
another 5% in August and November 1935 
and expect to release all the sealed looms 
gradually. 

The enormous increase of substitute 
fibres in foreign countries was another 
factor which threatened the T)rosperily of 
the jute industry. The Jute ^lills Associa 
tion was not blind to this fact. A com- 
mittee was appointed to examine the 
whole question and find out new u^es for 
jute by Research work. T)r. vS. G. Barker, 
an expert from Kngland, was invited to 
India to study the problem and submit a 
report. Travelling Agents in all im- 
portant foreign markets were appointed to 
study how far tliese substitutes have in- 
vaded the markets ami report to the Com- 
mittee tile po.ssibilities of expansion of the 
market for iiite manufactures. We under- 
.stand Dr. vS. G. Barker has already sub- 
mitted his report to the Committee and 
that the whole matter is under considera- 
tion. 

The reform of the jute Futures market 
and the participation of all inte organisa- 
tions in the management of the Futures 
Alarket was another w elcome decelopnient. 
The various jute trade orgaiii.sarions in 
Calcutta .submitted a memorial to the 
Government of Bengal alleging improper 
management of the futures 
East India Jute Association. The East 
India Jut^^ Association also submitted a 
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counter-memorial in their defence and 
finally the wJiole controversy ended with 
the Goverimieiit's reply refusing to inter- 
vene in the matter and suggesting that the 
remedy ^vas in the hands of tlie trade it- 
self. The East India Jute Association ex- 
pressed their willingness to bring forth 
such changes in their rules as may be 
found necessiiry, if the trade organisations 
were willing to participate in the manage- 
ment of the Futures Market. Finally, an 
amicable settlement was arrived at and a 
Board of control, comprising all interests 
in the jute trade, was formed and control 
of the Futures IMarket was vested in the 
Board. 

The large problems of the jute and in- 
dustry and he profound public feeling on 
the low price of jute consequent on the 
large carry over of stocks every year, rece- 
ived the attention of the Oovernment of 
Bengal. They appointed a Jute Enquiry 
Committee for examining the conditions of 
jute cultivation and marketing. The Jute 
Emiuiry Committee were not unanimous 
in their views. Among the various recom- 
mendations made by the Coinniittee the 
two important recoinnieiidations are : — 

(1) Belter organised and more inten- 
sive propaganda should lie carried out 
to inform cultivators, as far as possible, 
regarding the stocks of raw and manu- 
factured jute in India and abroad so 
as to assist them in deciding what 
area of jute is likely to secure them 
in deciding what area of jute is likely 
to secure tliem an adequate return for 
their produce. 

(2) A Jute Committee should be 
established by statute. Its function 
will be advisory and it will carry out 
agricultural, tccliiiological and statis- 


tics research such as the improvement 
of crop forecast and statistics, the 
production, testing and distribution of 
pure seed ; enquiries and recommen- 
dations relating to marketing and 
transport facilities and transport 
routes ; the improvement of market- 
ing and dissemination of information 
in the interests of the jute industry. 

With regard to regulation of production 
of jute crop, the Majority was quite 
opposed to any form of compulsory restric- 
tion of sowings, while the Minority was 
opposed to any legislative control at the 
initial vStage. The Committee were, how- 
ever. unanimous in their reconimendalif)ii 
to carry on effective propaganda for 
voluntary curtailment of the crop. 

The price of jute, meanwhile, came do\^•ll 
to ridiculously low levels. Public opinion 
was sirred up and there was profound 
agitation . both in platform and press for 
Oovernment action. At length tlvj 
Government put the recommeiKhitions of 
the Committee before a Board of Economic 
Enquiry for final consideration and e\’olvi/ 
a scheme. The scheme ^idopted by tin* 
Board of Economic Emiuiry was an 
elaborate scheme of propaganda for 
voluntary restriction of jute. They fixed 
ui) the (piota for restriction by 5 annas nr 
31 per cent. Though the public did iiof 
repose much confidence in the success of 
a voluntary restriction scheme, the flovei Ji- 
nient with the help of the local officials 
and with the full support and co-oj^eralioii 
of non-official bodies throughout Bengal, 
carried on vigorous propaganda for restric- 
tion of sowings. Reports received from 
the jute districts show' that the efforts of 
the Government with produce tangible 
results. 
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The place of the cotton textile industry 
in the national economy of India is second 
only to that of agriculture. Alike in capital 
sunk, in the volume of employment which it 
creates and in the net addition to the total 
wealth and annual income of the. country, it 
has hardly a rival among our industries. And 
what is as important, if not more, it has had. 
for various reasons, a neculiar hold on the affec- 
tion and allegiance of the public. Its decline 
in the latter half of the sc\Tnteenth and 
eighteenth centuries was regarded as the 
syinliol, as much as the result, of the country’s 
Dolitical .subjection; and from that time to this 
its progress has been in the public mind equi- 
valent to the progress of our political and 
economic emancipation. 

This i.s only under.slandable, for India was 
the birthplace of the mlton industry. The t)C*st 
of our i'otton manufactures are still unsurpassed 
in the fineness of their texture and their .sunerb 
finish. Historians of various ages and cUmes 
arc agreed tliJit India eiiioved a glorious extiorl. 
trade in cotton fabrics. Its decline, wbir h could 
have been brouglit about by the mcrliaiih’al 
improvements of the West, actually followed a 
dclilicrnte policy on tlie part of ibe British 
(hniTiiment both here ami in Great Britain to 
•Tusli the Iiidinii industry in the interests of 
Lancashire. It is uniieeessarv to dwell (m Ibis 
policy as it was the sole sulmlance of the politi- 
cal agitation during the earlier part of the last 
half century. But the unnatural end of the 
historic cotton industry of India did not, .as 
indeed, it cinild not, affect our natural advan- 
ta!/es for the devclomiient of a cotton mill 
iiidustrv on modern lines. In fact, the first 
cotton mill was started in Calculla with Rngli.^h 
capital by persons who .saw that the saving in 
freights to and fro would be .siilTicicnt to out- 
weigh the f>tlier disadvantages that might arise 
from unskilled labour and the import of 
machinery from abroad. Bnt nature bad desi.gn- 
ed Bombay as the home of the India n Cotton 
Mill Industry. The beginning was made by two 
Knglisliincn ; and the first Indian mill was 
established in 1856 under the management 
of a Pansi gentleman. TMore followed in rapiil 
.succession ; and the progress up to the year 
1880, may lie gaujred from the following 
table : — 


Year 

NO. of 

Spiadies 

Looms 

T4fi)iniiT 


mills 

(In thousands) 


1851 

1 

29 


5. 

1866 

11 

309 

3.4 

7.7 

1876 

47 

1,100 

9.1 


1877 

51 

1,244 

10.3 


1880 

56 

1,461 

13.6 

44.4 


.From the year 1879-80 more complete statistics 
are available; and the tabic below shove's the 


dcvelo]>meiU of the industry for the quinquen- 
nial periods up to 190S-04 and for the two years 
thereafter. 
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1879-80 to 188.3- 
84 

1884-85 to 1888- 

6.3 

6,57.6 

51.0 

14.5 

89 

93 

8,87.9 

75.7 

18.2 

1899-1900 to 18P,3- 




94 

1894-95 to 1898- 

127 

11,61.1 

1,16,1 

25.3 

99 

1899-00 to 1903- 

1.S6 

14,19.5 

1,.50.0 

36.6 

1901-04 

195 

16,87.9 

1,71.6 

42.0 

1904-05 

201 

I7..S7.5 

1,96.4 

47.3 

1905-06 

204 

17,19.7 

2,12.7 

52.3 


TJ 

a 

*5. 

tfi 

1,610.6 

2.296.8 

8.26.1.8 

4,046.1 

5,000.9 

5,195.4 

5,29.1.8 


At the beginning of the War the Indian mills 
were 241 in mnuber with a soiiidlage of 6.1 
million and a loomagi* r)f over {>2,000. The total 
produetioM i>f the iiuhistry, ace<irdiiig to the 
estimates of the Tariff Board nresiiletl jucr bv 
Sir Frank Novee was 688 million lbs. of yarn 
and 1,164 million wards df cloth, exclusive of 
baml-spiniiiiig ami brmdwi-aving ; as at'ainst 3.S1 
million lbs. and 422 niillioii yards in tlic begin- 
i.ing of the century. 


Thus at the dale at which it is nsu.al to lake 
a bait ill .any historical review of industries the 
iMtlon mill industry bad shown a rem.arkable 
exjiaiisiou. There was also ;» marked altcratinu 
in its character. It passed fnun an oss»Mitiallv 
.spinning industry, exportin'.: more than half its 
pr'idurtK'Ti, to a weaving industry using iumnrtrd 
varn in its prodiiels. .\nd tins, in suite of the 
fact that the number of spindles bad increased 
Bv .19 per <*cnl. and the number of looms by 142 
ner cent. ; the ('ssciiee of the change referred to 
115,818; the number of spindles per loom falling 
from 119 in 1898-99 to 68 in 1912-13. 

The five War years witnes.sed the eonliniied 
ot>eration of the lendeiieie.s ap^iarent in the 
earlier period. By August, 1918, the number of 
mills increa.scd to 249, the number of spindles 
to 6.56 million and the looms to 115.818; the 
number of sjiiiulles per hmiri also fell to 56. 
P'urtlu'r expMUsitni was retarded by the diflieulty 
of obtaining maeliitiery from Britain ; but pro- 
duction ^^as all the same increased. Other 
important features during this period were the 
loss of the export trade in yarn — which was 
due partly to the competition of Japan in the 
RuvSt and partly to the increase in the domestic, 
demand and the increasing .sh.ares of Japan in 
the home trade. 
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The three years immediately following the 
end of the War were a period of abounding 
prosperity for the cotton mill industry in 
India. The prosperity of the mills, together 
with the fact that owing to the high rate^ of 
sterling exqliange for the rupees, foreign 
machinery was cheap, orders for new machinery 
both for old and new mills were freely placd. 
But when the deliveries were made, the rupee 
had fallen and importers met with severe 
losses. Conditions in the domestic market had 
undergone a marked change. A crisis of first 
magnitude developed in the imported piece- 
goods. Dealers hx)ked at their burnt fingers 
and shunned all stocks, foreign and indigenous. 
The neglect of foreign markets for Indian yarn, 
of which mention has already been made, began 
to aggravate the troubles^ in the spinning 
section. And by 1926, it would be true to say 
that the cotton mill indu.stry, at any rate in 
Ikniibay, showed all the characteristic features 
of a trade depression following an intensive 
boom period. And not the least of those features 
was the painful, a1mo.st calamitous, disillusion- 
ment of many who had partaken in the 
numerous conversions of the proprietary mills 
into joint stock concerns. With the depression 
came the cpiestioii of reduction of wages which 
had been increased not cx.*iclly during the time 
of the hofuii, hut in its closing stages. For the 
worst of wages is that they do not move in 
accord with the prosperity or the slump in the 
industry. The rise in wages was resisted by tlic 
mills ; and Inter the fall was opposed bv the 
lalwurcrs. The result was, more especially in 
Ikmibav, a series of strikes, from which no 
good flowed except a reduction in the swollen 
slocks. 

These <'«nditioiis led to the Tariff Board 
enquiry of 1926, and its terms of reference 
were ; 

(1) To investigate the condition of the 
cotton textile industry in India, with special 
reference to the industry in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad ; 

(2) To examine the causes of tlie depres- 
sion in the industry and to report whether 
they arc of a temporary or permanent character ; 

(3) In particular, to consider whether, and 
if so to what extent, the depression is due to 
the competitif»n of other countries in the home 
and export trade ; 

(4) To report whether, having regard (i) to 
the fact that the industry has long l>een firmly 
established in India, and (/») to the interests of 
the consumer an<l to all other interests affected, — 

(a) the industry is in need of protection ; 

and 

fb) if .so, in what form and for w^hat 
period protection should be given ; and 

f.S) to make any other recommendations that 
are germane to tlie subject. 

The Tariff Board confirmed the impression 
conveyed by its terms of reference that the plea 
for protection was made with far greater im- 
I^ortunity by Bombay and Ahmedabad than the 
mills outside. And even as Ijetween these two 
cites the former was in a worse position than 
the. latter. In fact, Bombay has certain perman- 
ent disadvantages as compared with other 
centres, the higher wages of a highly 

urbanised area the higher costs of fuel and 
power, remoteness from the sources of raw 
cotton and the chief markets for finished goods ; 
and these can be offset by advantages in regard 
to cost of stores, of insurance and of office 
expenses only if the management makes the 


best of the later and reduces the former to its 
irreducible minimum. 

The other questions were necessarily of a more 
ramplicated kind, as the conditions of the mill 
industry had to be examined in relation to the 
piecegbods market which was itself subject to 
violent external forces. There was no doubt that 
the loss of the Chinese market was an important 
cause of the depression. There was no doubt, 
too, that there was some degree of unfair com- 
petition from Japan which was having longer 
hours of w»ork and employing women labour to 
more than the legitimate extent. And so far as 
Ik>nibay was concernetl, it suffered as much from 
the competition of other Indian mills as from the 
factors mentioned above. The remedy which tlie 
Tariff Board suggested was the variation of 
products ; and to this end they recommended a 
bounty for the spinning of higher counts. 

It would be appropriate at this stage to give a 
short history of the tariffs on cotton goods in 
India, without going into the controversy th.nt 
has a]wa\'s waged round it in apparent disregard 
of incontrovertible fact.s. The Indian Tariff Art 
of 1894 imposed a duty of 5 per cent, on all 
imported cotton yarns and fabrics; and at the 
same time an exci.se duty of 5 per cent, was 
levied on the production of yarn alxjve 20s. 
Later in 1896 Government, under pressure from 
Lancashire interests and on the pretext of fn*c 
trade, removed the duty on cotton yarn and 
reduced the duty on cotton fabrics, imported 
and produced locally, to 3.i per cent. Tlu* 
injustice to the local industry continued till the 
financial necessities of the War time and the 
pressure of a grow'ing public opinion forced 
Government to raise the import duly on ivdton 
fabrics to 7i per cent. In 1921, a similar need 
brought about a further enlianccment of the duty 
to 11 per cent., the excise, dutv remaining un- 
altered all the time at the level of per cent. 
In 1922, imported cotton yarn was subject to n 
revenue duty of 5 per cent. .And in 1926, the 
exci.se duty was finally abolished. 

But the advantage derivable from the increasc^l 
duty was neutralised largely by the eighteen 
pence ratio which was unquestionably a subs- 
tantial aid to importers into India. The industry 
felt the disability very keenly; and to this were 
added the disastrous effects of strikes, with the 
result that the cotton mill industry, especially of 
Bomlwiy, had an unbn>ken tale of woe. Mr. G. 
S. Hardy, the Collector of Customs at Calcntt.n 
was deputed to enquire into the possibility of 
replacing the ad valorem duties on cotton piecc- 
gooil.s w’ith specific duties, and to examine the 
condition of the trade, since the report of tlnr 
Tariff Board in 1926. Mr. Hardy’s report was to 
the effect that the administrative difficulties 
involved in a system of specific duties were a 
conclusive argument again.st it and that, so far 
as the trade was concerned, Japanese imports 
Lancashire and latterly to the detriment of the 
Lancashire and latterly to the detriment of the 
Indian mills. 

The budget for 1930-31. therefore, provided 
for an increase of the import duty on cotton 
piecegoods from 11 per cent, to 15 per cent, and 
the Government proposed to levy an additional 
5 per cent, on all non-British cotton goods for 
three years. An amendment in the Assembly 
deprivTd Lancashire of the preference in respect 
of grey goods which constitute the bulk of the 
production of Indian mills. The Supplementary 
Budget of September, 1931, imposed a surcharge 
of 25 per cent, on cotton piecegoods in common 
with all other imports. 
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At the time the last mentioned chanj^cs were 
made, the Government of India made it clear 
that the protection was Riven purely as a 
temporary measure dictated by the necessities of 
the moment and not as the final decision of a 
considered policy. **The object in view,” in the 
words of the Commerce Member, "is not the 
development of the -industry but its preserva- 
tion,'* the provision of a shelter behind which 
the industry could make genuine efforts for a 
reorganisation. It was also made clear that 
Government did not expect the mills to venture 
on new ground .such as the production of finer 
yarn or the weaving of higher quality ^)ods and 
that the whole question would be gone into again 
at the expiry of a period of three years dating 
from March, 1930. Ilut it is necessary to 
remember, and it is a matter for gratification, 
that the grudging and halting manner in which 
the Government were prepared to succour the 
industry was more than made up by the intense 
])assion for Swadeshi which has seized the 
people during the years in which the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement was at its strongest. The 
Congress had during this period, especially in 
the earlier part of it, thrown its full weight in 
favour of the indigenous manufactures; and in 
spite of the official displeasure and the opposi- 
tion of foreign interests the Congress Executives 
all over the country succeeded in binding the 
mills to a policy of strict Swadeshi in their 
])roduction. Thus with mills Ixiund over to the 
use of Indian made yarn, and foreign cloth 
shops and dealers subjected to uninter niittent 
picketting, and the masses themselves taking 
spontaneously to an unqualified patronage of 
Indian piecegoods, the cotton mill industry in 
India came to furnish the sole instance in the 
whole world of an industrv which made headway 
during the unprecedented depre.ssion. 

Statistical data in regard to the cotton mill 
industry and the cotton piecegoods market in 
which the indigenous industry is only one of the 
principal competitors arc given in part at the 
end of this article and in part in the trade tables. 
'I'aken together they show that the principal 
features of this trade are that the Indian mills 
liax-c made tremendous headway ; that the British 
(Xittoii mill industry lost its hold on the Indian 
market and that the Japanese are the most 
formidable competitors to the indigenous mills 
in a ]iuiiil>er of lines. The threat of Japanese 
com|)tiitiou became more serious with every fall 
in the value of the yen as against the rupee. 
During the period in which Japan remained on 
the gold standard after India’s abandonment of 
it, the Japanese industry suffered to that extent 
a very considerable handicap. Afterwards the 
handicap was scratched when the yen went off 
Mold. In the middle of 1932 Japan showed clear 
^iigns of a desire to stabilise the 3'en at a very 
kw value in terms of the pound. This increases 
the dangers to which the indigenous industry 
and particularly Bombay, which is the least effi- 
cient part of it, are exposed. The Bombay mill 
industry grounded its appeal for an examination 
of its claims by the Tariff Board on a number of 
factors; but the devaluation of the yen lent 
forcible point to Bombay’s demand. 

Japanese dumping was so persistent and 
cnibraced so many commodities that the Asso- 
eiated Chambers of Commerce and Industry in 
Jneir annual session in 1938 appealed to the 
-’^verniiient of India to take powers to levy 
pnicr^ency duties with a view to protect indigen- 
ous industries exposed to such unfair competi- 


tion. The necessary legislation was passed 
through the Assembly in the 1933 budget session. 

With regard to cotton, the resolution of the 
Government of India dated 251h July, 1932, 
referred to the question of increased duties on 
cotton piecegoods not of British manufacture to 
the Tariff Board for an "immediate enquiry." 
The terms of reference were ; — 

"To report whether cotton picccgooils not 
of British niamifacture are being imported into 
British India at such a price as is likely to render 
ineffective the protection intended to be afforded 
by the duty imposed on such articles under 
Part Vll of the Second Schedule of the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894, by the Cotton Textile Industry 
(Protection) Act, 1930, to similar articles manu- 
factured in India; and, if so, to consider—' 

(a) to what extent, if any, the duty on cotton 
piecegoods not of British manufacture should 
be increased and whether in respect of all 

cotton piecegoods, not of British maiiufaclure, 
or in respect of cotton piecegoods, plain, grey 
only, or of cotton piecegoods, others, only; 

(b) whether the duty should be increased 
generally, or in respect of such articles when 
imported from or manufactured in any country 
or countries .specified ; and 

(c) for what period any additional protection 
found to required should be given, 

and to make recommendations." 

On Septeinher 2nd, the report of the Tariff 
Board was published and on August 30, came 
the full text of the resolution of the (ioverunierit 
of India and the report of the Tariff Board. 
The decision then made was that the ad valorem 
duty on cotton piecegoods, not of British manu- 
facture, which was fixed by the Cotton Textile 
Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, at 20 per cent, 
and to which surcharges amomiling to 11 J per 
cent, have been added for revenue purposes by 
the Finance Act of 1931, should now' be raised 
to 50 per cent., subject to a minimum specified 
duly of 54 annas per U>. on plain grey piece- 
goods; and that the iiicrea.sed duties w’ill take 
effect immedintely and will remain in force till 
M.irch 31, 1933, and will not he subject to the 
surcharges imposed by the linlian Finance Act 
of 1931 and the Indian Finance (Supplementary 
and Extending) Act of 1931. 

The consideration which impelled the Tariff 
Board to recommend the increased duties was 
mainly the depreciation that hud taken place in 
the exchange value of the yen. They had, how- 
ever, to examine the question whether the ad- 
vantage of a depreciated currency was not offset 
by Japan having to pay an increased price for 
import of raw materials from abroad. 

The following extract gives the plan and the 
method by which the Tariff Board arrived at the 
view that the duty required in the situation 
caused by the depreciated yen was 53 per cent. : 

"In our calculation we assume the net im- 
port price (ex. duty) of piecegoods in March, 
1930, to have been 100. We take into account 
the protective duty on non-British goods ^ at 
20 per cent, and we leave out of our reckoning 
the surcharges introduced for purely revenue 
pnrpo.ses. We put the fall in the price of raw 
cotton since March, 1930, at Rs. 250 and the 
current average rate for July-August delivery 
at Rs. 170. The proportion which the cost of 
raw cotton bears to the selling price of finished 
piecegoods has been taken approximately at 
40 per cent, in the classes of goods similar to 
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HOSIERY MACHINERY 


= The protective duty of 12 annas per lb. on socks and undervests renders = 

= the Knitting Industry a most paying proposition ; and every hosiery manufacturer = 
= will testify that the trustiest machines are : — = 

= (l) The New No. 10 “Blackburn’* machine with'^patterning arrangement, ^ 

= producing very attractive fabrics for both underwear and outerwear. = 

= (2) The new “Scott & Williams” B5 Socks machine of double feeders giving ^ 

= 50% higher production. = 

^ We represent in India the world’s largest combination of Hosiery Machinery E 

= Builders and undertake to erect complete Factories of any size. Free technical = 
^ training to buyers of our machinery is provided on our Demonstration plant E 
= in Cawnporc. = 

I H. G. MISRA & CO. I 

I CIVIL LINES. CAWNPORE. | 

= Sole Agents for: g 

I GEORGE BLACKBURN & SONS, LTD., SGOH & WILLIAMS, Incorporated | 

= NOTTINGHAM NEW YORK | 

= Telegrams : **M1SRA** Cawnpore Telephone : 2336 ^ 


i THE ARVIND MILLS LTD., i 

I AHVIEDABAD. I 

I USE ARVmo CLOTH— BEST BY EVERY TEST I 


ARVIND 


SALES AGENCIES AT 




X 


X 


I 


is the only mill best 
equipped with the latest 


DYEING 

BLEACHING 

FINISHING 

AND 


MERCERISING 
MACHINERY 
in India 


DELHI 

AMRITSAR 

CAWNPORE 

KARACHI 

SUKKUR 

CALCUTTA 

BANGALORE 


BEZWADA X 

BELLARY |||| 

BOMBAY X 

SECUNDERABAD || 
MADRAS X 

ERODE III 

CALICUT, ETC. X 


^1 Mamdaeturere oih— | 

I High.CIas8 Fine Fashionable Mercerised Goode of Different Qualitiei. | 


III Colours and Designs to suit the Most Fastidious Tastes. || 

I SARIS, DHOTIES, SHIRTINGS, MULMULS, DORIAS, VOILS, | 
X LONG CLOTH, COATINGS, ETC. x 
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those made in Indian mill. We find the fall 
in the rnpee-yen exchange since March, 1930, 
rate 136.6 and the cnrre.nt rate at 106. 


Net 
price 
ex. dutv 

Fair 
selling 
Dutv orice 

Price of piecegoods in 
March, 1930 ... 

100 

20 

120 

Corresponding price at 
current price of cotton : 
100 minus 40 x 32/100 ... 

87 

17 

104 

Net price at current yen 
exchange : 87 minus 22 
per cent. 

68 



Duty required for fair sell- 
ing price ; 104 minus 68 


,36 


Equivalent ad valorem 
r.ate of duty : .36/68x100 


53 per cent. 


It is significant that at the time the Govern- 
ment of India annouticed tlieir decision to grant 
the additional protection, the figures employed 
hy the Tariff Board in its calculations had 
Income obsolete by a further depreciation of tlie 
yen. 

And further action was rendered necessary 
by the inadequacy of the protection awarded 
against dumping. And in the middle of 193.1 
the Commerce Department issued the f<ill*)wing 
notification : 

'Tn exercise of the powers conferred bv sub- 
section (5) of section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 
1984 iVTT of 1894) and in supersession of the 
notification of the Government of India in the 
Department of Commerce No. 341-T (164), dated 
the 3()th August, 1932, as amended by Notifica- 
tion No. 341-T (5) 33, dated the 31st March, 1933, 
the Governor-Ooneral-in-C'ouncil is pleased to 
increase the duty chargeable under Part VTI of 
the Second Schedule to the said Act on the 
articles specified in the annexed table to tlie 
extent set forth therein. 

Articles with number of entry in Part VII 
of the second schedule under which duly is 
charf^eable. 

Cotton piecegoods (other than fents of not 
more than nine yards in length) — (A) Plain 
grey that is not bleached or dyed in the piece, 
if imported in pieces, which either are without 
woven headitignS or contain any length of more 
than nine yards which is not divided by trans- 
verse woven heading. Not of British manu- 
facture. r 

(B) Others — Not of British manufacture. 

iTe.sent rate of Increased rate 

duty, 

5^ annas per lb. 6^ annas per 1b. 

50 per cent. 75 per cent. 

It is obvious that such piecemeal action cannot 
hv any means form any permanent solution of 
the problems of the textile industry. The 
growth of India’s cotton mills and the fact that 
ludia is an equally valuable market for Japan 
jnd Britain alike invested the problem of the 
Indian cotton textile industry with an inter- 
national importance. In the belief that the 
cotton textile industry could be treated in the 
traditional way of afmrding the maximum pro- 
tection consistent with the interests of I^anca- 
siiirc, or, to put it in another way, the minimum 
protection consistent with internal peace, the 
of India referred the question to 
I ^nriff Board. Before the Board could com- 
plete the report, the menace of Japanese dump- 


ing grew to unexpected proportions. The Tariff 
Board had to issue an emergency report. By 
the time the full report was submitted in Sep- 
teml>er 19.32, the relative importance erf the 
various considerations governing the Govern- 
ment's policy had changed. And thus was India 
treated to the strange spectacle of Government 
taking piecemeal action, while at the same time 
holding hack from the public the results of a 
full-fledged Tariff Board enquiry. The Govern- 
ment, presumably in deferen<'e to the wi.shes of 
Wliitehall, could do nothing that could prejudice 
the ch.-inces of Japan and Britain coming to an 
.agreement on the question of the market for 
piecegoods in the Far Fast. The report of the 
Tariff Board, which was published in the middle 
of 1934, thus lo.st .all pnaii-ical importance, as 
compared with the Indo-Japaiiese Trade agree- 
ment .and the Mody-Dees Pact, which was con- 
cluded between Mr. H. P. Mody and Sir William 
Clarc-I/ees the representative of the British 
Cotton textile interests, who conducted the 
futile talks with the Japanese Trade Delegation 
in India. The conclusions of the Tariff Board 
encjuirv are set out in the tabular statement 
appended at the beginning of the Industries 
section of the Year-Tiook. But what the Govern- 
iiicnt did to the cotton textile industry was only 
to incxiroorate in the Cotton Textile (lYotection) 
Act of 1934 the provisions of the Indo-Japanese 
Trade .Agn'enient and the Modv-T.ces Part, the 
contents of which are summarised below : — 

TEXTILE AGREEMENTS. 

7xi>o-Japanrse Aoberment. 

(1) Japan and Tndi.a shall reciprocally accord 
the ‘most favoured nation treatment*’ to any 
article, the produce or manufacture, of the other 
country. 

(2) Negotiations to be held concerning the 
modification of customs tariff, subject to the 
reservation bv both countries of the right to 
make such changes in their customs tariffs as 
may be necessary for the protection of their own 
interests. 

(3) The Govcriimenl of India shall have the 
right of imposing or varviii" frtmi time to time 
special rates of customs duty on articles the 
produce or manufacture of Japan other or higher 
than those levied on similar articles the produce 
or manufacture of any other country at .such 
rates as the Government of India may consider 
to lie necessary to correct the effects of any 
variation of the exchange value of the yen rela- 
tive to the rupee subsequent to December 31, 
1933. Beciprocallv, the Government of Japan 
shall have the right of imposing or varving 
special rates of customs duties similar to those 
to which reference has iiist been made on articles 
the produce or mamif.aclure of India under 
similar circumstances and subject to .similar con- 
ditions, provided that such right should not 
accrue to the Go\’ernment of Japan, unless the 
exchange value of the rupee relative to the yen 
shall be depreci.atcd below the value of 1732 yen. 

(4) The Customs duties to be imposed by the 
Government of India on Tapaiisese cotton piece- 
goods should not exceed the following rates : 
duty on plain .greys 50 per cent, ad valorem or 
51 annas per pound ; duty on others 50 per cent. 
ad valorem. It is understood th.at the Govern- 
ment of India shall not impose on Japanese 
cotton piecegoods other than plain greys a spe- 
cific dtttv exceeding S\ annas ncr pound subject 
to the agreement concerning the most favoured 
nation treatment. 
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(5) The quantity of Japanese cotton piece- ' 
^vioods to l>e exported to India in the period of 
one year lie^inning from the 1st April shall be 
limited within a quota which shall be fixed in 
accordance with the (piantity of Indian raw 
cotton exported to Japan in the period of one 
\-ear bejrinnin.vf from the 1st January of the sjinie 
year. 

(6) (/) basic (|uota of Japanese cotton picce- 
jjoods to he exported to India in a picce^^oods 
years shall be three hundred and twenty-five 
million (325.(M)0,000) yards and it shall be linked 
with one million (1, (MM), 000) bales of Indian raw 
cotton exported to Jai)an in the correspondinp: 
cotton year; (11) In case the export of Indian 
raw cotton to Japan in any cotton year should 
fall Im'Iow one inillion ( 1 ,(K)(i,(K)0) balcsS, the (luota 
of Japanese cotton pieceijoods for the c<irres- 
ponding picccgofids year shall be dcterminc‘d by 
reducing the aliove basic quota at the rate of 
two million (2,000.000) l ards for e\crv ten thou- 
sand (10, (MM)) bales of deficit; (TIT) In case, 
however, siu*h export in any cotton vear should 
exceed one milli<Mi n,()(M),(MM)i bales the (piota of 
Japanese cotton iiiecc^oofls for the corrcspcnid- 
ing piece.inxiods year shall be determined bv in- 
creasing the above basic quota at the rale of 
one million and five hundred thousand (1,500.000) 
vards for everv additional ten thousand (1().()(M)) 
bales, provided that the quota shouhl in no case 
exceed four hundred million (4(K).0()0,(M)(i) 
vards; (IV) In case the exjiort of Indian raw 
cotton to Japan in any cotton year should ev- 
ceed <nw million and fivt* hundred thousaiid 
(1,5(K),000) bales the (|uantity thus exported in 
excess of one million ami live hundred thousand 
(1,500,000) hales shall he for the purpose of deter- 
mining the relevant fpiola <»f Japam-se cotton 
piecegoods ajldcd to the onanlitv of raw cotton 
exported to Japan in tin* bdl(»wing cotton vear ; 
(V) In respect of both cott<in picc’egoods and raw- 
cotton the exported cpiantity shall he dednctc<l 
frenn the exported (piantity. (2) J'wo Iialf-yearlv 
instalments of the quota : (1) A jnecegoods year 
shall he ilivide<l into twf) half-vearlv perifitls thr 
first half-yearly perifnl rnniiiiig from the 1st 
April h) the .'(Otli DccemKT ami the second 
half-vearlv period from the 1st O«’toher to the 
31st March of the fidlowing vi ;ir ; (ID The qnota- 
for the fir‘'t half-venrlv period shall he t'vo 
hiiiidrcd million (20(),()00,()()(» vards; lITl) The 
quota for the sci-ond Iialf-yearlv period shall be 
provisionally fixe<l at the qiiantitv whirh will be 
derived bv deducting two hundred million 
(2()0,(M)0,(M)() vards from the yearly cpiola cal- 
culated on the basis of the estimated export ()f 
Indian raw <-otlon to Japan in the correspond- 
ing year. The adinstmciit of the export of 
Japanese cotton piecegoods to India shall he 
made by the end of the said period on the basis 
of the exact quantity of Indian raw cotton ex- 
ported to Japan in the corresponding cotton 
vear, subject to the rules of the allowances 
between the periods ; (TV) A transfer from the 
quota of the second half-yearly period shall lx* 
permitted up to a maximtiiii of twenty million 
(20,000,000) yards from the second half-yearly 
period to the first half-ycarlv period of the 
succeeding piecegoods vear and vice versa. (3) 
The quota of cotton piecegoods shall be classi- 
fied into the following categories in conformity 
with the following percentages : plain greys 
fortv-five (45) per cent., coloured and other 
thirty-four (34) per cent. The percentage alloted 
to each of the above categories may be modified 
subject to the following conditions : (1) The 
increase in the category either of lx>rdcred greys 


or bleached shall not exceed tw'entv (20) per 
cent, of the quantity allotted to th(it category 
and the increase in any other category shall ndf 
exceed ten per cent, of the quantity allotted 
to that category; (II) The quantity Iransferahlc 
from the category either of bordered grey.s or 
bleached shall not exceed twenty (20) per cent, 
of the quantity allotted to the category and the 
cniaiitity tranfcrsahle from any other category 
shall not exceed ten (10) ]>er cent, of the qunntitv 
allotted to that category and (III) The lol il 
quota of iV>tton piecegf>ods for any piccegood-^ 
year^ shall not be increased by the alKwe modi- 
fication of the quantity allotted to each cate- 
gorv. (4) It is to he noted that the provision 
that the allotment for tbe first Part of ilu 
cotton picccgootls vear shall be 200 million 
vards in the event of the purchase of raw tT<ittoii 
by Japan t>oing less than the quantity whiclr 
wonhl iiistify a lotal yearly (piola of (his amount 
(5) It has l>een agreed upon that the terms of 
the ne*\v treaty shall remain in force thromdi- 
oiit its full term wlicther or not Burma is sen.a- 
rated. The treaty shall (‘omc into effect imipc- 
iliatcly after the exchange of ratificatunns and 
shall remain in force until the 31st March 1037. 

INDO.BRITISH Tl-XTIM* AGlRr.RMENT. 

Following the conferences between rcPreseii- 
tatives <>f the Indian and British Colton Textile 
Tndiistrics which opened in Brunhay on 191 li 
September, 1933, an understanding has been 
rencliod to which the respective parties nr\.* the 
Millowners' Associ.ation, Bombay, and the 
British Textile Mission to India : — 

The following headings of agreement have 
been adopted on tbe assumption that the cotton 
diitv is not increased alv^vc the present level 
of half an anna per p^nind : — 

(1) It was agreed that the Tmlian Cotli'ii 
Textile Industry is entitled, for ifs progressive 
development, to a reascniahle measure (»f piartec- 
tion agaiii.st the imports of I.'iiited Kingdom 
variis and piecegoods. It was al.s»> agrvtal that 
under y^resent eomlitions, «)wing to lower costs 
ami other factors oiu-rating iii ff>reign Cfiinitrirs, 
tin* industry required a higher level of prolcrtifMi 
against them than against the Fnited Kingdom. 

(2) As regards cotton ]>iccegrK)(!s, it wa^* 
agreed that if and when the revenne y>osition <jf 
the country made it possible for tbe Oovermncnl 
of India to remove tbe general surebarge oa 
all imyiorts in (Vtober 1931, the Indian side 
would not make fresh proposals witli regard to 
tbe duties applicable to the United Kiiigiloin 
imj)orts. 

f3) In the matter of cotton yarns, the Indian 
side ha.s agreed that so far as inifMjrts from llic 
Thiiteil Kingdom are e»mcerned, the duty may 
he 5 per cent, ad valorem with a miuinuiin 
specific duty of 14.) annas per pound. 

(4) So far as artificial .silk piecegoods an* 
concerned, the Indian side agreed that in U*'* 
ca.se <if the United Kingdom, the duties imiv 
be as follows ; — 

30 per cent, ad valorem or 2.^ annas per sfinarc 
yard for hundred per cent, artificial silk fabrics; 
and 

30 per cent, or 2 annas per square yatd 
mixture fabrics of cotton and artificial silk. 

(5) In .so far as the Kmpire and other oversen? 
markets for piecegoods and yams are concerned, 
it is agreed that aiiv advantages which inignl: 
be arranged for British goods should he extend- 
ed to Indian goods, and that India, in markets 
in which she has no independent quota, should 
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participate in any quota which mi^ht be allocated 
to the United Kingdom. In respect of overseas 
inarkets in which Indian mills lack established 
connections, it is agreed that the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce should use its goods 
offices to bring about contacts between Indian 
manufacturers and British house which arc 
already established in those markets. 

(6) In regard to raw' cotton, the Indian side 
strongly emphasised the urgent necessity of 
further efforts being made in the United King- 
dojn to popularise and promote the use of the 
Indian raw material. They wektjmcd the under- 
taking tliat the British Textile Mission would 
be prepared to rccoinineiid effective action being 
taken and keep the Indian side regiiarly in 
touch w'ith developments. It was further agreed 
that other avenues of co-operation in this lichl 
should be explored in the interests of the Tndkin 
cotton grower. 

This understanding is limited in its iluralion 
to the period ending on Hist December 1935. 
The statement is signed by Mr. II. r. Mody, 
Chairman, Millowners’ Association, Bombay and 
Sir William Clare-Uces, Chairman, British 
Textile Mission. 

1934-35 

1934-35 has on the whole been a better 
yenr for India’s cotton textile industry 
iluiii its predecessor. The iinproveincnt in 
the jjrice of raw cotton brought about by 
the measures taken by Mr. Koosiwcll to 
reconstruct America’s internal economy 
provided a strong unthirtone for the 
market for cotton textiles. The Indo- 
Japaiiese Trade Agreement reduced appn;- 
ciahly the fear of Ja])anese competition, 
and the more satisfactory off-take of Indian 
cotton by Japan and also by Britain pro- 
vided a more heartening background of 
economic conditions in the country. In 
llie international sphere, while the United 
States and a few other countries showed a 
decline in production, tlie output in Japan 
continued to increase and it is expected 
that by the middle of 1936 her spindleagc 
will reach 10 millions as against a little over 
2 millions in 1913. India also experienced 
an increase in production and the table at 
the end of this article will show the rate 
at which the Indian Mills have improved 
their output. But it must be remembered 
that the large difference' is accounted for 
in part by the closing down of a number of 
millii in Bombay in the latter half of 1933, 
either because the mills were not operating 
economically or because the companies 
concerned have been forced into liquida- 
lion. At any rate, it is significant of the 
state of affairs in the previous year that 
40 per cent, of the productive machinery 
had remained idle during that year. And 
it is equally significant of the changed 
conditions that 30 per cent, of the Mills in 
Bombay were working night-shift in 1930 
as against ii per cent, of the looms in 
^ 933 - The increase of the vogue of 


night-shift, welcome no doubt, as an index 
of the changed outlook, began to be re- 
garded with a degree of di.squiet. For by 
the third quarter of 1934 it was generally 
recognised that the continuance of this 
rale of production might create a glut of 
Indian go(Kls with all its attendant con- 
sequences. Th(^ premier association of 
this industry liad endeavoured during the 
course of 1934 to bring about an under- 
standing among its members as to the 
organisc?(l contrc»l of double-shift work, 
riiough there was, indec^d, a general re- 
cognition of the dang(Ts of ov(‘r|)roduction 
there was no uiiahiuiity on the measures 
to be? taken to prevent such an c'ventuality, 
but it is po-.sil)li- that at some date in the 
fulurt! the cotton industry will also devise 
some means of regulating the outjiut in 
reference to tin* slate and trends of 
fh'inand. With thi* two major importing 
countries, namtjly, Japan and Great Britain 
assured by agrei nient of a certain share in 
the internal market and with the general 
economic conditions precluing the; possi- 
bility of any large increase in consumption, 
it is obviously necessary that the Indian 
industry should not go forward headlong 
with any large programme of increase? of 
outpyt. 

One important development of the year 
alfecting the (otlon mill industry in India 
is the introduction of cpiotas for the im- 
ports of ])ieceg()ods into Ci;ylon. The in- 
troduction of sucli (jiiotas followed the 
breakdown of negotiations between Britain 
and Japan in regard to the latter’s exports 
of cotton picC(‘go()(ls. When it became 
clear that no agreement could be arrived 
at, Britain exerted her influence on the 
Colonics to pul restrictions on the import 
of Ja}>anesc goods. It was towards the 
end of July 1934 that a proclamation was 
accordingly issued by the Governor ot 
Ceylon laying down certain limits for the 
(piaiilities of foreign types of textile goods 
which would be permitted to bo imported 
into the ('olony from foreign countries. 
The quota limits prescribed for Japanese 
goods for the period May 7th to December 
31st. 1934, were reached early in August, 
and it appeared that Indian mills might be 
ill a position to regain the ground they had 
recently lost to Japan in the Ceylon 
Market. The trade returns for 1934-35 
show that India’s exports of cotton manu- 
factures to Ceylon have increased. But 
other export markets like Turkey have 
shown a slirinkage ; and the time is come 
when India should seek to regain the lost 
markets. 
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PRODUCTION OF COTTON AND COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


Cotton Manufactures 
(excluding Twist & Yarn) 
Months Average for (in million lbs) 


April 



1926-27 

1928-29 

41.58 

198H-84 

46.06 

May 



38.97 

50.12 

June 



40.62 

52.05 

July 



41.22 

54.08 

August 



40.30 

54.95 

September 



41.31 

53.95 

October 



43.07 

54.90 

November 



45.43 

56.74 

December 



50.83 

61.75 

January 



47.58 

53.22 

February 



42.71 

53.00 

March 



44.00 

54.98 


Cotton piecegoods 
Average for (in million yds.) 


1984-85 

1926-27 

1928-29 

1988-84 

1984-85 

52.55 

178.4 

214.7 

244.6 

49.73 

164.8 

286.2 

234.0 

52.79 

172.1 

237.4 

245.5 

60.25 

174.0 

245.6 

277.5 

63.25 

168.5 

246.5 

288.8 

62.79 

168.3 

241.4 

287.1 

69.37 

175.5 

245.4 

313.2 

66.91 

185.9 

251.1 

304.4 

74.24 

209.5 

277.4 

341.4 

65.73 

200.0 

243.2 

299.9 

59.09 (a) 

183.0 

247.0 

283.0 

189.6 

259.3 

277.0 (a) 


(a) Provisional. 
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THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 

BY M. P. GANDHI 
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The year 1934-35 may well be charac- 
terized as an uneventful year, as far as. the 
further development of the sugar industry, 
and investment of new capital therein arc 
concerned. While the number of factories 
working in the season 1933-34 suddenly shot 
up to 115 from 57 in 1932-33 i.c., a rise of 
nearly 200 per cent., the number of new 
factories during 1934-35 was only 23. 
l‘he increase is expected to be still smaller 
in the next and subsequent seasons. The 
reasons for this check to the growth of the 
industry are numerous, but prominent 
among these are ; (i) imposition of an 
excise duty at the high rate of Rs. 1-5-0 
per cwt. (roughly equivalent to Rs. 0-15-4 
per maund) on factory-made sugar in India 
with effect from ist April 1934, (2) the 
feeling that the production of existing 
factories would be enough to meet the 
demand, (3) the threat of continued import 
of sugar from Java at lower prices inspite 
of the protective duty, in order to reduce 
her huge stocks, (4) the apprehension 
about the future prospects of the industry 
caused in the minds of industrialists, con- 
sequent on the passage of enabling legisla- 
tion by the Government of India (Sugar 
Cane Act, 1934) for fixation of minimum 
prices of cane, and by enactment of Rules 
for fixation of minimum price of cane 
(varying with the price of Sugar) in the 
United Provinces and Bihar, two of the 
most important sugar manufacturing Pro- 
vinces, (5) the absence of realisation of 
any price for molasses which added to the 
cost of production and reduced to that ex- 
tent the protection afforded by the import 
duty, and (6) the feeling in the minds of 
the manufacturers that the Government were 
not prepared to undertake expenditure of 
money for improvement of cane, for tech- 
nological research, etc., with a view to 
increase the efficiency of the industry, even 
though they expected to realise large 
revenue from the excise duty on sugar. 
(The total amount realised from the excise 
duty during 1934-35 on factory sugar was 


Rs. 95,94,000 and from Khandsari Sugar 
Rs. 1,21,000, the total being Rs. 97ii5iOOO). 

The reasons catalogued above will give 
an idea of the variety of new factors 
which have changed the outlook of Sugar 
in India, at least so far as new entrants 
are concerned. But it would be wrong to 
conclude from this that the expansion of 
the industry has been altogether arrested. 
It is true that the number of new factories 
in 1934-35 was only 23 against 58 in the 
previous season. There has been a more 
than proportionate increase in the quality 
of cane crushed and sugar produced. 
There is first of all the increase in the 
capacity of the old mills, an increase which 
had been, presumably, planned before the 
change in the outlook. Secondly some of 
the factories which were established in the 
earlier year worked their full season foi 
the fust time in 1934-35- I here was also 
the absence ol any large disturbing factor 
like tlie Bihar earthquake. 

The following table shows the growtli 
of the sugar industry during tlie last five 
year ; the figures being our own estimates, 
as we believe the official estimates of the 
sugar technologist to be somewhat conser- 
vative ; 


Growth of Sugar Industry In India. 


Year 

No. of 
factories 

Cane 

crushed 

Tons. 

Production 

of 

cane sugar 

1981-32 

... 32 

1,783,499 

1,58,581 

1932-aS 

... 57 

3,860,231 

2,90,177 

iaS3-84 

... 115 

6,157,373 

4,53,966 

1934-35 

... 138 

6,450,OOOKst. 

6,80,OOOE8t. 


1935-36 ... 164E8t. 7,750,0()OEst. 7,0O,00OEst. 
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It is interesting to follow the progress in 
each province ; and the following table 
gives the necessary figures: 


Comparative growth of the Sugar Industry in 
various Provinces. 


No. of factories working. 


1 

United Provinces (a). 

. tiS 

59 

65 

73 

2 

Bihar & Orissa 

. 19 

33 

35 


3. 

Madras (it) 

. 2 

4 

10 

11 

4 

Bombay (it) 

1 

4 

6 

6 

5. 

Jiurmn 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

Bengal 


2 

5 

9 

7 

J^uiijab (a) 

! ‘i 

5 

7 

8 

8 . 

Indian Stales 


4 

7 

8 


Total 

.. 57 

112(b) 

1:18 

154 


(a) Kxcluding Tndinii Slates. 

(I>) The t(»tal was 115, Imt realiiriis wen* not 
received from .'i faelra'ies. 


It is natural that the niltivalion of 
Sugarcane should keep pace with the 
production of sugar within the country ; 
and the following table shows the acreage 
and yield of sugarcane crop in thc' various 
provinces. 


Pro vi HITS 


Area 

(000\s of Acres, 


Yield lam 
Sugar or (iiir 
(000\s of.tons) 


United Provinces 

1933-34 1934-.35 

1933-34 

1934-35 

(a) 

1,734 

1,S39 

2,570 

2,758 

Punjab 

406 

402 

304 

316 

Biliar and Orissa 

418 

445 

023 

673 

Bengal 

257 

270 

457 

492 

IMadras 

120 

122 

;r25 

,321 

Bombay (b) ... 103 

North West PVoiitier 

1*12 

270 

258 

Province 

49 

43 

54 

4.3 

Assam 

Central ProviniTs 

35 

33 

40 

32 

and Berar 

29 

28 

48 

46 

Delhi 

3 

8 

1 

5 

Mysore 

42 

45 

41 

41 

Hyderabad 

40 

51 

72 

9,3 

Barnda 

niiopal (Cciilral 

2 

2 

3 

3 

India) 

4 

3 

4 

4 

Total 

.3,308 

3,471 

4,872 

5,085 


((}) ineliidiii.i: Indian Stali-.s. 

(h) iiu’hiditig Sind and Indian Stale.<;. 

Though the replacement of deski canes 
by impnn’ed varities is progressing and 
the propoilioii of thc area under thc latter 
to the total area under sugarcane is more 
than 50 %, thc attack of disease in cane 
in certain parts of both United Provinces 
and Bihar has offset the advantage of such 
improved varieties. It is apprehended that 
due to the si’vero cold spell and frost of 
January 1935 , the total yield might turn 
out to be loss than that shown above. An 
investigation carried out in certain parts of 
Bihar by the Department of Agriculture 
&hows that 30 per cent, of the cane crop 


is diseased. The technical problems in 
regard to thc cultivation of sugarcane are 
not less numerous or less important than 
those of industrial production. 

The further development of sugar indus- 
try would depend solely on thc extent to 
which arc successful in solving the techni- 
cal problems. 

It is generally recognized that India has 
now definitely reached a stage when she 
can find her present requirements of sugar 
from internal .sources. In fact, taking into 
account thc estimated production of factor- 
ies already projected it is more than likely 
that the ntxl season leaves a surplus of 
production over consumption at thc present 
level. For such surplus there can be only 
two outlets, an expanded internal con- 
sum})tion or export markets. The latter 
would be a s(?vere test of elliciency ; and 
the importance of solving the tijchnical prob- 
lems can hardly be under-rated in the long 
view of the Indian sugar industry, Thc 
problems may be summarised and listed 
as below: — 

(i) Utilisation of molasses and of 
bagasse, (2) reduction of cost of canc, 
(3) improvement of quality of cane, (4) 
undue competition in purchase of cane, 
( 5 ) isiipydies of cane in areas adjacent to 
fac.tori(‘s, (6) provision of irrigation and 
drainage facilities, ( 7 ) extension of dura- 
tion of crushing season, ( 8 ) marketing and 
di.siributioii of sugar, (q) technological 
research for increasing recovery percentage 
of sugar and the efficiency of the industry, 
(10) fixation and improvement of standards 
of quality of sugar etc. After a period 
of protection for 3 years, the Industry has 
now reached a stage when it must survey 
thc position all-round and prepare itself 
to face the uphill task of establishing itself 
on a firm and solid basis. 

It is unfortuatc, however, that just at 
the time when thc Indian Sugar Industry 
is preparing to take its legitimate place in 
the national economy, it should be faced 
with a great danger in the shape of a sys- 
tematic dumping at greatly reduced prices 
of sugar in this country from Java. It 
must be remembered that up to i932-33» 
India used to import large quantities of 
sugar from abroad. Java was its principal 
supplier, but with the growth of the in- 
dustry in India imports dwindled consider- 
ably and many mills had to close down 
in Java. Still, however, Java was unable 
to sell even her restricted output ; they 
had also huge stocks accumulated there 
and she has been trying to unload these 
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stocks by a systematic policy of price- 
cutting. 

The result of this price-cutting was that 
Java Sugar has managed to b(iar the heavy 
import duty, and the imports of Sugar 
from Java did not show any appreciable 
decrease during 1934-35 as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1933-34. "The 
import of sugar from Java (total import 
of sugar into India includes a small 
quantity from sources other than Java 
which are not, however, vei*y large) in 
the year 1933-34 1,94,426' tons as com- 

])ared with 1,75,936 tons in 1934-35. The 
Government of India, themselves, accord- 
ing- to their budget estimate for the year 
1934-35 expected a total import of 
T, 10,000 tons in 1934-35, and to realise 
Rs. 2,05,00,000 from the import duty 
during 1934-35. It was then felt that the 
Government estimate was on the high side 
and that in view of the increased produc- 
tion of sugar in the country imports inav 
not bo high enough to yield so much 
revenue. Not onlv. however, was the 
expectation of the Government fulfilled but 
they have actuallv realised much more 
from this source, the total revenue* realisi'd 
from imports of sugar being Rs. 3,81,17,000 
as against their estimate of only 
Rs. 2,05.00,000. While the (lovernment 
may. perhaps rejoice at this additional 
rev'enue out of regard for their budget . the 
state of affairs clearly denotes the* ineffec- 
tiveness of i^rotection to tlu; indiistrv during 
the period. This is also borne out bv the 
testimony of thr^ Tariff Board, who based 
their recommendations for protection \n the 
Industry on the basis of prices of Java 
sugar being Rs. 4 per md. ex-dntv whereas 
these prices came down to the remarkably 
low level of Rs. 2-6-3 per maund. 

Referring to price-cutting the Tariff 
Board observed in para 72 of their R(*port 
on the Sugar Industry. *Tt appears to us 
therefore that if Java Manufacturers desire 
to restrict the Indian Sugar Industry they 
may fix price even as low as Rs. 3 1-0 
per maund ex-diitv. Calcutta.” It is thus 
rlcarlv the duty of the Government to come 
to the sneennr of the Indian industry when 
h is afflicted by so low a price* of foreign 
Sugar on Rs. 2-6-3 per maund. The Gov- 
ernment have the authority under the Art 
to raise the duties, but have refused to 
move in spile of the representation made 
to them. 

There is however one respect in which 
the industry can improve its position by 
mere self-help. I refer to th<* organisa- 


tion of marketing, the lack of which I have 
already eiiumeratc'xl among the weak spots. 

The Indian Sugar Marketing Board 

With this end in view and in order t() 
tackle the problems of marketing of Indian 
Sugar scientifically, large and re-iiresenta- 
tive meetings of Sugar Factory owners took 
place at Calcutta and Cawnpore on the 
7th and 26th Augusi 1934 respectively. 
The problem of marketing Indian Sugar 
was discussed and it was decided to bring 
into exist(‘nc(* a Central Marketing Board 
for sale of sugar with a view (t) to avoid 
internal wasteful and unrestrained competi- 
tion by a scientific distribution of sugar in 
a manner which would avm'd overlapping 
and would eliminate loss in freight by a 
well-planned scheme of distribution of 
sugar from various producing centres to 
the adjacent consuming markets, and 
(2) to eliminate imnorts of foreign sugar 
ns far as possible with a view to keep the 
Indian Market for the sugar manufactured 
in India. It was then proposed that the 
Central Marketing Board should take 
roughlv 30% of the production of sugar 
in tlu‘ various factories in U. P., Bihar 
and Bengal, and to send requisite? quantities 
to distant nort markets for sale in com- 
petition with tht* t>rice of imported Sugar. 
The hope was alsf) expressed that if this 
scheme was found snccessfiil, the Central 
Marketing Board could at a later date 
undertake tin* .'•■ale of all sugar manufac- 
tured in India. The ultimate aim is to 
prevent imports of fon*ign sugar in the 
Indian market, to reserve as far as possible 
the Indian market for sugar manufactured 
in India, and to arrange dislribution inside 
the country in a scientific and economic 
manner. The preliminaries for establish- 
ment of this Central Marketing Organisa- 
tion are now ovi-r and an Indian Sugar 
Marketing Board has been formed. It did 
not start functioning during the last season 
owing, itffer nlirt. partl^' to the* larce 
amount of spade-work heing necessary in 
order to launch such a big and new venture 
and partly to tlu* absence of support of 
75% of the manufacturers. Personally, we 
an* not vc'rv sanguine about the possibility 
of this Central Marketing Board b(*ginning 
to function in the near fnliin*. owing, inter 
otia, to the absence of a strong desire 
among manufacturers for sales of sugar 
through a common organisation. But we 
trust that as soon as the utility of having 
a Central Organisation for sales is realised 
and the re(iiiisito measure of support from 
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manufacturers is forthcoming, the nucleus 
of the Central Marketing Board which is 
ready, will be made use by the Industry. 
It will be possible for the industry to 
launch such an organisation into existence 
almost immediately after they decide to do 
so, due to the mncliincry being ready. 

One of the difficulties in the way of 
establishment and working of the Central 
Marketing Organisation was the absence of 
uniformity in q\iality and of fixed standards 
ol sugar to which the quality could be re- 
lated. It is satisfactory to note, however, 
that this qiK'stion also engaged the attention 
of the mill-owners who entrusted this work 
to special committee appointed to work 
under the guidance of Mr. R. ('. Srivastava. 
Sugar Technologist to the Imperial Council 
ot Agricultural Research and a list of 
Indian sugar standards was prepared by a 
spcjcial committee. The finalising of the 
standards is now receiving the attention of 
the Bureau of Sugar Standards, a body 
created under the authority of the Imperial 
(Council of Agricultural Research with the 


Sugar Techonologist as Chairman. We 
hope that when standards are finally #xed, 
mills will produce and sell sugar according 
to particular fixed standards, and also en- 
deavour steadily to improve the quality of * 
sugar. It need hardly be stated that the 
production of uniform quality of sugar is 
an essential preliminary to any collective 
scheme of marketing and is very beneficial 
to the industry as well as the dealers in 
sugar. Samples sets of various standards 
of sugar, are also under preparation by the 
Bureau of Sugar Standards, and we hope 
that before long the factories will be able 
to get sets of the samples of ^rious 
standards of sugar for their guidance. 

While the marketing organisation will no 
doubt, strengthen the industry, and there 
is also bound to be an expansion of internal 
consumption, the need for export markets 
cannot be obviated for ever ; and it is 
necessary therefore to explore the chances 
of reserving the British market for the 
Indian product by some system of pre- 
ference. 


THr, INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY AT A GI.ANCn 
1. Suj^.ir Tactories their Production, and production hy Khandsarlii.* 



No. 

of Fncforics. 

Cane Factory 

Refined 

Khandsari t 

You r 



production 

from gur 

Production 


All-Tnclia. 

U. P. Bihar. (Tons.) 

(Tons.) 

(Tons.) 

1931-32 

82 

14 

12 158,581 

69,589 

2,50,000 

1932-33 

.57 

83 

19 290,177 

80,106 

2,75,000 

1083-34 

112 

59 

83 458,955 

61,094 

2,00,000 

193'4-35 

1,38 

63 

35 580,000 (Est.) 

.50,000 (Est.) 

1,75,000 

193.5-30 (Kst.) 

154 

73 

86 700,000 

50,000 

1,75,000 

Total 

Pruiliiction uf 

Sugar and 

Gur and yield of Raw Sugar In ton8.t 

Year, 


Total 

Sugar. 

Cane Factory 
Production only. 

U. P. Bihar. 

Gur for direct 
consumption. 

Yield of 
Raw Sugar 
(Gur.) 

1931-32 


4,78.000 

66,312 75,091 

27,72,000 

89,70,000 

1932 33 


0,45,000 

140,344 128,610 

82,45,000 

46,51,000 

1933-84 


7,15,000 

260,629 189,957 

80,00,000 (Eat.) 

48,72,000 

1934-3.5 (Est.) 


8,05,083 

294,800 190,800 

82,50,000 

50,85,000 

1985-36 (F.sl.) 


9.25,000 


82,50,0o0 


Total Production, Import and Export of Molasses. 


Yrar 


1981-32 ... 

1032-38 ... 

1988-34 ... 

l6334-.*55 (Kst.) 
4933 (Est.) 


Total Production 
of MoIaK.(ic.s in 
India (Tons. 

300.000 
380,900 

890.000 

440.000 

300.000 


Import of Molasses 
in India (Tons.) 


Export ol Molasses 
from India— 
(including palmyra 
and cane jaggery) 
(Tons.) 


40,191 740 

81,901 819 

2,401 1,201 

415 1,150 


*£stiiiiates of Khaiulsnri Production are conjectural. An Enquiry for ascertaining Khandsari 
Production in IJ. P. is in progress since 1938. 

t India, the home of the sugar industry of the world, continues to lead as the largest 
sugar producing country in the world. Til) 1981, Cuba was leading. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PROTECTION 

the rest of India produces salt 
to meet ^ the local demand, the Provinces 
of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam 
are unable, owing to climatic reasons, to 
be self-sufficient, having to rely on foreign 
salt. Coastal imports from other parts of 
India not being available, these provinces 
had for half a century to cat mostly Liver- 
pool and Hamburg sa’t and i)artly salt from 
Aden, Djibouti, Spain and Massawah. 
Imports of salt into India are roughly 
5,00.000 tens a year. Supplies from Aden 
rose within the last 30 years from 40,000 
tons a year to about 1,30,000 tons before 
1031, when protection was introduced and 
to 2,60,000 a year thereafter. The danger 
implicit in this dependence on foreign 
sources for a prime necessity of life was 
lirought home during the War, when the 
stoppage of imports pushed up prices to 
Rs. 274 per hundred maunds and Bcmgal 
had to endure a salt famine, as the 
(‘alcutta market was almost entirely 
controlled by foreign interests. The ques- 
tion then arose of making India self-suffi- 
cient in the matter of salt and, things 
moving slowly in the post-war administra- 
tive machinery, it was not till 1927 that 
Mr. D. W. Strathie, I.C.S., of the Salt 
Revenue Department of Madras was de- 
puted by the Government of India to 
investigate. His conclusion was that India 
could not manufacture its own salt, which 
was appreciably negatived by the arrival 
in the Calcutta market in that year of the 
hrst consignment of crushed salt from the 
newly constructed salt works at Okha and 
Karachi. The Tariff Board then took up 
the enquiry, on a cut motion in 1929 in 
the Assembly. 

The Tariff Board reported in June, 1930, 
that conditions since Mr. Strathie's investi- 
gations had materially changed and, given 
adequate protection, the Indian industry 
could be developed to meet India*§ re- 


quirements. The Board's ri'comineiidations 
were : — 

(a) Stabilization of prices at 
Calcutta over a long period. 

This recommendation was intend- 
ed to serve a double purpose, namely 
that, on the one hand, Indian produc- 
(Ts, being assured a steady price at a 
level which \yould give them a fair 
margin of proTit over the cost of pro- 
tluction, would havt* an assured basis 
on which to develop Indian sources of 
production, and to continue manufac- 
ture without fear of cut-throat com- 
petition by foreign manufacturers, 
and. on the other hand, the consumers 
would be assured of salt at a fair price 
and be ])rotc(:ted against the danger of 
formation of rings and profiteering. 

The Tariff Hoard suggested intro- 
duction of two standards of quality, 
the first to correspond to Liverpool or 
Hamburg, the second to comprise all 
kinds of solar salt : for the second 
grade a standard pric( of Rs. 66 per 
100 maunds ex-.sliip was suggested, 
and, since Liverj)f)ol salt normally 
stands about Rs. 8 i)er 100 maunds 
higher than solar salt, the standard 
pnee for first grade salt was recom- 
mended to be fixed at Rs. 74. 

(b) that Government should as- 
sume control of imports and the Tariff 
Board suggested the establishment of a 
Marketing Board which would pur- 
chase indigenous produce at the above 
standard rates provided they satisfied 
certain standards of quality. 

(f) that inland sources such as 
Khewra, Sambhar, etc. should be de- 
veloped so as to produce sjilt of the 
quality required for the Calcutta 
Market, and that to this end a fuller 
investigation of the possibilities of the 
Northern India sources should be 
undertaken. 

The Reports of the Tariff Board and 
the Salt Sur\ey Committee were examineil 
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by the Salt Industry Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly in March 1931, and 
they recommended the following scheme: — 

{a) that an additional duty of 
0-4-6 per maund be imposed on all 
salt, Indian or Foreign, imported by 
sea into British India; 

(6) that the Executive should 
have ]wwer to increase this duty from 
time to time by amounts up to a total 
of one anna per maund if at any time 
the price of foreign imported salt 
should fall belo,.' Its present level, the 
object being to adjust the price of 
such salt plus duty as nearly ns possi- 
ble to tht level of fair selling price 
(Rs. 66) as adopted by the Tariff 
Board. (It may be noted that at the 
time this recommendation was made 
by the Salt fudiislry Committee, Iht* 
price of Red Sea salt, whicli was about 
Ks. 53 per TOO mannds ex-ship Cal- 
cutta when the Tariff Board wrote, 
had come down to about Rs. 36 per 
TOO maunds) ; 

{c) that a rebate equal to the 
additional duly should be granted on 
imported fndian salt on Hie pioducers 
undertaking to deliver a stipulated 
quantity of salt to the Government 
any time at the fair selling price fixed 
by the Tariff Board. 

As regards disposal of proceeds from the 
above duty, they suggested that same 
should not go to henclit tlu^ general re- 
venues of the Central Governinent, but 
that they should be ear-marked primarily 
for the establishment of a supply of salt at 
a stabilized and fair level to Indian con- 
sumers, and that, subject to this, the pro- 
ceeds should be ear-marked for ilie follow- 
ing objects 

(fl) the development of certain 
Northern India Sources in the manner 
recommended by the Salt Survey 
Committee c.g., (increase of produc- 
tion at Khewra, geological survey at 
Panchbliadra , etc . ) 

(6) investigaluni of the possibility 
of devclopmeat of other sources of 
supply in India, e.g., in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, and generally on the East 
Coast. 

(c) any further measure that 
might be found necessary in the light 
of experience to secure the stabiliza- 
tion of prices, e.g., establishment of a 
Marketing Board and provision of 


wofking capital and reserves for such 
a Board. 

(d) subject to the above, the 
balance to be distributed between those 
Provinces that consume imported salt 
and would therefore be bearing the 
burden imposed by the above duty. 

The Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act 

XIV of 1931. 

The I-egislative Assembly accepted the 
recommendations of the SMt Industry 
Committee and the Salt (Additional Import 
Duty)' Act, XIV of 1931, was duly passed. 
An unfortunate feature of the above Act, 
however, was that its operation was limited 
to a period of one year only, but even this 
very restricted measure had a marked 
effect in giving an impetus to the indige 
nous industry, and when the position Wjrs 
examined again by the Salt Industry Com- 
mittee in February 1932, they observed tli;U 
it had been remarkably successful in 
receiving the yrarticular object of stabilizing 
the price of white crushed salt at a levi l 
which would encourage the substitution of 
Indian for foreign salt and that at tlie 
same time would avoid laving on the con- 
sumer a burden larger than was necessary 
to secure that object and the Commitiet 
accordingly came to the conrlnsioii that the 
additional import duly on ^'orctgn .salt 
should be continued. While they recog- 
nised that any scheme designeil to 
encourage a i)arlicular form ^jf develop- 
ment in a manufacturing industry could 
liartlly be efliclive unless its coiiiiiiuaiicf 
was assured for an adequati* })erio(l, they 
nevertheless recommended the extension of 
the above salt protection mea.sure for 
another period of 12 months only, as they 
considered that it was necessary to examine 
further the position as regards Adcai. the 
imports from which source during the year 
of protection had gone up by leaps and 
bounds out of all proportion to the increase 
ill oiilput from sources on the ContiiKiii 
of India proper, and the Committee were 
of the oy)iiii()n that Government should 
consider the introduction of some plan 
which would preserve the essential objod 
of the Tarilf Board's proposals and would 
prevent Aden from capturing tlie whole* 
market to the exclusion of other Indian 
sources. It appeared to llicin that Hu 
essential purpose might be achieved b\' 
devising some plan by alloting quotas of 
the Indian requirements of fine crushed 
salt to the various sources of supply either 
as an alternative to, or in combination 
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with, an import duty. The Committee 
considered that, before adopting any plan 
on these lines* a^ conference of manufactur- 
ers should be convened to enable them to 
place their views before Government, and 
to enable this being done, they recom- 
mended that the extension of the Act be 
limited to a period of 12 months only for 
the time being ; but in doing so they took 
care to emphasize that tliey did not con- 
template any reconsideration of the general 
policy at the end of that period. Their 
fccommcndations summed up were: — 

{a) that the existing Act of kjji 
be extended up to 31st March 193J. 

(b) that during the year of ex- 
tension the cpiestion of allocating 
f|Uotas to Indian sources of supply be 
examined. 

(c) that during tlu* period the 
subject of fair selling price of Indian 
s;ilt be re-examined. 

The Assembly accepted tlu; ('ommittce's 
recommendations and the life of the 1931 
Act was accordingly extended u]) to 3rst 
March 1930, and thereafter year by year. 

Simla Conference, May, 1932. Allocation 
of Quotas Abortive. 

The meeting of the salt manufacturing 
interests which was convened at Simla in 
May 1932, in pursuance of the Salt Industry 
Committee's above recommendation, how- 
ever, failed to bring out unanimity between 
Aden and Indian interests. The Indian 
interests represented at tliis conference, 
however, made out a case showing that, 
given conlinuence of protection over an 
adequate period, they could between them- 
selves more than meet the entire require- 
ments of Calcutta even without the help 
of Aden, and that, to that end, they did 
not anticipate any difficulty in the matter 
of distributing quotas as amongst them- 
selves. 

Mr. Pitt’s Report on production in the 
Eastern Provinces. 

The possibilities of establishing manu- 
facturing centres in the provinces of 
Ihmgal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam were in- 
vestigated during 1932 by Mr. Pitt of 
the Northern India Salt Department and 
iis can be made out from his report, he 
was not able to discover any such suitable 
centres. 

Effects of Protection. 

Since 1930-31, when India and Aden 
salt received the first instalment of protec- 


Sevcral experimental measures are in pro- 
gress to mitigate the climatic influences ot 
Bengal on the manufacture of salt, one ot 
which is the pan drying system in vogue 
in Burma. Actually, Bengal pays for pro- 
teciioii, both ways, as the average annual 
tion, which has since been yearly renewed 
on a twelve-months duration, foreign salt 
imports have been on the decline. They 
went up in 1932-33 as a result of dumping 
by Italian salt works from East Africa, 
wliich broiiglit down prices to Rs. 40. 
Following this dumping, aggravated by the 
reduction of the import duty to Rs. 0-2-6, 
a cut-throat competition between Indian 
maiuilactiirers disintegrated for the lime 
being the indigenous industry. Over- 
production was apprehended and the 
initial atteinj)t in 1932 was made to form a 
Marketing Board for eliminating internal 
competition and stabilising prices. Noth- 
ing came of it ; and lor the two subsequent 
years Indian and Aden manufacturers ran 
a close race of rate-cutting which presaged 
troubles for both. E.xpcrience induced a 
more reasonable attitude ; and last year a 
Salt Marketing Board was formed, com- 
]>osed of salt mauulaclurers supplying the 
Bengal market. Its main purpose was to 
eliminate foreign imports and to organise 
Indian imports so that normal seasonal 
demand might be satisfied at prices approxi- 
mating to the economic level fixed by 
Government. An elaborate machinery in 
the form of a Control Committee functions 
ill Calcutta to collect statistics, to study 
tliicluatiiig conditions of demand and to 
make a reliable forecast of the future trend 
of prices with a view to co-ordinate supply 
and demand. On the basis of an approxi- 
mate esliinate of the total annual con- 
sumption of Sill I in Bengal and the adjacent 
areas, tin; following quotas have been 
assigned to different salt works : — 


Town 

Miiunds 

’’iTc-Piilaijo of 
'i'ulol Supply 

Aden 

266,000 

49.91 

Bombay 

20,000 

3-74 

Okha 

65,000 

13.20 

Karachi 

124,000 

23 27 

Porbunder 

33*000 

6.19 

Molvi 

25,000 

4.69 

Total 

<;^'^.ooo 

100.00 

Bengal i.s 

the key Province 

in regard to 


salt consumption and an undertaking was 
given by the Central Government in 1931 
that a portion of the salt import duty would 
be allocated to Bengal to be expended on 
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schemes for the development of Bengal in- 
dustry. The Government of Bengal, after 
holding up this allocation, agreed, in 
response to interj^rellations last year in the 
Bengal Council, to make up lost ground, 
cost to Bengal consumers on the additional 
tax is as follows : — 

Rs. 

A. Extra tax on foreign salt 

paid by buyers direct to 

the Collector of Customs... 8,00,000 

B. Extra price paid to Indian 

and Aden salt under pro- 
tection ... ... 21,00,000 

Total Rs. 29,00,000 


Central revenue received Rs. 1,00,000 and 
Indian and Aden interests received 
Rs. 22,00,000. Bengal thinks that Govan- 
ment has not made the best use of the 
Rs. 7,00,000, received from the salt duty 
and private enterprise for the modern 
manufacture of salt in the Province is 
multiplying. During the last Budget de- 
bate in the Assembly the Finance Member 
gave an undertaking that the matter of 
continuing protection would be left wholly 
to the decision of Members. 

Against this debit Bengal revenues bene- 
fit only to the extent of Rs. 7,00,000. 
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THE INDIAN TEA INDUSTRY I 

n 


EARLY HISTORY AND LATER 
DEVELOPMENT 

Tea, like Jnte, is an imlustry of coiiiparaii\eIy 
late origin. It had, however, existed in China 
from the earliest times where it was in u.se 
as a beverage in the eighth century. It was 
mentioned in a letter which an Knglishnian in 
Snrat wrote to his friend at home in 1617. In 
1658 the Mercurius Politkus had a notice show- 
ing that a consignment of tea arrived in 
England, which was probably the earliest arri- 
val. Pepys’ reference to it in 1661 as a '^Chinese 
drink of which I have never drunk Ixiforc” 
suggests a more common usage of the new 
beverage, hut it was not until 1720 that the 
East India Comi>any imported a large volume 
of one million pounds which was retailed at 
30 sh. the lb. In 1773 the Company had such 
excess stocks, that it obtained permission to 
export them to hoston and this, incidentally, 
led to the famous Boston lea party. By 
the year of Trafalgar the iiiipi)rt.s came to 7^ 
million lbs. 

In the earlier stage Cldna had a mono- 
j)oly of the tea trade ; and probably the lea 
industry would not have tfeen established in 
India, but for the fact that the Charter Act 
of 1813 transferred the monopoly of the tea 
trade from the Company to the Crown. The 
Directors naturally looked alx)ut for another 
source of supply for this lucrative trade ; and 
their determination in this matter wa.s 
strengthened by the knowledge that the plant 
could thrive under varying conditions of climate 
and soil as those of Brazil and Java, St. Helena 
and Sumatra. The Government of l/^rd William 
Beiitiuck appointed a Committee in 1834 to 
enquire iuto the i)ossibility of importing plants 
from China and developing plantations in the 
hilly tracts. The lower hills and valleys of 
the Eastern Frontier and the Himalayan range 
and the Nilgiris were obviously fitted for the 
cultivation of tea. But for a long time, the 
pioneers of this enterprise were altogether 
ignorant of the fact that, far from being an 
exotic plant, tea was ixirt of the flora of Assam. 
Scepticism iu the value of the discovery persisted 
for a longer time than we might deem credible, 
hut the supporters of the indigenous plant did 
uot have to wait long for their success. For 
hy the middle of 1838 they were able to 
announce that 8 chests containing 350 lbs. of 
tea had been shipped to England. Within a 
year Indian tea was definitely accepted to be a 
^und commercial proposition; for before that 
year was formed the Assam Tea Company 
which was the first and is even now about the 
largest tea company in India. The first auction 
in Mincing I/anc was held in 1839 ; but the 
quality was adversely commented on by the 
brokers. Efforts to get the Chinese to teach 


the Indian cultivators failed, prolxibly through 
the jealousy of the former. But the industry 
progressed despite these discouraging signs. By 
1866, there were 39 gardens with al)Out 10,000 
acres, 8,000 operatives and 1.7 million lbs. of 
output. Before anolher decade was out there 
were three times as many ganleiis; the acreage 
increased by 80 per cent, and the production 
had multiplied ten times. By 1006, the acreage 
increased to 50,000 and the output and eniploy- 
ment to 12.4 million lbs. aiul 64,000 operatives. 
The c.orrcsix)nding figures for 1915 were 53,178 
acres, 17.99 million lbs. and 42,.'M)0 operatives. 

The fall in the number of (»perative.s which 
is in strange contrast to the increase in acreage 
and output leads us to a mention of the tiatent 
devices of Mr. William Jack.son and the plant- 
ing n‘fornis of Mr. Christison. The former 
invented the rolling machine wliii-h obviated 
tlic repugnant and dilatory processes of rolling 
the tea by hand and tampling it to dust with 
naked feet. The latter evolved the measures 
necessary for preventing the ero.sion of soil on 
sleep hill surfaces and for resisting the effeets 
of drought. 

These inveiilkuis enabled the Indian tea 
industry to get far ahead of China. And the 
txiec of the later ilevelopmeiit and expansion 
may lx? judged from the following figures ; 

Tea Production in India 



Acreage in 

I’rodiiction 


1,000 acres. 

niillion.s lbs 

1901 

524 

201 

1921 

709 

274 

1924 

714 

375 

1927 

756 

390 

1928 

776 

404 

1929 

768 

432 

1930 

805 

391 


Space forbids any detailed sketch of the 
progress in South India or in other chief 
producing countries of the world. But it may 
l)c mentioned that the first experiments in tea 
phiiiting in Ceylon were not encouraging. The 
greatest till ip was given by the disaster w'liich 
overtook the coffee plaiitatioiis through the 
appearance of a pest. Aitciiipts were made tu 
replace coffee with cinchona and then tea. The 
latter was an unqualified success. By 1880 the 
export was 102,000 lbs. Five years later it 
exceeded 4 iiiillion and in another five years it 
reachd 45.8 million lbs. 

The acreage increased from 40li,000 in the 
beginning of the century to 450,000 in 1929 ; 
ami the latter, it must be remembered, did 
not include small holdings which were estimat- 
ed to be about 20,000 acres. 

In ailditioii to the great prodiiclioii of India 
and Ceylon, Africa contributed an increasing 
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auluuiit. The fibres for production in 1928-29 
will be of interest : 


Area in 
acres. 

Nyassalaiid . 8,900 

Union of S. Africa . 2,000 

Kenya . 5,000 


Production in 
1,000 lbs. 
1,745 
800 
150 


^atal, too, has a tea industry of long stand- 
ing, but us by far the greater part of it is 
taken up in domestic consumption: its produc- 
tion is of little importance to other countries. 
N'yussulaiid exports practically tlie whole of its 
output; Kenya is understood to have expanded 
the acreage very largely since 1928-20. Its 
products are of mcdiuin quality which should 
be useful for blending piiiposc-s. .\ialayu huis 
conducted sonic succe.ssfiil experinicnls in tea 
cultivation; and it is supposeil tliat lliere are 
considerable possibilities. 

China, as a producer of tea, has been pushed 
more to the background. The unhygienic 
methods of production iiave aiiowed the change 
of taste ill the foreign con.Miiiier ; and Chinese 
tea is now principally a peasant protiuction 
conducted for the individual consuiiiptioii of the 
cultivator. 'I'lie following ligures will show the 
deterioration : 


hxpurts of Tea from China, in Million Lbs. 



Black and 

Brick and 


Green. 

Tablet. 

1899 

153.6 

71.2 

1913 

109.2 

82.2 

1923 

98.0 

8.8 

1927 

77.6 

38.6 

1928 

76.8 

46.6 

The priiici^Ki] 

rivals to India and 

China aic 


Java and Sumatra. The origin of the iiidiistiy 
ill the Dutch Mast Indies was about the same 
time lus in India or perhaps a little carliei. 
But pnidiictioii on a large scale had to await 
the import of plantings fr<iin Imlia. hi 1911 
Sumatra liad 600 acres. By 1928 Java claimed 
280,000 acres as agaiiLst 207,000 acres in 1924 
and Sumatra 53,000 as against 29,000 acrc‘^ in 
1924. In addition Java had 8:i,0(j0 acres under 
native growers, of which 5(5,000 acres were in 
hearing. 

Total production from the world’s principal 
sources is given below, as publishetl in the 
annual Calcutta Tea Market Report of Messrs. 
J. Thomas & Co. : 
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o 

a 

.o 

a 
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c 
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Northern India 
(total season’s 

lbs. 

Ihs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

crop) 

Southern I n d i a 

336^ 

341 

372 

331 

335’ 

(tfital exports) ... 
Ceylon (total ex- 

47i 

48j 

524 

474 

49.1 

ports) 

227 

2:^6 

25U 

2414 

247 

Java (total exports) 
Sumatra (total ex- 

1263 

134 

1364 

135 

145 

ports) 

m 

19 

224 

224 

264 

Total 

755i 

7794 

8341 

7774 

803 


CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE 

Tea seeds take about eighteen months to grow 
to the stage at which they are fit to be trans- 
planted. The tender shoots are not interfered 
with during that period; and then they are 
transplanted at the commencement of the rainy 
season into holes three feet apart and two feet 
deep. An acre of land can grow about 2,^ 
plants. As the plants require copious rains 
and complete drainage, too, in order that the 
water may not be in contact with the roots 
for a long time, only hill slopes are suitable 
for tea cultivation. Manuring is applied heavily 
direct to the roots. Weeding and hoeing have 
to be frequent, and nitrogenous green crops 
are grown in between the rows iinniediatcly 
after and before the rains. The tea plant left 
to itself can grow to the height of an ordinary 
tree; but tlie plant is kept by pruning to the 
heigiit of two to three feet, both to furi'e more 
tender foliage and to faeilitute easy plucking. 
The picking coiiiiiiciiceh in liie third year ; and 
the annual outturn per iuie. varies, according 

the age of the plantation, from two to (our 
iiiauiids. Tile various kinds of teas referred 
to 111 the iiiarkcts indicate whether a particular 
kind is a tender leaf or a coarse sIukjI. The 
buds yield ‘orange pekoe” and “broken uraiigt; 
pekoe"; “pekoe" is derived Irom the tender 
leaves ; and "pekoe souchong” is the produci 
of the coarser leaves. 

Picking has to be carried on by muuual laliour, 
particularly by women “who with quick eye and 
deft hiigers rapidly choose and pluck the leases, 
right and lelt hand operating simultaneously.” 
The leaves are then taken with the iiiiiiiinuni 
delay to the lactory where they pass through 
several stages which are, in their onler, wither- 
ing, rolling, feriiieiitaiiou, liriiig, sorting ami 
iijially packing. The lirst stage consists in 
spreading out tile leaves in thin layers for about 
20 hours to develop and iiieiease the eiuyuie. 
'1 his proi'css is so iiiiportaiil as almost U> 
determine liie quality of the linal product. Tlie 
iiiiporlaiicc of tins jii'occss and the details of llie 
subscquciil stages ot the manuiucture are best 
liescribed by tiie imperial ivcoiioiiiic Loin- 
mittee 

“The leaves are .so spreail as to allow of liee 
upward and downward circulation of the air. 
Where climatic conditions allow, the sides of liu- 
building .'ire open to tiie outside air. in some 
districts, owing to tlie humidity, it is uecessaiy 
to wither the leaf in closed rooms, through wliit li 
carefully controlled currents of air circulate, ihc 
object iK'ing not to raise the temperature, but to 
counteract the humidity of tiie atmosphere. 

"The process of rolling twists the leaf and 
breaks open the cells containing the properLica 
that give strength and flavour to the iiuul 
product. The juices litierated by rolling form, 
when dry, a soluble extract which is released 
wlien the tea is brewed. The rolling may be .so 
carried out that a proportion of the leaf is broken 
and goes to fonii, without any subsequent cut- 
ting, part of the "broken” grades which are 
iiow-a-days preferred for their superior liquoring 
quality. 

"After being rolled, the leaves are spread out 
and left to ferment. Here, again, it is import- 
ant to arrest fermentation at the right moment, 
for if it goes too far, quality and flavour will be 
spoiled. The fermented leaves, still damp ami 
sticky, are now spread on the perforated or wire 
trays of a firing machine, and submitted to a hot 
air current for a short period during which they 
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a&sntne the black appearance with which every- 
one is familiar. In the course of the processes 
enumerated, the leaf loses 75 per cent, of its 
weijfht. 

“The tea is now known as “made” tea, an<l 
is next vibrated through sieves of varying mesh 
and sorted into grades. It is important that 
the leaf in each grade should l>c even in size 
and true to type. Although there are no fixed 
standards for each grade, the differences between 
them are welt known on the market and any 
mixture is soon detected. The sorted lea is 
then packed by machinery int<» chests and half 
chests. These, are lined with lead or aluminium 
foil to protect the lea from the atiiiostdiere. to 
which it is highly sensitive. Kven so, tea is 
sometimes affected by juxtaposition in ships’ 
holds with cases of fruits, such as oranges.” 

.Mike in point of production and i.<ii;.>.uinp- 
lioii, the tea industry is an industry of the 
British Kmpire. It lends itself to treatment 
as an Kmpire industry, as no other industry 
does. For, though, as wc have .scon earlier, 
the production of lea is sprea<l over various 
parts of the world, over 70 ]ier cent, of that 
tea is produced and nearly 70 per rent, of 
it is roiisiiTiicd within the h!mpire. Over 
two-thirds of the entire capital in the iiuliis- 
try is owned hy its citi.'ii*ns. All the 
machinery employed in Tntba aiul Ceylon {>> 
of ICnipirc origin. Kven the tea chests arc 
imported from Fmpin* coniilru s. 

Hut what is mo^t imporlMiit in this context 
is that the Iinijiire is b -lli the producer and 
the consumer of the greater jiart of the 
world’s annual output. 

The uorhl export position is summarised 
in the following table taken fnmi the Repot t 
of the Imperial Kcoiwimii- C.uiimiltoc : 


WoKi.n Kxcoicr.s ok Ti'\ i.\ 10 ?s wn 19‘?9 

(Caummij VI':\i;SJ t\ Mtusox I. ns. 



IW. 

p/M. 

India 

:kv».5 

:isn j 

Ceylon 

2.a«.7 

251.5 

Xyass.'iland 

1.4 

1.7 

South Africa 

.1 

.1 

Total from British Kmpire . 

59:1.7 

(;;cc7 

Java and Sumatra 

15:i.a 


China (Black N: Green 

76.« 

79.0 

J:ipaii and Formosa 

:13.4 

32.3 

Tntal from foreign counlrit 

2C,;:.7 

2i?7. 1 

Total from all eountrii s 

S.a7.l 

too.s 

I''in|)irc percentage 

fi9.1 

70.3 


The above table will bear out the statement 
with which Ave started that the industry is 
esseiitiftlly an Kmpiie imlustiy atul is peculi.irly 
fitted for treatment as such. I'nlikc other 
Ivnii)ire products which h.asc yet to win ami 
secure, their place in the ii’arUels of the l.niU-d 
Kingdom, tea has an .assured place. Of the 
hhnpire countries, Canada a negligible 

part of the patronage to the iion-h'mpire proiluct. 
New Zealand is a slowly exj)anding market, 
with Ceylon taking the lion’s share of it ami 
Northern India coining in for a small bit. 
Australia is giving more than 50 per cent, ol 
fier patronage to Java and relegating the 
I’Uipire proliueers, and particularly India, Ic 
*01 iiisjgnilicant place. Ceylon wliich exported 
appreciably more than Java in the earlier years 
pas lost ground considerably; and the relation 


of Australia to the Rnipire tea trade is less 
satisfactory fnini the standjioiiit of Kmpire 
producers. Outside the Kmpire, the United 
States of America derives its importance as 
potentially an even bigger market than Great 
llritriin. In that country, Ceylon has the fore- 
mo.st place with Northern India following and 
Java as a somewhat distant third. Ihit even if 
it were otherwise, the problem, so far as 
America is coni't‘nied, would l>c one, less of 
gaining a largir place for the Indian or Kmpire 
product, than of securing an expansion of 
consumption in a market on which all the 
pro<luccrs have been looking wistfully for a 
long lime. 

\Vc may, thereft)rc, take it that the principa’ 
problems with which the tea trade of the 
Kmpiri* is confronted are rir<tlv, to secure a 
larger share, if not the whole, of the British 
market; secondly, to explore the possibility of 
an Kmpire preff'rence for lea, parlieiilarlv from 
Australia ; and thirdly, to decide what to do in 
regard to the American market. 

In. rcgarrl to the first, it may lie remembered 
that a year ago then* was lit lie *>r no jTospect 
of the rcinstiluinn of the preference for I'lnpirc 
lea whieh Mr. (.‘Imrehill al>nHsheii when he Vias 
last Chaneellor of the Kxeheoiier. But the 
British Bud /et for 19JVi-;« grantf'l a pre- 
ferciie of 2d.; aii'l the tpiestion can no 
huiger he regarded as an ism* calling for 
examination ir ind'-'ii'cnt. B.ul ll must !u* 
r* nieinhered that, aeer.nliiig to the Fhiniicial 
Times whose wrilitiys wx re i dd- .1 <!nt to Tndhi 
earlv in June, I9;v\ the pn f •etilid duly li^s 
not altered the posdioii f»f Java in t!ie British 
market ami that Kmpin* tt.‘a has not derived 
any atJprcciahle advantage. It is unthinkable 
that tile British eoiisiimer will eoiment to bear 
a heavier burden for the saki* of the producers 
of India and Ceylon. And so we are thrown 
hari: again on tlie old problem of securing a 
v«'>hintary and, for that n-asoii, a more effective 
and a less ohjectionahlc, preb-rciice. There is 
no doubt tbat there is a large lioily of sentiment 
in Great Britain which favours the expansion of 
Kmpire lea at the expense of the non-Kuspire 
product. All expert committees which have 
g-ono into this «iuestion are practically unan’inous 
that I’hnpire tea lias every advmtage over the 
rival products and that, if milv the retailers 
could induced to .sell pure I'huiiire Mends, 
the virtual exclusion of noii-hhnpire tea could 
he achieved without any kiml of State action 
like the imposition <tf a preferential duty. 

Tile Imperial J\coiiomic Conimitlee whieh 
issued its eigliteciitli report on tea early in 
lasi, is po.sitive tliat the failure of Knipirc tea 
to make progrcs.s coinnieiisurjile with its quality 
and other advantage is iliie almost solely to, 
wdiat for lack of a belter Icrni may he <allcd, 
the inertia f>f the interests concerned. We may 
apjiropriatcly make llie Rjllowing extract from 
their report ; “Tea owing to the superiority of 
the Kmpire product, is a particularly favourable 
subject for voluntary preference and offers to 
those who cater for the preference an cxcep- 
liuiiiil opporliniily for developing tlieir trade in 
whal is one of the staple articles of their busi- 
ness. There can be no reason but mere over- 
sight for the fact that a well-known London 
store, which prides itself on its display of 
Kmpire product, should distinguish its various 
hU'iids by nothing but a series of numbers. To 
the same reason may also he assigned the fact 
tliat a well-known multiple-shop organisation 
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which for sonic time has put up a thoroughly 
good household blend, consisting entirely of 
Empire-grown tea, should have only in the last 
few months attempted to exploit the publicity 
value of the Empire origin and does not even 
yet exploit this publicity value on the packet 
itself. For there is no doubt that, provided the 
article is good, the declaration that it is the 
produce of the British Empire now has definite 
publicity value in the United Kingdom.'* 

To turn to the American market, it is often 
overlooked that though the wealth and popula- 
tion of that country make it a very alluring 
market, the actual experiences are highly dis- 
couraging. In this context, the contrast 
lietween the United Kingdom ami the Uiiiteii 
States is striking. On the one hand, the United 
Kingdom has alwavs been the best actual market 
for Indian and other Empire lea; and on the 
other, the United States have l>een regarded 
for some time as potentially an even bigger 
market. In the former, the little advantage 
which is yielded bv a preferential tariif is only 
fitfully afforded. The market is showing un- 
mistakable signs of saturation. The figures of 
retained imports show a consumption per head 
of five cups of lea per <lay. And any increase 
in the British offtake of lea would jlepend solely 
on the increase of populaion. The American 
market presents a marked consumer alx)!!! 424 
million pounds in 1020 and increased it to 439.2 
million pounds in 1830, the United States, a 
far bigger land, consumed <ndy 93.4 million 
pounds in 1929 and reduc ed its oousumpiitm in 
19;i0 to the level of 84.4 nollion pounds, out of 
which green lea is 32 pt;r cent, against 36.4 
per cent, in 1929. 

Ill spite of such marked contrast there are 
still many in the trade who are not sure 
whither to divert llu-ir fresh efforts for increased 
sales of tea. It is true that tl:e United Kingdom, 
which is the biggest market for Indian and 
other Empire tea, l;as very naturally reached 
the utmost limits of expansion and that, any 
further increase in the British consumplion of 
tea will have to d(]iond on the purely natural 
factor of normal increase in population. But 
tile United States, it must be remembered, have 
proved singularly nnres|)onsive to all the coax- 
ings of the tea propagamla coniiniltc<‘s. Far 
from there being any increase in the spread of 
tea drinking in the United States, there have 
of late been distinct signs that the vogue is 
oil the decline. In the earlier stages the inten- 
sive campaign in favour of Indian tea in the 
United Sates bore immediate results. Iniiiorls 
of Indian tea increased from million in 

1923, to /;i5 million in 1924 and million in 
1925. But at that figure it has remained 
stationary since and what has been said of 
Indian lea might also apply to the Ceylon 
product. While the pro]X)rtiuii of Indian and 
Ceylon tea ip amount imported into the 
United States has increased, the total cosump- 
tion has hardly varied; and India and Ceylon 
have gained only at the expense of China and 
Japan, which in pre-war years jirovided for 70 
per cent, of the requirements of the United 
vStalcs. If we consider the con.snniption of tea 
per head of pojmlatioii, the present consump- 
tion of .1$ lbs. per head compares very 
unfavourably with the figure of 1.32 lbs. which 
was the average fifty years ago. This might 
perhaps lx: explained by the large annual influx 
cjf new immigrants to whom ten is nii altogether 
strange drink. But so large a difference ns that 


between 1.32 pounds and .76 lbs. must point 
to the possibility that there are rigorons limits 
to the popularisation of tea as a beverage 
amongst the Americans. It is not quite impos- 
sible, fantastic as it might seem, that the Boston 
tea incident still has its hold on the imagination 
and sentiments of a large number of American 
citizens. 

In these circumstances, it is natural that the 
wisdom of incurring further expenditure of 
money in developing the American market 
should have been a subject of discussion among 
the tea associations of India and Ceylon. Those 
who have specialised in advertisement and what 
is called in an expressive Americanism, high 
pressure salesmanship would, of course, insist 
on a continuance of the campaign in America. 
But it is prudence not to make an unduly heavy 
outlay on this when the tea industry has other 
fields which can yield more immediate results. 

Before leaving the question of markets for 
tea, reference must be made to the possibilities 
for increased consumption which Bidia itself 
offers. According to certain authoritative 
estimates fair inlernal consuuiption of tea was 
57 million lbs. in 1929-30. Such increase points 
to the fact that with the development of the 
purchasing power of the masses in India, a vast 
expansion of consumption is bound to result. 
The Tea Association would be well advised not 
to leave this as a matter of purely natural 
growth; but to take it up in an active way. 
With Indian consumption at such a low level 
the tea industry was not in so conipclliiig a 
need for restriction of output. Ami as for the 
present situation it will ultimately prove to lx* 
a blessing in disguise as wiitiout a critical 
situation it would be difficult to rally the Empire 
to the help of the industry. Once the Empire 
markets arc fully secured for the Enij)in'^ 
prmluct, efforts might then be made to restore 
the voluntary basis for Empire preference. 

The system of marketing which obtains in 
the lea trade i.s so peculiar that na apology 
is needed for a detailed and eomparalively 
lengthy account of it. A consiilerable jiortioii 
of the tea crop of India and CeyloB comes to 
L\'ilcutta and Colomlx) for export to the consniii- 
ing markets. As the gathering of tea is a 
seasonal operation in Northern India the pro- 
ducers liave always felt nervous of throwing the 
output t>f the whole season on the market at 
the same time; and by common agreement the 
crop is disposed of in weekly auctions. But 
the real centre of the tea trade is I/)udoii not 
only lierause the United Kingdom is the biggest 
consumer of tea, but it is the entrepot of the 
tea, as of so many other, trades. The Uoiidoti 
market is, therefore, the nerve centre which 
determines the volume of demand at any time 
and the prices at every auctioi). The prelimiiia- 
n’es to the I/oiulon auctions will be described 
ill detail later on. The tea is despatched by 
the garden managers to the local ports and 
the managing agents of the company owning 
Uiose gardens consign it to their firms 
ill I/>ndon who, thereupon, became respon- 
sible for the marketing. There is, of course, 
the usual movement of the goods from the 
docks into the w'arehouses where they are held 
in bond till the payment of the duty. Barring 
the relatively small lots of China tea which are 
sold by private treaty, the bulk of the goods 
i.s put up for public auction. }n such auctions, 
there are selling brokers who act for the 
managing agents and the bidding is done by 
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buying brokers who are intermediaries acting 
f<ir the grocers and dealers. The selling brokers 
draw samples from each break, test them and 
issue catalogues. There is an interval in which 
samples are exhibited in the sale rooms, selling 
and buying brokers from their idea of the value 
of each break, and the former receives instruc- 
tions from their principals as to whether they 
are simply to sell at best or whether there is a 
giveti price below which they should not sell 
at all. 

The practice in the l/oiidon tea auctions which 
are the most peculiar feature of a i3eculiar 
system of marketing is described in the report 
of the Food Council of the United Kingdom : 

111 addition to acting as selling agents on 
Ijchalf of the producer, selling brokers also do 
a certain amount of business on behalf of 
purchasers whose orders they have received 
before the auction. These orders are placed 
through the selling brokers* 'market men,* who 
appear in the box with the selling brokers, and 
bill precisely as do other persons in the njoiii. 
We have lx:eii iiifonned that the market man 
docs not disclose his top price or his orders to 
his principal, but buys as cheaply as he can. 
If he disclosed the orders given to him in 
confidence by the buyers or bought at prices 
higher than the market, he would quickly lose 
bis business. nusincss of this character is 
principally done on behalf of smaller shippers 
who supply Continental orders. The market 
man receives a salary from the selling broker, 
and is therefore his eiiiployoe, but he also 
receives .J per crent. commission on purchase, 
this ^ per cent, being additional to the 1 per 
cent, received by the ".selling broker. Although 
on the face of it, it may api)ear unlikely that 
these market men can act in a dual caiwcity 
without prejudice to the interests of^ either 
selling broker or buyer, we have received no 
eviileiice to the effect that the arrangement 
operates unfairly to either i)arty. 

“Generally, tlie selling broker acts in the 
interest of the producer, and his duly is to 
r)btain the highest priee for the teas placed 
oil tlie market by producers in return for a 
remuneration of 1 per cent, on the selling price. 
Wc have received no complaints against selling 
hr(»kers. They ajipcar to carry out their duties 
with sati.sfaction to the trade and without 
detriment to the cotisiiukt. Tii fact, they form 
.111 essential part of the organisation for placing 
lea at the consumer’s disposal. 

“The immediate purchasers of most of the 
tea auctioned at Mincing Lane are the buying 
brokers. They number alxmt a dozen and are 
nicrabers of the Tea buying brokers* Associa- 
tion of Tvondoii. Six of these firms have been 
described to ns as relatively big linns, buying 
l.»rokers do not normally buy tea to hold but 
resell later to dealers, blenders, and niereliants 
‘■»t a commissioii of 4 per cent. In practice .nil 
purchasers of tea who do not pass their orders to 
selling brokers* market men (a proceilure whicli 
is described above), buy lea through buying 
brokers, except that occasionally as a conve- 
nience distributors* repre.sentatives will bid in 
the room if their buying broker is not present 
or is occupied, but the business is always put 
through the buying broker, and the buying 
l>roker is paid his commission of ^ per cent. 
^Ve have been iiifonned that during the kst 
40 years there has been a change in practice, 
and buying brokers now obtain a bigger propor- 
tion of the orders as compared with tlic fuelling 


broker than wa.s once the case. Although the 
auction.s are public, and nominally anyone is 
entitled to bid, it has been stated to us that 
if a bidder, not a recognised buying broker, 
w^re to enter the market, or, if one of the big 
distributors were to intriict his buyer to bid at 
the inarket, not through the intermediary of a 
buying broker, tlic buying brokers would ‘run’ 
tlic price with the object of .securing that all 
sales of tea should pass through their own 
hands. 

“Actrordiiig to the evidence given to us by the 
Tea Buying Brokers* Association of London, 
buying bn)kcrs assist the trade (I) by selecting 
siiilahic teas in iiiiblic sale for their clients and 
subiiiitting samples and valuations to those 
clients, (2) by executing part orders for a parcel 
of lea and taking over the balance of the parcel, 
thus enabling the smaller dealer to obtain the 
tea be wants, (.S) by c.xeciiting confidentially 
orders for clients wlio very often have no time 
to attend the .sale ihciiisclvcs, (4) by buying as 
cheaply as possible in tlie .sale. 

“The bidding for tea is done in pence and 
farthings per lb. and the same price is frequent- 
ly offered hy many buyers, none of whom may be 
willing to raise his offer. The parcel then goes 
to the first bidder, ami it will be of advantage to 
other buying brokers who need supplies to re- 
purchase the tea from him and divide the coni- 
iiii.ssion with him rather than to offer an extra 
Id. per lb. After pureliase of a particular ‘break* 
filher buying brokers therefore frequently call to 
the isuccessful bidder, and generally, if not 
invariably, the. bidder divi<1es up his eonsign- 
ment at the purchase price, sharing the com- 
mission of per cent, with the other buying 
!>rokcrs. In effect, therefore, two sales are going 
<iii simultaneously in the. same rofun. 

“It often happens, however, that buying 
brokers in anticipation of orders froiii clients in 
the near future, will buy lea for which tliey do 
not ])Os.sess orilcr.s. These teas are placed on a 
‘bc»nght-over list’ and, in fart, whatever quantity 
of tea is not resold by the buying bn)ker in the 
auction room is normally placed by him cm bis 
‘l)Ouglit-ovcr list.* These lists are issued daily, 
and from them dealers, blenders and other dis- 
tributors select thc^ quantities and kind.s of tea 
which they rccjiiirc. 

“We arc informed that many firms rely entire- 
ly on the ‘iKuight-ovcr list’ for their supplies, 
and it is claimed that this eliminates much com- 
petition from the acetion room.’* 

The .system of marketing detailed above, clear- 
ly suggests certain lines of adverse criticism. 
The buying broker seems to be, io all intents 
and purposes, an unnecessary middleman who 
tends only to increase the price of tea for the 
ultimate consumer. Secondly, it requires an un- 
common effort of imagination to l»elieve or realise, 
llial the. selling brokers* “market men*’ can act 
ill a dual capacity and be true to bis duties, both 
to the buyer and seller, all at the .same time and 
in the same traiisaetion. Thirdly, though this is 
not a iivccssary result of the m^keting .system 
the buying brokers arc only a dewen in number 
and this has led to the remarkable concentra- 
tion of buying in a few” hands. It is said that 
70 per cent, of the distributing trade in Britain 
is in the hands of four combinations atid this^ is 
obviously a dangerous state of affairs. The 
defects which have been mentioned above have 
found able apologies at various times. W the 
buying broker it is said that he is a specialised 
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iiiiddleinaii whose expert service must be of 
great advantage to liis principal. 

The selling brokers’ “market meir* are gi\xn 
the shelter of the ingenious contention that com- 
plaints have r.'irclv beini made against them. It 
is ]>rc)bably overlooked that in a trade whoso 
control has !>een concentrated in a very few 
haiids-and it must be remembered that the buy- 
ing brokers control also many companies owning 
large tea j)lanta lions— it is not to be expected 
that any serious charges will be made or satis- 
factorily substantiated. IhU, coinmitlecs which 
have re(piired organisation of the Tea trade have 
stressed the need for a producers’ combination 
which call a< t asa a counter-weight to he combine 
that actually <»btains on the demand side. We 
must mention here, with not a little regret, that 
there has been so far no evidence nf an anxiety 
on the part of the producing interests to improve 
a system of marketing which cannot cotnineiid 
itself to the ordinary man on grouiuLs of 
coniimm-seiise. 

TEA RESTRICTION 

'lea interests had less difliciilty in arriving at a 
scheme of restriction than other interests, lly 
the end of the lirst week of Decemlier, 1932, it 
was aiinoiince«l that coniidcle agreement had 
been arrived at among tl:c representatives of the 
principal producing countries reganiing the 
measures to he taken to bring about effective 
restriction. Tlie Associations represented \%cre 
the Indian Tea Association (homlon), the Ceylon 
As.sociatioii in Tvondon, the South Indian Associa- 
tion, the Jlritish Cliainbci of Commerce for the 
Netherlands blast Imlics and the Amsterdam 
and Java Tea ;\ss^>ciati<»ii. 

As mav be easily imagined, agreement among 
the Associations represented in the Tvondon dis- 
4 -iissi<iiis marked only the first stage in the 
progress towanls the adoption of restriction. 
The subseipieiit stages comprised a referendum 
in each country to the pnxlucing units a rcc|Uest 
to the ('foveriiiiicnt that they take upon them- 
selves the responsihilily of enforcing the export 
f|uota an<l the devising of the reciuisile machinerv 
on the ivirt of tlie Government. Likewise, the 
producing units liad also to agree amongst 
tlieniselves as to the share <»f each jiroducing 
interest of the total permissihle exports. 

St) far as India is concerned, the ])reparation 
for the refereiidiiin revealed an initial dilficiiHy 
which, though successfully overcome must have 
seeiiKal .serious enough when it was lir.st eii- 
counlered. It was reported that the South 
Indian Tea interests insisted that a due allow- 
ance must he made in the scheme for the large 
areas which will come into being before long. 
It was natural that the si)onsors of a scheme of 
restriction did not give any special coiisiileration 
to new production, as it is of the essence of 
restriction tliat even actual capacity should he 
reduced, not to speak (»f alfonliiig seo^ie to 
I)otential sources of production. Rut to most 
South Iiidiaii estates, it would appear that the 
picking of ycmiig clearings and the marketing of 
their produce are vital to the very solvenev of 
the concerns. The claims of South India were 
duly recognised and allowance for young clear- 
ings were made possible by altering the restric- 
tion from 15 to 18:? ner rent. This compromise 
enabled the Indian Tea .Association, Calcutta, 
formulate the proposals and prepare for the 
referendum after which alone India could be 
said to liave accepted or rejected the restriction 
scheme. A special note on this subject by the 


Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, had the follow- 
ing summary of the proposals to which the 
London organisation gave their initial assent : 

(1) That the exports of tea from the producing 
countries be regulated in order to restore equili- 
brium l)etweeii supply and demand. 

(2) That the Government of the respective 
countries will undertake to prohibit exports in 
excess of the quotas agreed upon. 

(3) That the standard upon which regulation 
is ba.sed shall he fixed on the maximum exports 
from each country reached in aiiv of the tlirec 
years 1929, 1930 or 1931. 

(4) That the cx)mmencing of regulation for the 
first year .shall he 85 per cent, of the standard 
export, and that a Committee shall be set ni> 
representing all the A.ssociatioiis interested, 
which Committee, taking into due consideration 
stocks and the price of tea, shall fix — prior to 
the expiry of each year— the figure of regula- 
tion for the following year. 

(5) That the agreement .shall be for a period 
of five years. 

(6) It will be part of the agreement that the 
existing tea areas must not be extended during 
the said period of five years except in speci;i1 
cases when the existence of an estate w^oiihl 
otherwise he imperilh*d, and that no further 
areas must be sold or leased out for tea cultiva- 
tion and that no planting of tea must take, place 
on land now carrying other ])roducts. Unclcr 
any circumstances such extensions and new 
planting are not to exet'ed one-half or one ]:ei 
cent, of the present total planted tea area of 
each territory atid the respective Governments 
will be asked to make a binding regulation to 
the a1)Ovc effect. The cojiclusion and continua- 
tion of the agreement will be made dependent 
on the enforcement of the regulation by the 
Governments of all the territories concerned. 

The Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, ha'^^^ 
elaborated the principles according to which th.- 
restriction will i)c applied to imlividual producers 
in India. 

It will be reinembi ivd that tlie slTndar<l 
wliicli regulation is to be basetl is the maxiiiiuni 
exports from each country rcachctl in any of 
the three years 1929, 1930 iiiid 1931. In the ca^v 
of India, however, the financial year will appiv 
instead of the calendar year ; and the following 
table taken from tbe. note of the Indian 'fci 
As.srKTiation shows the regulation year, (he 
maximum ex]x»rls and export quota for the first 
year of the scheme for each country. 


India 1929-.30 

Cevlon 1929 

Java 1931 

vSiiniaira 1931 


382,594,779 325,205.503 

251,522,617 213.794,225 

145,028,631 123,274.337 

26,5^3,397 22,553,38S 


805,679,424 684,827,513 

3'hc ainniinl of tea India would 1>e enlilled lo 
export in the first twelve, months following its 
adoption would be 325,205,563 lbs. The prin- 
ciples on which the alloi*ation is to lx? made arc 
OH I lined as under : 


(a) That for the puniose of the schema 
India should be treated as one unit. 

(h) That al1oi!ation should be made at the 
same percentage throughout. 

(c) That the estate is to be regarded as 
the unit for piirpose.s of calculating the 
export ([uota. 

(d) That the basis on which allocation 
should be made .should be the maximum crop 
of each unit for any of the years 1929, 1930, 
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1931 or 1932» increased by allowances on a 

definite scale for young clearings. 

(c) That export rights should be transfer- 
able and saleable. 

One question, however, of great importance, 
which is perliiicut to the scheme of restriction 
i>ut is not covered by it, is that of restricting the 
ouput within each country. The aiiihors ol the 
scheme were evidently concerned solely with 
conditions in the export markets ; and they 
seem to have thought that if supplies in the 
foreign markets are rL*stri<'ted and foreign 
markets are isolated froni the producing areas, 
a rise in export prices can well be secured. If 
the export quotas are fixed and the duty of en- 
forcing them is taken over and discharged by 
the (iovernmeiits of the respective producing 
countries, there is every reasonable prospect that 
coinlitions in the export markets will be definite- 
ly better. Jhit one cannot be quite sure that 
unregulated production in the plantations will 
not have a strange sentimental effect on the 
consuming markets. 

The Indian Tea Assf)ciatioii, Calcutta, are 
giiar<led in their observation in this regard : 

*‘The present proposals must involve «onie 
decrease in the total output, but it must not be 
assumed tliJit this need be rediiccil to the amount 
of tile quota for export, as cfiiisiiiiiplion in India 
lias to be provided for and this ean be arriveil at 
oil the basis of past averages plus a liberal 
allowance for increased eoiisumptioii.** 

We do not know on what evidence the Associa- 
tion based its expectations of an iiicrcasetl 
internal consumption, liut it is possible to hope 
that with the export markets closed for their 
surplus production, the Indian tea producers will 
at last be forced to devote more of their atten- 
tion to the (levelopincnt of Ibe Indian market. 

'riie 1933-34 season has more than justified the 
liopes tlinl the period of unrelieved depression is 
at an end and that improved times ivere in view. 
The international sclicmc for the regulation of 
exports came into being in ^lay, 1933, being 
made retrospective from April I. The scheme 
lias worked with the utmost smoolbness .-iiid 
success. The scheme of Restriction of protluc- 
tion also came into operation, liniiliiig the total 
production from North and South India to 
a\qjroxiniately the requireiiieiils for internal 
consumption. A large number of producers 
voluntarily agreed to this, aiul the figure 59 
million pounds was fixed for the whole of India 
against an cstim.ated coiisiniiptio iiof 51 millions. 

The Regulation Scheme affords a period of 
recovery from the disastrous years of 1931-32, 
))iit it is cannot be a la.sting .sedution of the lea 
'fradcs* problems and diflieuliies. Efforts must 
be increased for the opening of new markets and 
expanding the consumption of tea all over the 
world. The distribution of good tea to the public 
at a reasonable price is the chief need of the lea 
world as a whole. 

Tl:e small increase in the release of Tea for 
i^xport for 1934 seems likely to maintain a high 
level of prices during the coming season, which 
liigh level is not lieallhy for the improvement of 
the trade. Unduly high prices nierely act as a 
strong encourageinciit to competitors on the one 
hand, and a definite check to consumption on 
the other. 

The continued nctxjssity for some form of 
regulation of production has occupied the atten- 
tion of producers. Tor 1934, it is hoped to 
coiitinne on the same basis iis 1933, i.e., a volun- 
liiry agreement to restrict outturn to an addition 


of 12 per cent, over and alx)ve the quantity 
allowed for exixjrt. It i.s estimated that 
million pounds will tic available for corisumiition 
in India. During the year, there was a general 
improvement in the price of Common 'I'ca. All 
really fine teas sold well. The slniidurd of 
quality retiuired lias lieeii a high one, and buyers 
have shown great discrimination between good 
teas and the best. l^Iedium Teas had a difficult 
market with prices often only a fraction alxive 
Comiiioii Teas. A iiolable feature, of Internal 
Coiisumplioii sales was the ready market at 
different limes of the year for practically all 
types of Tea. 

Then? has been a considerable iiicn ase in the 
trade with Australia iliiriiig the year, in spile of 
a reiliiclioii in available supplies. Sliipmeiits to 
New Zealand have been the largest hitherto 
recorded. Tliis is all the more gratifying in view 
of the fact that Ceylon still cnjfiys a preference 
of .67d. owing to the absence of the surcharge on 
Ceylon Teas entering Xtwv Zealand. ICxports to 
the rniled States of America show an appreciable 
decrease, h'conoinie and political conditions, 
especially iluring the early uioiilbs of the season, 
made trade with Continental Rurls very 
uncertain. 

During the year, some 49 million pounds have 
been sold in the auction for Inlernal Consump- 
tion. Throughout the year, aUb«>iigb prices have 
lluctuated considerably, there has always been a 
keen demand. 

There were many changes during the year In 
the working of tlic Tea Cess Commillee. The 
rale of Cess was raised to the ina.xiiiniiii allowed, 
viz., annas 8 per 100 lbs., being levied on 
l^xpori Teas only and not on all teas sold. Tlie 
iiuicli-talkeil-of scheme for a Central Packing 
J'aclory has hecii finally ahaiidoiied. The Tea 
Cess Kuiuls are being" devoted exclusively for 
propaganda. As a general policy, it is proposeil 
that all producing countries should join in a 
coiiibiiicd campaign of advertising gcx)d Hlack 
Tea, miller than tea from a iiarticnlar country of 
oiigiii. ’At present this policy has been definitely 
adopteil with regard to propaganda in the l-iiited 
Kingdom, and it is hoped that in the near 
future it will be extended to all cfainlries in 
which Tea is to l*e advertised. 

1934-35. 

A review of llie Tea iiuliKstry aiitl trade 
ill 1934-35 is largely a story of the 
disappoiiitiiieiits, which the iutluslry has 
lately suffered in regard to the restriction 
scheme, and an examination of the reasons 
for the change, the extent to which opti- 
mism is now po.ssible and the efforts of the 
industry to improve prospects. 

During its first year the scheme wrought 
a truly remarkable change in the position 
of the tea industry, and at the beginning 
of the second restriction year producers 
and share holders were looking to the 
future with great expectations. In the 
past twelve months, however, lea prices 
Iiave fallen steadily, stocks have increas- 
ed, and the industry as a whole is now in 
a decidedly chastened spirit. 
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The extent of the change may be ima- 
gined from the fact that while average 
price of North Indian tea at the London 
auctions was 14.89d. per lb. in January 
1934 against 9.51d. in 1932, the price at 
the end of 1934 came down to ll.SOd. It 
is necessary to enquire injo the reasons 
for this decline. In the first year of res- 
triction, which began on April 1, 1933, 
the exportable percentage of the standard 
quotas allotted to the three producing 
areas of India, Ceylon and the Dutch East 
Indies, was 85. The first six months the 
scheme witnessed a rapid rise in prices ; 
and it appeared that the scheme was being 
applied with such excessive severity that 
the International Tea Committee would be 
obliged to modify very considerably the 
restrictions rates for the second year of 
regulation. The Committee, however, 
announced in November, 1933 that the 
exportable percentage for 1934-1935 would 
he raised by only 2i per cent., to 87|. 
The fears of the tea distributing trade in 
Britain, which was already apprehensive of 
a tea famine, were heightened by the dis- 
appointingly low increase in exportable al- 
lowances. 

To combat what it conceived to be the 
monopolistic methods of the International 
Committee, the distributing trade began to 
inake^heavy purchases of tea from China 
and Formosa, which consequently increas- 
ed by 8,, 000,000 lbs. last year. 

Actually the action of the Committee 
proved to be wi.se. The explanation of 
the extraordinary state of affairs that 
developed at the end of 1933 and the 
beginning of 1934, when tea prices were 
soaring owing to fears of a shortage, lies 
in the fact that the tea trade did not rea- 
lise that the amount of tea then afloat, 
and in a .sense invisible, was abnormally 
large, owing to exporters forestalling the 
restriction. 

Towards the early summer of 1934 the 
error was brought home to the tea trade. 
Demand at the London auctions slackened 
considerably, and common tea fell back 
from its high price. Unfortunately, con- 
sumption also slipped back ; and through- 
out the summer and autumn of last year 
the unpleasant fact was slowly being 
brought home to shareholders and pro- 
ducers that the International Committee, 
far from having created a shortage of tea, 
had actually overestimated consumption. 
The fall in prices continued unchecked, 
and by the end of last year. 
United Kingdom tea stocks were actually 


15,000,000 lb. greater than they had been 
a year previously. 

The International Committee, when, it 
met last November to fix the exportable 
percentage for the third restriction year, 
announced that the exportable percent- 
age for the present year would be 82^— a 
reduction of 5 per cent. This decision of 
the Committee shows to what extent the 
outlook had changed within a year. The 
position at the beginning of 1935 was that 
tea stocks were considerably higher and 
tea prices considerably lower than a year 
ago. 

In such a position one can only set down 
the favourable and unfavourable circum- 
stances without attempting the dangerous 
task of forecasting in the present Iiighly 
disturbed conditions of world trade. First 
and foremost is the fact that after their 
steady and uninterrupted decline in 1934, 
tea price.s have been steadier since January 
la.st. And what is even more important, 
the better qualities have regained their 
premium over common teas, a premium 
the absence of which would drive the in- 
dustry to care more for quantity than 
quality. The reduction of the export per- 
centage must cause a reduction of stocks 
and a firming up of prices. 

It is obvious that this improvement le- 
fers only to the exi)ort market. TIk* 
question of total production would still re- 
main to be solved. vSo far as India is con- 
cerned, a voluntary restriction of prodne 
tioii has been in operation, but its unsatis- 
factoriness is becoming clearer every day. 
The attitude of Government to coin- 
pulsorj" restriction leaves no room for 
doubt that the industry will obtain no 
relief from this quarter. 

While one might condemn Government 
for its unhelpful attitude, one cannot deny 
that restriction, howsoever administered, 
will not bring permanent relief to the in- 
dustry. The abiding solution lies in just 
that sphere from which the troubles 
aroi^, namely, consumption. Just as the 
falling off of consumption created the 
problem in 1932, is increase in 1936 or 
1937 must restore prosperity to the in- 
dustry. It is to this end that the tea in- 
dustry is now working assidiously. And 
ill this respect the Indian and the 
American markets are the most im- 
portant; and one can only conclude this 
review with the hope that the vigour and 
care, with which the Tea Cess Committee 
are carrying on their propaganda, will 
yield a rich fruit before long. 
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The 1934 report of the Tariff Hoard virtually 
struck the Iron and Steel Industry otf the roll 
of protected industries both, from the standpoint 
of the Government’s willingness to protect and 
the industry’s need for such help. For the Hoard 
admitted that the duties they recoinincnded 
were in the nature of anti-duiiiping, rather tlian 
protective, measures. It may, tliercfore, hi- 
said that the question of India’s fitness to deve- 
lop on iron and steel industry of her own is of 
somewhat historical interest. Nevertheless, in 
the kind of sketch \vc are attempting of each 
industry in this Year Boole, it wouUl not he 
inappropriate to go over the whole ground. It 
has been acknowledged for a long time that 
India has great natural advantages over other 
countries for the maiiufucturc of iron and steel. 

Obviously, the most important condition of 
the development of the iron and steel industry 
is the presence, in adequate volume, of deposits 
of rich iron ore and coking coal, situated sufii- 
i:iently near to each <ithcr to reduce the cost of 
transport of essential raw materials. The re- 
searches of the Geological Survey have esta- 
hlished that these natural advantages are very 
great indeed, especially in the matter of the 
quality, quantity and cheapness of the iron ore. 
“In other parts of the world equally cheap ore 
is to be found, but it cannot be landed at the 
iron works at anything like the same price. 
Conversely, equally cheap ore exists in some 
countries, but of nothing like the same quality, 
'riie advantage wJ;ich India possesses in the 
shape of iron ore is therefore, very great. 

As regards coking coal, the superiority is, 
no doubt, less marked ; and yet even there, 
according to Sir hj. I’ascoe, the eminent 
Geologist, “there is enough coking coal in 
India to supply the iron and steel industry 
with four million tons of metallurgical coke 
per annum for the next 150 3^cars at least.” 

Another great advantage consists in the 
nearness of the coallields and the iron ore 
‘Icposits : “On the Continent of Europe 

either the coal or the ore has often to be 
brought from a distance of 200 miles or mure : 
and in America the distances are much longer. 
The greatest centre of steel manufacture in the 
world is the western district of Pennsylvania, 
wliich brings its ore from the western shores of 
bake Superior, more than a thousand miles 
distant, the journey involving a double trans- 
ference from rail to water carriage and vice 
versa and its coal by rail from a distance of 
about 60 miles.” 

Thus, it will be seen, that Nature has more 
than done her part providing the resources for 
an Indian iron and steel indSistry. There is, of 
course, the question of labour of the requi.silc 
quality and quantity. Quality was a question of 
experience which can be gathered only in the 
course of the conduct of tlie industry. As for 


quantity, there can be no doubt that India’s 
labour force is enough to sustain as large a pro- 
ductive activity as that of the foremost in- 
dustrial nation to-day. The higher grades of 
skilled labour, technical and managerial, are also 
available, almost in surfeit. 

There remains then the question of markets. 
India has been such a large importer of irtui and 
steel that a ready market may be said to exist 
in the palm of our hand. And apart from the 
existing demand, market for the iron and steel 
industry is not to be judged merely by the 
amount of iron and steel we used to import, but 
also by the varietl iron and steel goods, the in- 
digenous manufacture of wdiicli would become 
possible when the basic industry is well-establi- 
shed within our borders. 

The steel industry has, during the short period 
of its existence, alforded us a glimpse of such 
possibilities. For, round the Tata Iron & Steel 
Works at Jamshedpur have already gathereil a 
nunilxrr of other imlustries which are so to say, a 
sample of the immense benefits which the steel 
industry can shower on the national economy. 

There is at first the tinplate industry which 
has made such remarablc progress, that^ the 
result has evoked the admiration of the Welsh 
experts themselves. It is also a key industry, 
assisting the oil industry in India, while, at the 
same time, it may in time also give an impetus 
to the fruit and fish canning industries. 

The next industry comprised in the indus- 
trial district around Jamshedpur is the 
Wagon Industry. The capacity of the 
Wagoii-manufacturing works at Jamshedpur, 
now in charge of the Iv. I. Kailwaj*, is about 
1,500 broad guage wagons in a year, ami there 
is no reason to doubt that a corresponding 
demand would be forllicomiiig as soon as the 
depression is past, ami tliat the factory, which 
is now shut down, will resume work. 

The third industry, which might be noticed in 
thi.s connection, is the Tatanagar Foundry, 
which was .started, only in 1926, but has made 
rapid progress and has been able to supply more 
than one-third of the demands for cast iron 
sleepers and other materials for railways in 
India. This Company has taken a portion of 
the surplus pig iron and lias also furnished the 
Steel Company with a number of castings for 
the use of operation departments. 

Further, there are Messrs. Jessop & Com- 
pany’s structural shops where railway wagons 
can also be erected and the fabrication of steel 
girders and plate girders, etc. done. 

Then comes the Indian Steel Wire Pro- 
ducts Company, which manufactures wires 
and wire nails ; and owing to the protection 
now granted there is a possibility of continu- 
ous operation. 

The lyight-foot Refrigeration Company have 
established a branch of their oxygen gas factory 
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lo meet the demauds of the Steel Company for 
this product. 

The location of so many industries in and 
around Jamshedpur in spite of the very 
unfavourable trade conditions during^ the 
last flve years shows that this is bound to 
be an inaustrial district of the first iniport- 
aiirc when the depression has lifted, the 
industries in the group assisting and l)cnerit 
ting each other and enjoying the advant- 
ages of localisation and specialisation. 

We have, doubltless, digressed on the 
i|uestiou of industries which have come in 
the wake of the Iron and Steel industry. 
Hut for an understanding of the import- 
ance of the industry one must have an idea 
of the potentialities of growth in the demand 
as much as the natural advantages which the 
couiilry can boast of. 

We may now sketch the history of protection 
to iron and steel. 

The principle, which was laid down by 
the Iloanl in 1923 and which has been 
followeil since, was that "in the main the 
anioiiiit of protection should be the difference 
l)ctwccii two prices : 

(t) Tim C. I. r. price at which foreign 
steel is likely to be landed into India with- 
out duty, and — 

(2) The price at which the India iiiaiui- 
factiircs can sell at a reasonable profit, 
which was termed "the fair selling price." 

It is also important to bear in mind, as the 
ISoard rightly observed, that "the measures 
liikeii must be adeciuale to secure tbeir purpose." 
'riic immediate needs of the industry must 
iletermine the amount of protection to be ac- 
corded at the outset but tl.e future of the in- 
ihistry mirsl also be cotisidercd. 

The Tariff Tloiird arrived at the conclusion 
fin 192,% during its first eu<iuirv) that a fair 
selling price of Rs. 180 per ton average woubl 
eiuable the domestic steel industry to sell its 
prfiducts at a reasonable, price in competition 
with im])ortcd sled. Accordingly, a 80.116 f>f 
duties, aver.iging Rs. 82 per Ion to be levied 
• >ii imported steel, was recommended. And it 
was accepted lioth by tlic (jovcrnmenl and 
the hegislalnrc and incorporated into the 
Steel Industry (T»rotectionl Act of 1924. But 
tl-.esc forecasts of Ibc. Hoard became wholly 
inoperative in the meantime on account of a 
large fall in tlic price of imported steel, owiim 
to contimuil depression in the Kuropeau steel 
trade, further aggravated by the depreciation 
of the Continental exchanges .ind the apprccia- 
ti(m of the rupee to over Is. 4d. 

A fresh eiifinirv was, therefore, ordered by 
the Oovcrnnient in Octfjl>cr, 1924, which resulted 
in the T.iriff Hoard's recommendation to ang- 
lucnt the duties to an average <»f Rs. 83 per 
ton. With the concurrence f>f the I/C.gislature, 
the Government, however, sanctioned, in place 
of the offsetting duties proposed by the Board, 
a bounty of Rs. 20 per ton on 70 per cent, of 
the weight of the steel ingots produced, subject 
to a maximum of Rs. 50 lakhs for one venr 
from the 1st October, 1924, to the 30tli Septem- 
ber, 1925. 

But as the price of imported^ steel continued 
lo fall, the Board was again directed to make 
another enquiry and consider "whetlier in view 
of the conditions of the industry and of the 
1 Tobable level of prices of steel articles, the 
protection afforded by the Steel Industry (Pro- 


tection) Act to the manufacture of H.e articles 
enumerated therein should be supplemented 
teyond the 30th September, 1925." The Board, 
in its report dated the 2nd Septcmlwr, 
again recommended that "furtl'.er assistance 
should l)e given for the pcriotl ending the 31st 
Septi-Miiber, 1927, and th.it in the case f)f llie 
rolled steel industry it should be given in the 
form of a bounty at the rale of Rs. 18 per 
on 70 per cent, of the ingot production, subject 
to a iiiaximum of Rs. 90 lakhs.” Tlowcvir, 
the Ooveriimeiit, with the iDiicurre.iicc of the 
he.gislatnre, reduced it to Rs. 12 per ton and 
limited the amount pay.iblc to Rs. 60 lakhs. 
This was on the 15th September, 1925. 

Ill 1926, a fresh st;ituU>ry enquiry was in- 
stituted. The Board took into account the large 
redactions in the Tala’s minnfactnring costs 
.ind the enquiry resulted in the imposition of 
a greatly reduced scale of duties. 

In recommending these duties, tlu* Taiff 
Board observed that "the prices of rails should 
tliiis be at least Rs. 35 per ton lower than tl;e 
prit'c ^ three years ago, while the corrcspoi^ditig 
fall in the prices of the other products will 
aver.ige about Rs. 50 per ton.” 

Tl'.c working of the 1926 selieme of protec- 
tion is best dealt with .is part of llie IfKU en- 
quiry. 

Tl:e 193.3 Tariff Boanl pointed out that .in im- 
portant aspect of the (incslion of the smi’css 
or otlierwise of the 1926 scheme is the pro- 
portion of the Indian market which, is supplied 
bv the Indian industry. The sluire of tin: 
available Indian market obtained bv the Tala 
Companv rose from 30 ptT cent, in 1927-28 to 
72 per cent, in 1932-3.3. The wh.ole of the fall 
in the demand has been borne by imported 
steel. The Tata Works have stcadilv maintain- 
<'d an oiit])iit ronghlv e(|n.il to 75 per cent, of 
their capacity, whih* outside India, h'raiiee 
worked 57 per cent, of capacity in 1932, 
Germany SS- per cent., rnited St.ilcs of Americ.i 
2-1 per i*ent. and TTniteil Kingdom 54 per cent. 

But the real test is the reduction in e<)sls. 
While ill th.e course f)f onr revic-w of the iron 
and steel industry last year we went in great 
detail into the v.irions items on works costs 
and the like, it should siilHee on this occasion 
t<i mention that after a minute j-iujuirv the 
Tariff Board enmc to the ccundusion ll.al on 
all got)ds which ,ire sold direcUv in com- 
Ijclilion w'ith British goods, the Indian induslrv 
is iM»t in need of any protect i«)n and that, 
even in the case of the comixditioii from the 
Continent, the Tndi.in industry would be 'well 
able to stao.d it if Continental gfxuls were 
sold at their truly economic prices. It m.iy 
be assumed, therefore, lliat the duties that 
have been recommended in the case of Coii- 
liiienlal gtHwls are more in the n.ilnre of anti- 
dumping thfin protective duties. One would 
have thought that the Board woidil be content 
with a finding of this kind ; but they went 
further .ind suggested that in the ease of 
tested plates and stnictiirals from Great Brit.iin, 
the Government should remove even the revenue 
duties or, in the alternative, impose counter- 
vailing duties on tl;e internal jwodnetion. The 
Iron and Steel Dutie.s Bill of 1931 g.ive effect 
to these recommendations of the Board and 
laid an excise duty of Rs. 4 per ton on steel 
ingots and countervailing duties on imports. 
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1934-35 

The year under review may be said 
from the standpoint of the iron and steel 
industry to be split up into two periods, 
one, in which the 1926 scheme of protec- 
tion was in force and tlie other beginning 
from November t last, in which the Iron 
and steel Duties Bill was in force. It can- 
not, therefore, be claimed that we have 
seen one full year of free trade in iron 
and steel. So far as the results of the 
working of the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany is concerned, the Company has not 
been adversely affected. For, as the 
Chairman of the Company remarked at 


the annual meeting, the benefits of pro- 
tection were available to the Company 
until November i. As for the industry's 
position and prospects as a whole, it seems 
fairly certain that the adverse effects of 
the Iron and Steel Duties Bill are already 
beginning to be reaped. 

It is true that production in 1034-35 has 
been maintained at a consistently higher 
level than in the previous year. The 
following table shows the production 
month by month of pig-iron, steel ingots 
and finished steel during 1933-34 and 
T934‘35- 


PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL 

(In thousands of Tons) 


Mouths. 

PiK 

iron 

Steel ingots 

Fini.shcd steel 


1938-34 

1984-35 

1988-34 

1984-35 

1933-34 

1984-35 

April 

79.79 

94.37 

50.32 

62.52 

37.19 

42.35 

May 

74.15 

105.32 

50.55 

68.81 

42.49 

51.25 

June 

78.95 

112.81 

52.11 

64.49 

41.95 

51.09 

J'dy 

97.78 

112.01 

70.74 

67.65 

49.45 

54.40 

August 

97.10 

114.10 

61.34 

72.94 

46.14 

60.05 

September 

98.05 

112.91 

56.87 

61.56 

42.58 

52.51 

(X:l<)bcr 

103.72 

130.55 

69.08 

73.81 

47.03 

57.82 

November 

90.09 

123.17 

61.78 

70.20 

47.60 

50.27 

December 

108.41 

124.55 

68.68 

76.57 

49.55 

62.74 

January 

98.28 

109.65 

63.67 

82.00 

48.19 

49.75 

V'ebruary 

91.59 

98.08 

58.75 

70.79 

46.72 

46.96 

March 

100.54 

110.55* 

62.11 

68.20* 

51.71 

57.29* 


^Provisional. 


It will be seen that, excepting for 
the production of steel ingots in July, 
there has been an increase in every in- 
.stance. It has, presumably, become 
vitally necessary for the iron and steel 
industry to increast*. the output in ordcT 
that costs might be kept low and compe- 
titive power maintained. Conditions in 
the iron and steel market during the year 


have also been healthy. It is important 
to note that in the middle of 1935 it was 
feared that the British steel interests would 
fail to come to an agreement with the 
Continental Steel Cartel over' (the out- 
standing questions and that the failure 
might; lead to a more intensified competi- 
tion in the steel markets. The final con- 
clusion of the agreement between the 


Imports of the Iron and Steel goods. 

(In 000 tons) 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Octoljer 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

Total 


1929-30 

1930-31 

102.7 

75.0 

97.5 

66.9 

72.3 

53.2 

82.2 

57.0 

75.7 

45.3 

72.4 

40.6 

78.4 

46.3 

96.0 

42.1 

68.4 

45.0 

88.4 

51.1 

61.0 

44.6 

77.7 

47.1 

972.7 

614.2 


1931-32 

1932-33 

37.4 

28.3 

35.7 

30.4 

34.9 

38.5 

32.8 

29.8 

30.3 

27.5 

35.1 

24.8 

32.9 

24.8 

27.5 

25.1 

24.5 

24.7 

27.9 

24.5 

25.4 

24.1 

26.6 

24.0 

371.0 

326.0 


1933 84 

1934-35 

21.6 

29.5 

25.8 

32.8 

23.8 

25.5 

25.9 

30.2 

25.6 

29.0 

23.4 

24.9 

32.2 

35.8 

33.7 

29.8 

31.4 

25.1 

34.2 

36.4 

24.9 

38.5 

26.6 

33.0 

329.1 

370.5 
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British industry and the Continental cartel 
holds forth the assurance that steel prices 
would be well maintained in the coming 
years. Considering that prices will not 
show any undue fluctuations, there is 
reason to hope that the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company will be able to market its 
increasing ou^ut at fully remunerative 
prices. 

But as mentioned already, the effects 
of the changes effected on the Iron and 
Steel Duties Bill are already beginning to 
be felt and this may be clearly seen from 
the figures of imports of iron and steel 


goods during 1934-35. The table (at the 
foot of the previous page) gives the 
monthly total imports into British India of 
iron and steel since 1929-30. 

It will be seen, therefore, that though 
imports are still but a fraction of the 
figure for 1929-30, 1934-35 has made up 
the loss of the two previous years and 
is only slightly below the level of 1931-32. 
But from the standpoint of the working 
of the iron and steel industry, the figures 
of the imports of protected iron and steel 
goods arc far more important and wc 
give below the imports of the protected 
iron and steel during the last few years: — 


Imports of protected Iron and Steel 

(In 000 Ions) 


April 


1029-80 

... 72.0 

1930-31 

54.8 

May 


... 69.5 

50.4 

June 


... 49.6 

40.1 

July 


... 56.4 

43.1 

August 


... 55.8 

32.3 

Scpteniher 


... 53.9 

29.3 

October 


... 60.7 

IVl.S 

November 


... 76.8 

27.8 

December 


... 50,9 

30.6 

January 


... 66.7 

34.5 

February 


... 43.2 

28.8 

Alarch 


... 56.2 

29.2 


Total 

711.7 

433.7 


1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

19.34 35 

24.5 

18.4 

12.5 

17.7 

25.1 

20.3 

14.9 

20.2 

2.3.1 

2.3.9 

13.8 

15.1 

21.8 

18.4 

13.4 

17.1 

19.5 

15.4 

15.3 

16.5 

23.2 

12.8 

14.0 

13.3 

19.4 

14.4 

18.9 

16.9 

16.4 

15.1 

17.4 

18.2 

14.0 

13.4 

17.9 

16.4 

18.0 

13.3 

19.3 

24.0 

16.4 

15.4 

14.1 

21.7 

15.6 

14.8 

15.6 

23.1 

237.0 

195.6 

187.1 

220.1 


It will be seen from the above table that the imports of proctected iron and 
steel show a considerable increase 0133,000 tons over the previous year. In 
this simple fact is contained a grave threat to the Indian industry. 

It is comforting to note that while imports of foreign goods are on the in- 
crease, there has also been a significant increase in India's exports of pig*iron 
which arc given in the table below; — 

Exports of Pig Iron 
(In 000 tons) 



1929 30 

1930-31 

19.31 32 

1932-3.3 

1933-31 

1934-35 

April 

... 66.0 

46.3 

32.8 

16.2 

25.2 

25.3 

May 

... 48.5 

46.3 

25.6 

22.2 

.36.1 

23.5 

June 

... 53.4 

50.0 

24.1 

15.0 

.38.3 

30.2 

July 

... 44.8 

44.2 

34.0 

12.1 

41.2 

41.0 

August 

... 54.6 

41.9 

25.5 

13.0 

35.8 

40.1 

September 

... 44.0 

45.8 

2 : 2.3 

13.7 

31.2 

40.3 

Ootober 

... 36.3 

42.4 

17.4. 

16.4 

29.1 

46.4 

iJovember 

... 44.7 

25.4 

33.5 

19.3 

33.2 

37.2 

December 

... 40.0 

23.8 

30.8 

15.6 

27.1 

33.7 

Janaary 

... 40.4 

10.9 

?6.7 

15.4 

26.7 

35.0 

February 

... 50.2 

34.3 

34.3 

28.6 

23.4 

41.7 

March 

... 45.9 

27.8 

83.9 

30.8 

.30.3 

22.7 

Total 

568.8 

439.1 

350.9 

218.3 

377.6 

417.1 


SS 
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While the exports of pig-iron have been on the increase since 1932-33 exports of 
iron and steel manufactures show a serious fall in 1934-35 as compared with the 
previous year. 

Hxports of Iron & Steel Manufactures 
(In 000 tons) 



1929-30 

ig80-31 

1931-82 

1932-88 

1933-84 

1934-35 

April 

... 11.6 

.8 

12.3 

10.7 

20.2 

4.7 

May 

.5 

6.1 

8.2 

15.0 

7.8 

7.0 

June 

.7 

5.8 

10.1 

8.0 

12.5 

5.8 

July 

... 8.5 

10.4 

9.5 

4.3 

13.2 

7.5 

August 

... 12.2 

7.3 

8.8 

3.3 

13.2 

4.0 

September 

1.3 

6.9 

7.6 

5.2 

8.8 

3.4 

OetolK'f 

... 13.7 

1.5 

6.8 

5.8 

15.6 

3.5 

November 

5.3 

2.7 

5.5 

9.4 

9.3 

2.8 

December 

3.2 

2.5 

8.7 

17.4 

6.3 

2.3 

January 

... 10.5 

2.5 

8.2 

13.3 

12.4 

3.1 

February 

... 10 4 

3.7 

7.3 

13.7 

10.5 

8.8 

March 

1.0 

5.9 

9.3 

12.6 

9.0 

5.9 


78.9 

56.1 

102.3 

118.7 

138.8 

58.8 




\ TATA STEEL PRODUCTS 

ii 




iJSCRDg 

“T~ 

TATA HIGH TENSILE STRUCTURAL STEEL 

Made to Indian Railway Standard Specification No. M23-34 or 
British Standard Specification No. 548 of 1934 


SEMIS 

Billets, Blooms, Slabs, Sheetbars, 

Tinbars 

STRUCTUR ALS 

Angles, Beams, Channels, Tecs. 

BARS 

Flats, Rounds, Squares* 

THE TATA IRON & ST^ COMPANY, UMITED 

LARGEST PRODUCERS OF ROLLED STEEL IN THE EAST 

Sales OtHce-m, CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA Branches and S(ock|>ards— THROUGHOUT INDIA 


RAILWAY MATERIALS 

Bearing Plates, Tie Bars. Rails, 
Fishplates, Steel Sleepers. 

SHEETS 
Black, Galvanized Plain, 
Galvanized Corrugated. 

PLATES 


XXXXX^X^XXXK X X .X^zX I 

I INDUSTRIAL SECTION: |j 

i THE PAPER INDUSTRY I 
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The manufacture of paper by hand exist- 
ed in India from quite early times ; but it 
has very little relation to the modem paper 
industry. In Europe, paper used to be made 
out of rags. But now their use in confined 
to only certain special kinds, the bulk of the 
output being made out of Esparto grass, dur- 
ing the latter half of the last century and 
wood fibre at the end of the century. Conifer 
trees which are quite suitable for yielding 
raw material for the manufacture of paper 
have one serious disability, namely, that 
they took nearly 6o years to be replaced, 
riiough Esparto grass is also suitable, there 
is still the problem of a shortage of cheap 
raw material ; and among the substitutes 
that have been thought of, bamboo is the 
most suitable. In Northern India, Sambai 
grass is used for making paper. No attempt 
has been made so far to manufacture paper 
from Indian wood though Indian paper is 
made of wood fibre. The essential opera- 
tions of paper manufacture, according to 
the Tariff Board, are : 

“(i) The removal by chemical means from 
the fibre of the elements which are not re- 
(piircd, so as to isolate the cellulose. It is 
this proce.ss which converts the fibre into 
rhemical pulp. 

(2) The bleaching of the pulp with 
rhloridc of lime. 

(3) The treatment of the pulp in the 
licaters. It is here that the experience of 
the trained paper-maker comes chiefly into 
play, and the quality of the paper made 
rK^pends mainly on his skill and experience. 

(4) The conversion of pulp into paper on 
the paper machine. Here the essential point 
is the interlacing of the fibres on the wire 
cloth apd the ingenuity of the craftsman has 
had ample scope in devising the apparatus 
by which this is accomplished." 

The normal consumption of paper in India 
comprising both local production and foreign 
imports is 99,000 tons ; but that part of it 
which the Indian industry can produce is 
very limited. The Indian industry cannot 
engage profitably either in the very low 


grade papers which are extremely cheap or 
the high-class glazed papers for which the 
demand is so limited as not to warrant any 
large outlay of capital. Deducting the im- 
IK)rts on this account, the amount of imports 
which compete with Indian paper and which 
Indian industry can well produce by itself 
is 200,000 tons. The trade has been subject 
to a certain amount of dumping from coun- 
tries like the United Kingdom and Germany 
which export only a small part of their pro- 
duction. Such a charge would not lie 
against Norway or Sweden ; but all the 
same the dumping that has been present has 
affected the Indian industry. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
tlujre are three important considerations for 
giving protection to the paper industry ; 
first, that the paper industry itself is subject 
to dumping from abroad ; second, that no 
less than 20,000 tons of the foreign imports 
can be produced at home economically ; and 
third, that in view of the possibility of the 
paper industry of the world coming to rely 
on Indian bamboo pulp, the manufacture of 
pulp from bamboo must be kept alive. And 
protective measure accorded to bamboo 
pulp would automatically increase the cost 
of the manufacture of paper and the manu- 
facturer would, therefore, be entitled to a 
corresponding })rotection. It is in this 
manner that the country has been led on to 
afford protection to the two indastrics. The 
Tariff Board estimated for purposes of deter- 
mining the protective duty on paper a fair 
selling price for Indian mills of Ks. 464 ])er 
Ion. As the price which the Indian paper 
would realise on a free market is only 
Rs. 341, the measure of protection required 
would be Rs. 123 per ton. The import 
duty on pulp which the bamboo pulp manu- 
facturing indiLstry would require is Rs. 45 
per ton. The con.scquent increase in the 
cost of manufacture is Ks. 45 per ton. The 
consequent increase in the cost of paper is 
Rs. 19 per ton. Thus, taking together the 
need of the paper industry of Rs. 123 per 
ton and the increase in the cost of produc- 
tion due to the protection of bamboo pulp 
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of Rs. 19 per ton the total amount of pro- 
tection for the industry would be Rs. 140 
per ton or one anna per lb. The recom- 
mendations of the Board have been embodied 
in the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) 
Act, 1932. Newsprint, however, containing 
70 per cent, of wood pulp is allowed to be 
imported free. 

The most important producer of paper in 
India is the Titaghiir Paper Mills Co., Ld., 
under the Managing Agency of Messrs. F. W. 
Heilgers & Co. The Company took over the 
machinery of the Bally mills which was first 
established in 1870 and which was licjuidat- 
ed in 1905. The Titaghiir also took over 


the Imperial Paper Mills which was started 
in 1824 and was not able to continue. The 
estimated production* of the Titaghur Com- 
pany is ^bout 20,000 Aons per year. The 
next important concern is the Bengal Paper 
Mill Co., which took over the Gwalior Mill 
and removed its machinery to Ranigunge in 
1922. The capacity of this Company is 
8,400 tons per year. The other important 
mills are the Upper India Paper Mills at 
Lucknow with a capacity of 4,000 tons, 
the Deccan Paper Mill Company with an 
output of 1,700 tons and a few small c6n- 
cerns in Madras and the Punjab and the 
other provinces. 



SkphantSnmd 
papers are 

the best 


MaiUbjf 

THE TITAGHUE PAPEB 
MILLS caLTa 

tiakersafHl^ClassTbpos 

CALCVTTA 





The Quality of Indian-made Portland Cement 

is -Second to None 



British Standard 
Specification 

1931 

EUROPEAN 
Average of 

3 tests 

INDIAN 

Brands 

Average 

GRINDING: 




Residue on 1 70 mesh - 

Note more than 10v4 

3-4% 

3'S% 

72 

f> If If 

Ratio of Lime to Silica 

1 o/ 

1 /o 

0-07% 

0*02% 

and Alumina - 

Between 3‘0 and 2*0 

2-55 

2-62 

Setting Time — Initial - 

Not less than 30 Mins. | 

38 Mins. 

i 97 Mins. 

,, ,, —Final - 

TENSILE STRENGTH 

Not more than 10 Hrs. i 

i 

2 Hrs. 

12 Mins. 

: 2 Hrs. 

1 54 Mins. 

C. AND S. : 




3 Days - - - 1 

Not less than 300 Lbs. | 

467 

556 

7 .. - - 

375 ; 


619 


ALL TESTS MADE UNDER EQUAL CONDITIONS AT 
THE GOVERNMENT TEST HOUSE . ALIPORE, CAIXUTTA 


YOU ASSIST INDIAN RAILROADS 

YOU ASSIST INDIAN LABOUR 

AND 

YOU ASSIST INDIAN INDUSTRY 

Whenever you specify Indian-made Portland Cement for 
your requirements 

You retain for circulation within the country the amount of 
the price you pay ; whereas if you purchase imported 
cement, by far the greater part of the sale price goes out of 
.the country and makes it more difficult for India to maintain 
a favourable balance of trade. For this reason specify 

INDIAN PORTLAND CEMENT FOR YOUR WORK 
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The manufacture of cement in India was 
commenced as early as 1904 in Madras ; 
but a real impetus was given to the in- 
dustry only in 19.12. With, the boom that 
followed the end of the Great War, several 
new factories were established in too close 
proximity to one another. They had 
necessarily to operate in the same markets ; 
and this led to the wasteful price-cutting 
war of 1923. The seriousness of the situa- 
tion was soon realised and in 1924 all 
the companies made a joint representation 
to the Government for protection against 
foreign competition as a preliminary to the 
stabilisation of prices through an inter- 
company agreement. The Tariff Board on 
a careful enquiry decided that the industry 
suffered from over-production and that the 
low price of cement was due to the com- 
petition among indigenous manufacturers, 
fhe Government accepted the finding of 
the Tariff Board and no protection was 
gi anted. This rebuff had the most desir- 
able effect. The Indian Cement Manu^- 
turers’ Association was formed in 1926 ; 
level in keeping with the small and neces- 
and prices were raised to an economic 
level in keeping with the small and neces- 
sarily expensive production of a tonnage 
sufficient to meet the demands of the 
market. The Association took active 
measures to increase the demand and in 
1927 established a Bureau known as the 
Concrete Association of India. The func- 
tion of this association was to popularise 
by educative and other means, the use of 
cement. 

An even closer co-operation became the 
aim of the controlling interests and this led 
to the formation of the Cement Marketing 
Company of India, Ld., in 1930. The 
Cement Marketing Company practically 
controls the output of all the Indian 
factories on a quota basis. Even in its first 
year of inauguration, the con^ny effected 
a saving of Rs. 4 lakhs in railway freights 
and reduced selling prices by Rs. 2-8 to 
Ks. 5 per ton. The company is also res- 
ponsible for many other improvements. 


Coloured cements, which were formerly 
left for the consumers themselves to mani- 
pulate as best as tliey could, are now 
manufactured with the proper scientific 
progress. The product compares quite 
lavourably with the best manufactures of 
die world. Another improvement is the 
evolution of that quality which takes far 
less time to harden. Works, which cir- 
cumstances required to be carried out at 
great speed, have found these rapid-harden- 
ing cements of great value. In the des- 
patch of cement, too, closely woven jute 
nags with waxed crepe paper lining have 
enabled tlie cement companies to send their 
products to countries like Bengal and 
Assam without fear of their being spoiled 
by the rains or the humidity of those parts 
01 the c ountry. Altogether the cement in- 
duslSry is one of the best instances of en- 
lightened co-operation amongst the pro- 
aucers. 

The importance of tlie cement industry 
may be gathered from the following data. 
1 he capital invested in this industry by the 
companies is about Rs. 5 crores of which 
Ks. 3j crores is of the companies forming 
the Marketing Board. The industry 
employs between 20,000 to 25,000 workers 
and consumes about 320,000 tons of Indian 
coal per annum — an amount which is more 
than the consumption of the tea gardens or 
the Port Trusts. The Jute industry gains 
from cement to the extent that the latter is 
responsible for an annual demand of 12 
million jute bags. Nearly Rs. ^ crore is 
paid to railways in the shape of freights by 
the Marketing Board alone. The output 
during 1931 was 587,806 tons as against 
559,856 tons in 1930. The output in 1932 
was somewhat less than that of 1931 being 
582,182 tons, but this may be attributed 
to the general slump in the world trade, 
the imports of cement during 1932-33 show- 
ed a decline from 88,000 tons in ffie pre- 
vious year to 83,000 tons. The bulk of 
the consignments (39,000 tons) came from 
Japan. 
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The cement industry need have no parti- 
cular misgivings as to the future, if India 
is protected from foreign manufacturers 
dumping their excess stocks. It may be 
safely predicated that with the return of 
general prosperity, the Indian cement indus- 
try will not only go on expanding at the 


old rate but wfth ever-increasing knowledge 
of its uses, will find new markets in every 
direction. India, so far from having reach- 
ed saturation point in regard to cement, may 
be likened to a large sponge that has had 
only a few drops of water on it. 



•V AP^INTMKNT 

CORRUGOL 

FOR CORRUGATED IRON ROOFS 

WOODKOTE 

FOR WOODWORK 

STEELKOTE 

FOR STEELWORK 

SHAUMAR PAINT, COLOUR AND VARNISH 

COMPANY, UMITED, 

6, Lyons Range, CALCUTTA 
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Apart from the small number of larger 
factories, which operate on a scale similar 
to that of a medium-sized European fac- 
tory, there are dotted throughout India a 
number of small "backyard” factories, 
which grind common and ordinary quali- 
ties of paint from materials which they can 
j)urchase. The past year has seen a con- 
siderable increase in these small factories, 
especially in North India, where it seems 
to be the ambition of the Bazaar rirtoler to 
own his own factory. The effect of such 
small factories is to depress further both 
the prices and the quality of the commoner 
paints already manufactured in India, 
without displacing imported paint to any 
appreciable extent. There are already 
more than sufficient factories to struggle 
for the amount of this business available; 
and it is doubtful whether the additional 
factories, bring additional employment. 

Another feature of the current year has 
been the issue of a new series of specifica- 
tions by the Army Department, which 
makes the third series in current use in 
India, the others being the British Stand- 
ard specifications and those of the Indian 
Stores Department. The only satisfactory 
feature of the confusion thus caused is 
that the three sc^ries of spc^cifications main- 
ly rely on one series of shades. Any 
satisfaction so caused is, however, decreas- 
ed by the knowledge fliat the issues of the 
shade books in different years do not con- 
tain indentical shades. 

Japanese competition is again well to the 
fore ; the specific duties imposed may have 
stopped the import of the commonest 
qualities of paint, but the import of the 
higher priced qualities is almost unchecked 
and in at least one noteworthy case is in- 
creasing. Furthermore, there are now 
imports of materials, such as dty dis- 
temper, which w«re not previously import- 
ed. Unless Government take early and 
vigorous action, serious damage to the in- 


dustry and to employment in India may 
ensue. What is required is an Officer on 
special duty to collect such statistics as 
(iovernment may require. In the broad 
sense of the term, the Indian paint industry 
does not need or ask for protection ; but it 
does definitely require protection against the 
importation of a limited range of Japanese 
paints, varnishes and distempers. And it 
would welcome the admission duty-free of 
certain raw materials imported (not from 
Japan) in such small quantities that the loss 
of revenue would be negligible. 

India is probably slowly becoming more 
paint conscious. The rate of progress in 
different parts varies widely. The differ- 
ence between Bombay and Calcutta is most 
marked. The Bombay citizen or landlord 
is willing to spend more money than his 
confrere in Calcutta. There is more 
competition between decorating firms ; and 
it is much easier to have good material well 
applied in Western than in Eastern India. 
"Interior Decoration” may well be suggested 
to young Ihngalis, men or women, as a new 
career. 

The Advisory Council of the newly formed 
Industrial Research Bureau puts research on 
paint as the first item in its programme. 
There is a possibility of progress, if the 
Director of the Bureau will realise that 
research into the manufacture of paint is 
amply conducted by existing organisations 
in Europe and America and that his activi- 
ties could profitably be concentrated on — 

(а) The education of builders and 
engineers to provide surfaces on which good 
paint can usefully be applied ; 

(б) Teaching the consumer to use paint 
suitable for the conditions to which it will 
be exposed ; and 

(c) Training painters how to paint. There 
is no greater hindrance to the progress of 
the paint industry than the shortage of 
capable painters and contractors. 
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I RAILWAY AND RAILWAY FINANCE ll 
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1. HISTORICAL 

Indian Railways have been constructed 
either by the State or by private Com- 
panies. On completion of construction, 
they have been worked either by the 
State or by the Company which originally 
built them, or have been handed over to 
another Company to work. Several of the 
railways originally owned by Companies 
have been piichased by the State. Some 
of these purchased railways are now 
worked by the State ; for example, the 
Sind, Punjab and Delhi Section of the 
North Western Railway. Some of them, 
as in the case of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway, have been handed 
back to be worked by the Company which 
originally constructed them. Some, on 
purchase, have been handed over to other 
railways to work under contract ; thus, 
parts of the old Madras Railway were 
handed over to the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta and South Indian Railways to 
work. The Nagda-Muttra Railway was 
built by the State, but has since been 
incorporated in the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway and is worked by 
that Company as a part of its syseem. The 
Delhi-Uinbala-Kalka Railway, which was 
built by a Company of that name, has 
since been purchased by the State and is 
worked by the North Western Railway. 
Similarly, the Southern Punjab Railway 
Company which had entrusted the work- 
ing of its undertakings to the North 
Western Railway, has been purchased by 
Government. 

The East Coast Railway was originally 
constructed and worked by Government as 
a famine-protective line, but its northern 
and southern sections were subsequently 
made over to the Bengal-Nagpur and 
Madras Railway Companies, respectively, 
to work as part of their systems. The 
Hyderabad-Jodhpur Frontier Action of the 
Jodhpur Railway was constructed by 
Government and handed over for working 
to the Jodhpur Railway which belongs 


entirely to an Indian State. The Bezwada 
Extension is in the same way worked by 
the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway 
Company. The terms on which one rail- 
way works another are in all cases, except 
where a purchased railway has been 
absorbed entirely in a State Railway 
system, incorporated in a contract. Hardly 
two of these contracts are alike in every 
respect. It is impossible to set out the 
differences arising out of the varying terms 
of the contracts, or to take account in every 
case of the histories of the railways since 
construction. 

II. FINANCING BRANCH LINES 

Railways fall under two main cate- 
gories : — 

(а) those in which Government has 
a capital interest, 

(б) those in which it has not. 

The second class comprises for the most 
part the branch line companies formed 
before the introduction of the present 
policy of financing branch lines referred lo 
below. Generally, the main financial con- 
ditions of the contracts with such Com- 
panies are: — 

(1) the provision of land by Govern- 
ment free of cost to the Companies ; 

(2) financial assistance in the shape 
of a firm guarantee of 5} per cent, on 
the capital, or a rebate out of the net 
receipts of the parent system accruing 
from “interchanged traffic,’’ sufficient 
to make up, with the net earnings of 
the branch, an amount equivalent to 
5 per cent, on the capital ; and 

(3) equal division l^tween Govern 
ment and the branch line company of 
surplus profits over and above 5 per 
cent. 

A number of small railways in India 
have been constructed by Companies on 
these terms. The financing of such rail- 
ways falls outside the Government pro- 
gramme of railway construction, the capital 
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transactions appearing in the accounts 
representing merely the receipt and pay- 
ment of deposits. The value of land is 
charged to Government as Raihvay 
Revenue expendiure outside the accounts 
of the Company. Similarly the Govern- 
ment share of the Surplus Profits of the 
railway in excess of 5 per cent, is credited 
as a Revenue receipt. In each case in 
which Government gives a direct guarantee, 
there is a liability in respect of interest, 
and if Government were to make a pay- 
ment under this liability it would figure 
in the accounts as Government expendi- 
ture on the railway. 

The various ways in which the Brani'h 
Line Companies finance them.selves are — 

(1) by the issue of share capital, 

(2) by the issue of debentures, 

(3) by temporary loans (including 
cash credits) from banks or from the 
Managing Agents of the lines ; and 

(4) by temporary advances from 
Government. 

Under their contracts with Government 
the conditions for the raising of fresh 
capital are always subject to the approval 
of Government. 

The rate of interest at which these com- 
panies are able to borrow has an important 
effect op railway revenues, for, under the 
contracts, Government are liable to make 
up to the Branch Line companies under 
certain circumstances the difference 
between their net earnings and a fixed 
return on the capital invested by them, 
and the intere.st paid on loans by the 
Branch line coiniianies is gcnerallv to be 
deducted from the net earning of tlie lines 
before such return is calculated. Tt 
happens that in many of these cases at 
present the net earnings after meeting the 
interest on loans are insufficient to yield 
the guaranteed return on capital and 
f'overnment becomes liable to make up 
the difference. It is obvious that in such 
cases any reduction in the rate of interest 
liayable on present loans or for fresh 
cai>ital would mean a definite reduction 
in the loss to Government. 

^llic loans already raised by these 
Branch Line Companies are generally 
either in the form of — 

(i) debentures on which interest is 
payable at a comparatively hig^h rate, 
which in some cases can be repaid imme- 
diately or ill the near future ; or 

(ii) cash credits or other temporary ad- 
vances which can be converted into 
regular loans at any time. 

34 


In the first case steps have, in the 
current year, been taken by Cioverniiieiit 
to endeavour to reduce wherever ptf)ssible 
the rate of interest payable on loans which 
the Company has the option to terminate 
immediately or in the near future, but in 
both classes of cases, it has happened that 
it is not possible for the Company con- 
cerned to obtain the funds required at a 
lower rate. On the other hand Govern- 
ment have I'HJeii in a position to borrow 
money at more favourable rates and in 
certain cases it has become advantageous 
for Government to make advances tem- 
porarily to these Companies from their 
resources. 

111. NF.W BRANCH LINK POLICY 

The advances that were made during 
the year 1933-34 were: — 

1. Rs. lakhs to the I'^utwa-Lslampur 
Railway lo replace cash credits bearing 
interest at 6 per cent, per annum. 

2. Rs. I J- lakhs to Chaparmnkh Silghat 
Railway lo replace cash credits bearing 
interest at 6 per cent, per annum. 

3. Rs. 3 lakhs lo the Kalighat-Falta 
Railway to replace 6i per cent, debentures 
which are redeemable on 12 months* 
notice from any date aftcf •ftei>tember, 
1933. 

The advances have been made in the 
following terms and conditions— 

(i) that the advance will carry interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent, per aiimini 
which will be a first charge on the net 
earnings of the line; and 

(ii) the advance will be for a pcri(Hl of 
three years in the first instance after which 
it will be subject to reconsideration and 
will lx? liable to recall thereafter at any 
time on six months* notice. 

According to the arrangements thus 
made a saving of 1 per cent, interest on 
the advances in the first two cases and 
IJ per cent, on the advance in the last 
case have accrued entirely to the advant- 
age of Government. The total saving 
involved is Rs. 13,500. 

The advances have been made from the 
Railway Depreciation Fund. Tt is recog- 
nised tliat it is not desirable to adopt gene- 
rally a policy of inve.sting any* considerable 
part of, the Depreciation Fund balances in 
what may be regarded as a less liquid form 
of investment than would be the case if 
the ordinary procedure were adopted which 
is, in effect, to keep the balances as 
a deposit at call witli the Government 
of India. But the amounts involved are 
relatively trifling. On the other hand, it 
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is more appropriate that transactions 
which mainly l)enefit railway revenues 
should be made from railway resources 
as far as possible and not from other re- 
sources of the Government of India. 

A new policy that had been introduced 
in 1924-25 for the construction' and financ- 
ing: of branch lines also requires mention. 
Under tliis policy endeavours are to be 
made to reduce by ])urchase the number 
of oristing: branch line companies and 
Government is to find the capital required 
for the construction of extensions of 
branches to existing: main systems. The 
construction of any branch or feeder lines 
no expected to be remunerative, which a 
Local Government mi.qht desire to have 
constructed for purely local reasons or 
adminisrative advantages, will be con- 
sidered, t)rovided the Local Government is 
prepared to g:narantee the Government of 
India against the loss involvel in the 
working: of such lines. 

IV. “COMPANY RAILWAYS.” 

The State has much greater immediate 
interest in those railways the capital expen- 
diture on which has been provided wholly 
or mainly by Government. The main divi- 
sions of the these railways arc; — 

A. — State Railways worked by the State. 

B. — State Railways worked by Com- 

panies or by Indian States. 

The second class comprises Railways to- 
wards the cost of which the working agents 
have contributed a small amount of share 
capital on which a definite rate of interest is 
guaranteed by Government and in respect 
of which they receive a share of the surplus 
profits after meeting all charges for interest 
on capital. 

Roth classes have been financed in the 
same way, through the Government pro- 
gramme, the funds for which are usunllv 
rrovided either from surnlus revenues, or 
from Ion ns forming mrt of fhf> Public Debt 
o.f nr from Debcntiu'cs Debcn- 

>uro St'^ck raised by the W'^rking Com- 
nqn»es. 

T V»r» ow^'cd ’’'^ilwa^’S ^^re 

Hmrefore nart and narcel of the Indian 
frovernmenf accounts, nnd railway finances 
are part of the general finances of India. 
Rut a convention was entered into in 
Sentember T024 bv which it was agreed to 
seoarate railway finances from the general 
finances as a tcmporaiy^ measure. 

Y TTTR SEPARATION CONVENTION 

It is nearly eigljt years since the resolu- 
tion was ad^ptQ^ by^hc legard- 


ing the separation of Railway from Gene- 
ral Finances. The resolution which is 
dated aoth September, 1924 ran as 
follows: — 

"This Assembly recommends to the 
Govemor-General-in-Council that in order 
to relieve the general budget from the 
violent fluctuations caused by the incor- 
poration therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable railways to carry out a con- 
tinuous railway policy based on the neces- 
sity of making a definite return to general 
revenues on the money expended by the 
State on Railways; 

(1) The railway finances shall be 
separated from the general finances 
of the country and the general 
revenues shall receive a definite 
annual contribution from railways 
which shall be the first charge on the 
net receipts of railways. 

(2) The contribution shall be based 
on the capital at charge and working 
results of commercial lines, and shall 
be a sum equal to one per cent, on 
the capital at charge of commercial 
lines (excluding capital contributed by 
Companies and Indian States) at the 
end of the penultimate financial year 
plus one-fifth of any siiqdus profits 
remaining after payment of this fixed 
return, subject to the condition that, if 
in any year railway revenues are in- 
sufficient to provide the percentage of 
one per cent, on the capital at charge, 
siiqdiis profits in tlic next or sub- 
sequent years will not be .deemed to 
have accrued for purposes of division 
until such deficiency has been made 
good. 

The interest on the capital at charge 
of, and the loss in working, strategic 
lines shall be borne by general re- 
venues and shall conse(iuentlv Iv- 
dorfirtcrl from the c'^ntribufi s 
' i7i ‘o arrive at ‘ho ■(■' 

amaiint onvab’o from radway to gene 
’•a I rpvennes each year. 

(^) Any siirolus remainm" a^tc*- thi 
’'nyme^it to general revenues shal b* 
imnsferred to a railway reseive; pro- 
vided that if the amount avadablc f r 
transfer to the railway re.s(?rve exceeds 
in any year three crores of rupees only 
two-thirds of the excess over Ihrci' 
crorcs shall be transferred to the rail- 
way re.serve and the remaining one 
third shall accrue to general revenues. 

(4) The railway reserve shall be 
used to secure the payment of the 
cinnual contribution to general re- 
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venues; to provide, if necessary, for 
arrears of depreciation and for writing 
down and writing off capital; and to 
strengthen the financial position of 
railways in order that the services 
rendered to the public may be improv- 
ed and rates may be reduced. 

(5) The railway administration shall 
be entitled, subject to such conditions 
as may be prescribed by the Govern- 
ment of India, to borrow temporarily 
from the capital or from the reserves 
for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or in- 
sufficient provision in the revenue 
budget subject to the obligation to 
make repayment of such borrowings 
out of the revenue budgets of sub- 
sequent years. 

(6) A Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways shall be constituted con- 
sisting of one nominated official 
member of the Legislative Assembly 
who should be chairman and eleven 
members elected by the Legislative 
Assembly from their body. The 
members of the Standing Finance Com 
mittcc for Railways shall be ex-officio 
members of the Central Advisory 
Council, which .shall consist, in addi- 
tion, of not more than one further 
nominated official member, six non- 
official members sidected from a panel 
of eight sclcted by the Council of State 
from their body and six non-official 
members selected from a panel of 
eight elected by the Legislative Assem- 
bly from their body. 

The Railway Department shall place 
the estimate of railway expenditure 
before the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways on some date prior 
to the date for the discussion of th3 
demand for grants for railways and 
shall, as far as possible, instead of the 
expenditure programme revenue show 
the expenditure under a depreciation 
fund created as per the new rules for 
charge to capital and revenue. 

(7) The railway budget shall be 
presented to the Legislative Assembly 
if possible in advance of the general 
budget and separate da]^ ^all be 
allotted for its discussion, and the 
Member in charge of railways shall 
then make a general statement on 
railway accounts and working. The 
expenditure proposed in the railway 
budget, including expenditure from 
the depreciation fund and the railway 
reserve, shall be placed before the 


Legislative Assembly in the form of 
demands for grants. The form the 
budget shall take after separation, the 
details it shall give and the number 
of demands for grants into which the 
total vole shall be divided shall be 
considered by the Railway Board in 
consultation with the proposed Stand- 
ing Finance Committee for Railways 
with a view to the introduction of im- 
provements in time for the next 
budget, if possible. 

(8) These*, arrangements shall be 
subject to periodic revision but shall 
be provisionally tried for at least three 
years. 

(9) In view of the fact that the 
Assembly adheres to the resolution 
passed in February, 1923, in favour of 
Stale management of Indian Railways, 
these arrangements shall hold good 
only so long as the East Indian 
Railway and the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway and existing State- 
managed railways remain under State 
management. But, if in spite of the 
Assembly's resolution aebovc referred 
to. Government should enter on any 
negotiations for the transfer of any of 
the above railways to Company 
management, such negotiations shall 
not be concluded until facilities have 
been given for a discussion of the 
whole matter in the Assembly. If any 
contract for the transfer of any of the 
above railways to Company manage- 
ment is concluded against the advice 
of the Assembly, the Assembly will be 
at liberty to terminate the arrangement 
in this Resolution. 

Apart from the above convention 
this Assembly further recommends — 
“(i) that the railway services 
should be rapidly Indianised, and 
further that Indians should be ap- 
pointed as Members of the Railway 
Board as early as possible, and 
(ii) that the purchases of stores 
for the State Railways ^ould be 
undertaken through the organiza- 
tion of the Stores Purchase Depart- 
ment of the Government of India." 

The above convention appears to have 
been in the nature of a compromise be- 
tween the Government and the Opposition 
at the time; the Government gave the 
undertaking contained in sub-para. (9) of 
the first para, of the Resolution and the 
assurances contained in the second para., 
in return for the arrangements as set out 
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in tho first 8 paras that were considered 
necessary for railways to carry out a con< 
liiiuous railway policy untramelled by tlie 
political exigencies of finance to which 
general revenues could be regarded las 
subject. 

Sufficient time has elapsed since the con- 
vention was entered into to allow of a re- 
trospect being made in order to get a fairly 
correct grasp of the general tendencies that 
State railways have shown under the new 
arrangements. 

VI. THH CONTRIBUTION TO 
OENURAL REVENUES 

From 1859 to 1898 (for forty consecutive 
years), the operation of Indian railways 
had not been a source of profit to the tax- 
payer. The deficits mounted up to Rs. 235 
lakhs in 1804, Rs. 236 lakhs in 1872 and 
2f)6 lakhs in 1896. The total losses up to 
1898 aggregated to the enormous sum of 
Rs. 57.80 crores and have had to be met by 
taxation. The tide turned however in 
1899, and year after year there have been 
net gains (except in 1908 and 1921) which 
achieved a record of 15.85 crores in 1918. 

The following statement shows the direct 
gain or loss ( — ) from the operation of 
railways yearly from 1858 up-to-date. 


Year. 

(In Lakhs of ] 

1858 

-65 

1859 

-110 

i8()0 

-T 20 

1861 

-151 

1862 

-167 

i 8()3 

-184 

1864 

-193 

1865 

-24 

i 860 

-94 

1867 

-165 

i86(S 

193 

1869 

-162 

1870 

-193 

1871 

-182 

1872 

-236 

1873 

-179 

1874 

- i6r 

T875 

-156 

1876 

-115 

1877 

-15 

1878 

... -207 

1879 

-157 

i8to 

-104 

1881 

-29 

1882 

-131 

1883 

-30 

1884 

-105 

1885 

-73 

1886 

-119 


Yeaij 

(In Lakhs of ] 

1887 

-212 

1888 

-223 

1889 

-185 

1890 

- 69 

1891 

-32 

1892 

'-185 

1893 

-154 

1894 

-235 

1895 

-162 

1896 

-266 

1897 

-143 

1898 

-94 

1899 

11 

IC)0O 

49 

1901 

127 

I()02 

34 

1903 

129 

1904 

316 

1905 

300 

1906 

347 

1907 

236 

1908 

-186 

Km 

124 

1910 

.303 

1911 

.568 

I9r2 

721 

1913 

718 

1914 

324 

1915 

611 

1916 

1,122 

1917 

1,487 

1918 

1,585 

1919 

9.35 

1920 

564 

1921 

•-“910 

T922 

117 

1923 

i2r 

1924 

652 

T925 

1,301 

1926 

883 

1927 

736 

1928 

1,004 

am 

643 

1930 

245 

T930-I93I 

-624 

T93I-32 

-986 

1932 ' 1933 

-1.080 

1933-1934 

-796 

1934-1935 (Revised) 

-424 

1935-1936 (Budget) 

-190 


The steady and substantial surpluses that 
the railways have been yielding during the 
last 30 years have made people forget that 
till about 1910, i.e., for over 50 years, the 
railways had been considered as more or 
less a commitment of Government in the 
interests of the administration of a large 
country and had been numbered amongst 
the benefits of British rule in India. Indian 
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railways have been regarded as commercial 
undertakings of Government only during 
the last 2 or 3 decades, and the contribu- 
tion to general revenues appears to be 
based on the idea that as the losses of the 
earlier years had been borne by the tax- 
payer, the gains of later years should rc- 
iinburse him pm LarUu. Otherwise, there 
is no reason why the total net gains should 
not have t)eeii ap])lied entirely towards 
decreasing the charges for service and in- 
creasing its scope and eflicicncy. 

The year 1933-34 is tlie last year of the 
decade since railway linaiices were separat- 
ed from the general linaiices of the State. 
Of thq ten years, the lirst six were prosper- 
ous, and the next four the reverse. J3ut 
the net results of tlie decade taken as a 
whole is a suri)lus of Ks. 20 crores and an 
accuinulat(!d balance in the depreciation 
Kund of Ks. 32 crores. 

VII. THI; ACTUAL CONTIUBUTION 

It is a moot i)oiiit whether tlie railways 
of a country arc to be run in the national 
interests nigardless of the cost of tlie siTvice 
rendered and the return on tlie outlay, or 
whether a fair return should be guaranteed 
or worked up to by inainlaining a suitable 
lt.‘vel of rfites and fares. The trend of re- 
cent opinion has been in favour of the re- 
gulation of charges in such a way as to 
yield, in the aggregate, either a 'fair return' 
on the cajntal invested or a 'standard re- 
venue' basi^d on the conception of such a 
'fair return'. Where the railways are State- 
owned and the ‘fair return' or standard re- 
\'euue yields a 'prolit' or ‘gain/ should 
such 'profit' or 'gain' be ear-marked for rail- 
way devclopmimt, or go to reduce the rate 
of ‘fair return’ or amount of 'standard re- 
venue,' or should it be appropriated by the 
State and go to dccn^asc the scale of taxa- 
tion? The convention entered into in 1924 
was in the nature of a compromise which 
divided up the net gain, and allowed of a 
moiety being utilised in tluj reduction of 
taxation and another in building up railway 
niscrves. 

We might now see how the convention 
has worked in practice. The contributions 
made to General Revenues during these 
years have licen as follows; 



Crores, Rs 

1924-25 

. 6.78 

1925-26 

• 5-49 

1926-27 

.. 6.01 

1927-28 

. 6.28 

1928-29 

. 5.23 

1929-30 

. 6.12 


Crores, Rs. 

1930- 31 ... ... 5.74 

1931- 32 ... ... 5.36* 

1932- .33 ... ... .‘5.23* 

193.3-34 (Rfviiwd) ... 5.21* 

[*l'hese were the contributions due, but 
held in abeyance owing to railway net earn 
ings being insufficient.] 

VIII. THI: RUSHUVU FUND 
During the seven years 1924-31, the rail- 
ways have contributed to (ieneral Revenues 
the magnificent sum of 41.65 crores of 

rupees or an average of nearly 6 crores of 
rupees piT annum. They had accumulat- 
ed on 31-3-3T in a Reserve Fund a sum of 
5.81 crores after paying from it 13 crores 
of rupees in the two lean yc^ars 1929-30 
and 1930-31. Of this, about half a crorc 
has been invested in certain securities, and 
the balance has bc^en wiped out in meeting 
the deficit of 1931-32, as shown below: 



C'roros, Rs. 

1924-25 

6.38 

1925-26 

3-79 

1926-27 

1.49 

1927-28 

4.57 

1928-29 

2.58 

1929-30 

-2.08 

1930-31 

-- 10.92 

T 93^-32 

-4.95 

IX. THF. 

l)I;PHI:Cl\TH>N VUNI) 


The balance in thi^ Depreciation Fund of 
about 32 crores of rupees has been got 
together as shown below. Out of this 
balance temporary loans have been made 
to railways of Fs. 22.41 crores in the three 
years ending 31SI March, 1934. 


r 924'25 

1925- 2O 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32* 

1932- 33* 

1933 - 34 * 

T 934 35 (Revised) 
i 935 - 3<5 (Budget) 


Crores, Rs. 


*dit to 

Debit to 

Mind. 

Fund. 

10.35 

7.39 

T0.67 

7.98 

ro.89 

8.05 

11.38 

10.95 

12.00 

9.60 

^2.59 

11.76 

13.07 

TI.40 

13.46 

8.26 

13.77 

6.35 

13.56 

8.00 

T 3.75 

8.00 

13-35 

9.50 


[♦The loans from the Fund during 
these years were 4.25, 10.23, 7.93, 4.25, 
and 2.00 crores of rupees respectively.] 



Taking the balances of the Reserve and 
Depreciation Funds together the H^ways 
had on the 31 March, 1931 a reserve to 
their credit of nearly 20 crores of rupees, 
after paying a contribution of nearly 42 
crores of rupees to general revenues during 
the seven years following the convention — 
an achievement of no mean order. The 
balance on the 31st March, 1932, had been 
reduced to Rs. 13 crores. 

At the end of 1993-34, the liabilities of 
railways to be met in subsequent years 
amounted to 38 crores of which 22 crores 
are to be repaid to the Depreciation Fund 
and 16 crores are due, as a first charge, to 
be paid to General Revenues. 

X. HOW THE CONTRIBUTION 
^ WAS MADE 

A study of the manner in which State 
railways managed their affairs during these 
eight years and after contributing n^iily 47 
crores of rupees to General Revenues had 
still in hand balances aggregating Rs. 13 
crores will no doubt be very interesting. In 
the figures given on p. 271, the actual 
receipts and expenses for the eight years 
have been shown; the accounts are on the 
basis of actual realisations and expendi- 
ture, in cash. 

The magnitude of the receipts from 
Indian railways depends to a very large 
extent on a good monsoon. All the b^t 
laid plans of railway administrators' gang 
'gang aft aglee* when the rains do 
not make their friendly visitations in time 
and bumper crops are not moved about the 
country. Subject to this limitation, the 
effect on railway receipts of jpolitical con- 
tentment and general economic prosperity 
is no doubt marked. A good badance of 
trade in favour of India is something of a 
guarantee of a good balance in railway 
coffers. 

Considered from this point of view, the 
variations in gross receipts during these 
eight years cannot be considered to be ex- 
tradrdinary, being 5 to 6 crores from the 
average mean despite the effect of chwges 
in accounting which have resulted in items 
of receipts being recorded as minus ex- 
penditure and vice versa. To increase the 
gross receipts, by other than purdy book- 
keq)ing methods, is never an ea^ {proposi- 
tion ; when trade is at a standi and 
povei^ and unemployment stalk the land, 
H might be ffie 1^ straw on the camel's 
back to increase the scale of rates and 
hires. Perhaps, the contraiy move is in- 
dicated, as noffiing is so wdcome tom the 
psychology point of view as the dieerful 


rendering of essential services regardless 
of cost, at times of trouble and difficulty. 

XI. LEVELS OF RATES AND FARES 

A comparison was made some time ago 
of the levels of rates on Indian railways for 
different classes of commodities with those 
prevailing on English railways by a student 
of railway economics. The figures he has 
published, which are extracted below are 
of interest in that they go to show that the 
scale of rates in India is intrinsically 
higher than that in England. Considering 
the difference in the capacity to pay of the 
two countries, there does not appear to be 
much room for an increase in the tariff 
rates. 

All the figures in the tables below are 
in terms of pies per maund per mile. 


New English Classification 


Class 

Tst 20 milea 
or any part 
of such dis- 
tance 

ext — miles 
or any part 
of such dis- 
tance 

ext 50 miles 
or any part 
of such dis- 
tance 

Remaindei 

distance 


£ 

S 5 

I 

•74 

•37 

.21 

.20 

2 


.41 

•27 

•25 

3 

.88 

•43 

•31 

•27 

4 

.90 

•47 

•35 

•30 

5 

1. 01 

•49 

•37 . 

•30 

6 

1.03 

•53 

.41 

•31 

7 

I-I 3 

.62 

•47 

. -37 

8 

1.19 

.68 

•53 

•39 

9 

1.25 

•74 

•59 

.41 

10 

1.37 

.90 

.68 

•43 

II 

1.47 

•99 

.82 

•57 

12 

1-52 

1.05 

.88 

.62 

13 

1.66 

1.13 


.68. 

14 

1.77 

1.25 

I.Q 3 

.82 

15 

1.87 

1-35 

1.15 

.90 

16 

1.97 

1.44 

2.25 

I.Q 3 

17 

2.14 

1.62 

1.31 

1.13 

18 

2.28 

1.76 

1-44 

1.25 

19 

2.65 

2.07 

1.72 

1.50 

20 

3.12 

2.44 

2.24 

t.72 

21 

4.68 

3-65 

3-37 

2.53 



and Strategic lines together, 
res in lakhs of Rupees.) 
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PRF.SCNT INDIAN CLASSIFICATION. 
Class Class rate (Maximum) 

1 ... ... .38 

2 ... ... .42 

3 ... ... .58 

4 ... ... .62 

5 ... ... .77 

6 ... ... .83 

7 ... ... .96 

8 ... ... 1.04 

9 ... ... 1-25 

10 ... ... 1.87 


I'he average miles a ton of goods is 
carried on any one of the railways in India 
is about 200 miles, and if we take it 
roughly that on the average, the bulk of 
the traffic passes over more than one rail- 
way, we might put down the average haul 
as 300 miles. Now, the rate per maund 
per mile in England for goods falling in 
the loth class for a distance of 300 miles 
is 0.58 of a pie which is less than the class 
rates in India for goods falling in the 4th 
class and above and equal to that for 
goods falling in the 3rd class. It would 
appear that the 4th class of the Indian 
classification corresponds roughly to the 
loth class of the JCnglish cla.ssificalion. 

Turning from rates for goods to fares 
for passengers, it is known that the lowest 
rates for passenger traffic arc to be found 
in India. This does not appear to have 
harmed the railways in any way ; and Sir 
William Acworth, a shrewd observer of 
srailway matters, is credited with the re- 
mark that Indian railways are probably the 
only railways in the world which are mak- 
ing a .small profit on the carriage of 
passengers. 


XII. RIEDUCTION 01* RATHS AND FARHS 

There seems to be a general consensus 
of opinion that there is little room for an 
increase in the scale of rates and fares. 


The indications are that, to battle success- 
fully with road competition, here should 
be a general reduction in short distance 
rates both for passenger and goods traffic 
with a simultaneous abolition of differences 
in class, both for passenger and goods, as 
in the case of motor bus and railway 
luggage rates. Other possible improve- 
ments are the abolition or reduction of 
terminals, and short distance charges now 
being levied on short distance traffic, the 
introduction of a general scheme of mile- 
age gradation on the continuous mileage 
on all railways intended to increase the 
average length of haul, and the extension 
of the "free" time for wharfage and 
demurrage on the advance payment of a 
rc'duccd scale of charges. 

A special committee of the Indian Rail- 
way Conference Association was appointed 
in April 1034 m connection with a pro- 
posal to revise the general classification of 
goods in India. It consisted of four 
Traffic Officers, with expert knowledge of 
rates matters and they were asked to re- 
port wliat statistics would have to bn com- 
piled, and in which w^av, in order to 
furnish the data that will be required in 
solving the problems which changes of the 
rrmernl classification on the lines suggested 
?n the nrevious pnra would oresont. Tin* 
Committee were specially asked to kec]) 
in mind the fact that the special statistics, 
thev would rreommend the* mmoliation of, 
should enable the financial effects of any 
changes in classification or rating policy to 
l>e estimated. The Committee are report- 
ed to have submitted their rey^ort, but this 
has not been published. 

XIII. THE FIELD FOR ECONOMIES 

Turning to the consideration of the 
working expenses, it will be noticed that 
while file rereipts have not shown an in- 
crease commensurate with the growth in 
the canital outlay, the working expenses 
have done so and have risen to the figure 
of about Rs. T02 crores in 1030-3T. It is 
true that there is room for economies on 
all sides ; but these economics cannot alter 
the 'fixed charges' for interest and depre- 
ciation, unless some book-keeping devices, 
are resorted to, for purely administrative 
01 political reasons. The following figures 
bring out the fact that the scope for eco- 
nomy and retrenchment is restricted to 
about a half of the total expenditure. 
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{Amount in crores of Ra,) 




1 

! 





? 

? 





s 

3 









1 . 

Cimital State worked 












Lines 

289 

400 

416 

435 

470 

491 

408 

602 

500 


2 . 

Cwital Company worked 











Lines 

364 

272 

282 

295 

266 

276 

282 

285 

286 


8. 

Capital All State Rail- 












ways 

6.5.5 

675 

701 

738 

789 

770 

788 

790 

790 

790 


(including miscellaneous 









items) 











4. 

Gross Revenue receipts ... 

101 

100 

99 

104 

104 

103 

95 

87 

84 

87 

5. 

Depreciation 

10.35 

10.67 

10.89 

11.88 

12.00 

12.59 

18.07 

18.55 

18.77 

18.50 

6 . 

Surplus profits ... 

1.42 

1.77 

1.66 

1.57 

1.50 

1.52 

1.16 

0.64 



7. 

Interest charges 

23.05 

24.82 

27.52 

28.76 

20.84 

80.47 

32.72 

88.07 

82.91 

82.58 

8 . 

Total Fixed charges 

85.72 

87.26 

40.07 

41.71 

42.98 

44.58 

46.95 

47.26 

46.68 

46.17 

9. 

Proportion at Interest 












charges to receipts 

24% 

25% 

28% 

28% 

28% 

80% 

84% 

88% 

89% 

87% 

10. 

Proportion of fixed charges 

85% 







to gross receipts 

87% 

40% 

40% 

41% 

48% 

49% 

64% 

56% 

54% 

11. 

Total Working Expenses ... 

88.40 

91.81 

1)2.63 

94.64 

98.69 

100.74 

102.02 

97.03 

94.66 

94.71 

12. 

Proportion of fixed charges 












to working expenses 

40% 

40% 

43% 

44% 

44% 

44% 

46% 

50% 

49% 

40% 


The percentage of the fixed charges on 
the total gross receipts has increased steadi- 
ly from year to year from 35 per cent, in 
1924-25 to 56 per cent, in 1932-33. Even 
if the gross receipts of 1930-31 had reached 
the top figure of Rs. T04 crores, the percent- 
age would have been about 45 per cent., the 
highest percentage on record. If the ratio 
of these charges to the gross receipts have 
to revert to the 35 per cent, in 1924-25 
the yearly gross receipts should be increasy* 
ed to the enormous figure of 134 crores, 
a remote possibility. If the ratio is to be 
maintained at the mean figure of 40 per 
cent., it would still be necessary to earn 
a sum of Rs. 117 crores as gross receipts, 
a figure that has never been reached 
before. 

It might be supposed that the provision 
that is being made for depreciation each 
year is more generous than is warranted by 
the actual deterioration or obsolescence of 
the assets, and that a safer index to the 
trend of things will be the ratio of the 
interest charges to the gross receipts which 
has increased from about 24 per cent, in 
1924-25 to about 39 per cent, in 1932-33. 
To get back to the 1924-25 ratio, it would 
be necessary to earn a^ut Rs. 136 crores as 
gross receipts, while to achieve the ratio of 
the steady years 1926-29 the receipts will 
have to be about Rs. 117 crores. the figure 
that was arrived at, taking the depreciation 
also into consideration. 

The proportion which the ‘fixed charges' 
bear to the total charges has varied in these 
years from 40 per cent, to 49 per cent., 
and as retrenchment can affed only the 
varying charges, the percentage is likely to 
increase in the next few years. 

35 


XIV. JOB ANALYSIS 

The services of an efficiency expert of 
the London. Midland and Scottish Railway 
were requisitioned twice during the year to 
report on the methods to be adopted iiy 
India to increase the efficiency of railwa^y 
operation and to bring about economics 
therein. The methods he has recommenrii- 
ed resolve themslves into an inten?^ve 
examination of all avenues of oper<^i'nn 
which goes by the caption of /**Job- 
analysis**. An organisation has b'®cn set 
upon each railway of a more or Ic^*^ semi- 
permanent nature to carry on ths^ work. 


officially stated 

to be as ^own : 

Cost of -Job 'fevings 

Railway. 

analysis’ 

organisation. 

Rs. 

Effected, 

Rs. 

E. I. Rly. 

77,691 

liorOsa 

G. I. P. Rly. 

56,680 

4,15,9)0 

N. W. Rly. 

82,000 

12,66,741 

E. B. Rly. 

68,000 

2,14,864 

Total 

2,88,160 

29,50,558 


^Only estimated annual figure. 

The reduction in working expenses of 
1933-34 2LS compared with those of the pre- 
vious year is about a third of a crore and 
most of it is apparently due to nothing 
other than the economics from ‘Job- 
analysis.* 

XV. THE PROVISION FOR 
DEPRECIATION 

Previous to 1924, Indian railways did 

not set apart any sum annually to provide 
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for the depreciation of assets that had not 
been corrected by the expenditure incurred 
in the year on renewals and replacements. 
During the War, the expenditure on 
renewals and replacements was greatly 
restricted and railway property had deterio- 
rated very considerably in value. The 
postponment of the expenditure on re- 
newals and replacements led to the 
companies working State railways earning 
large surplus profits in accordance with the 
provisions of their respective contracts, but 
their extra earnings were at the cost of the 
State and of the tax-payer. Tn the post- 
war years, larger funds had to be provided 
annually for expenditure on renewals and 
replacements to overtake and correct the 
deterioration of assets during the War. 

For thase reasons, a Depreciation Fund 
was started, as provided for in the Conven- 
tion of September, 1924. The original in- 
tention was, no doubt to make it applicable 
to Company-managed railways also, so 
that the surplus profits of the Companies 
might not be enormously increased by 
purely adventitious circumstances. The 
Companies would not accept the arrangc- 
uent, and there was no alternative but 
h keep such an account for the Company 
rAilwa5^s outside their accounts and set 
apart an annual sum from the net earnings 
accruing to Government after the com- 
panies had been given their surplus profits 
in accordance ^v^th the old practice. This 
has been done, and a Depreciation Fund 
account is being maintained by Government 
for Cofppany-managed railways, outside 
the regutjir accounts. 

XVI. DIFFERENT RULES FOR 
COMPANY LINES. 

Before the Depreciation Fund was insti- 
tuted-, the rules of allocation of expenditure 
between Capital and Revenue had been 
yfery strict. Nothing was chargeable to 
capital unless there was, not only an in- 
crease in the cost, but also a definite and 
substantial improvement in service. The 
variations in price levels of different times 
were not allowed to lead to over-capitali- 
sation, and original costs were converted 
into the probable costs of replacement (at 
the time of replacement) to determine 
whether the cost of the new asset provided 
in replacement was more or less than those 
of the old. Renewals of permanent-way 
carried a charge to palital only on the 
basis of the extra weights of rails and 
sleepers put in ; reconstruction of bridges 
was similarly allocated only on the basis 
of the incr^se ip thp yireight of girders ; 


and no charge lay to capital when rolling 
stock was renewed unless there was an 
increase in the tractive effort of locomotives, 
the floor area of carriages, and the carry- 
ing capacity of wagons. 

These well-tried rules of conservative 
finance were altered for State-managed 
railways with the creation of the Depre- 
ciation Fund, and charges were admitted 
to capital on the simple basis of cost. The 
immediate effect of the new rules of allo- 
cation wad to lead to the over-capitalisation 
of railways, and the understatement of the 
charge to revenue. As the works under 
construction in 1924 were also allocated on 
this basis the effect of these rules was to 
some extent retrospective. The Fund was 
started with a ‘nil* balance, and the annual 
provision* for depreciation was made on the 
straight line method of accounting for this 
on the basis of the lines of certain of the 
more important assets. The immediate 
benefit of this arrangement was that it 
admitted of expenditure being incurred 
freely from capital funds without the con- 
nected charges, (allocatable to revenue 
\mdcr the old arrangements and now met 
from the Depreciation Fund) affecting the 
working expenses of the year. This had 
always been in the nature of a stranglehold 
on the spending capacity of railways, under 
the old systems, and it had become a rather 
common occurrence for capital funds to be 
provided only to be returned largely 
unspent. 

One effect of the distinction in the niles 
of allocation between Company and State- 
managed railways is that the expenditure 
incurred on these railways on the replace- 
ment of assets is no longer comparable. To 
replace the same assets, the expenditure in- 
curred from revenue by a Company- 
managed railway would be more than that 
incurred by a State-managed railway from 
the Depreciation Fund. Till recently, 
there was another complication due to the 
Company-worked railways crediting the 
present cost of materials removed from the 
line in reduction of their expenditure on 
renewals and replacements while the State- 
worked railways credited these adventitious 
receipts to the working expenses of the 
year. 

The following figures indicate the annual 
provision for depreciation charged to work- 
ing expenses and the annual expenditure 
incurred from the Depreciation Fund ; the 
figures in the Government accounts worked 
out for Company-managed railways have 
been shown separately. The balances left 
pyer in the Fund each year are given also. 
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Depreciation Fund : 
In Crores of Rupees. 



to 

iind 

to 

iind 

Balance 

Cr. to 
Fund 


1 


.A 

( 5 ^ 

2 

ig 24 r 25 

... 4.86 8.60 

1.26 5.49 

8.79 

1.70 

1025-26 

... 6.88 4.88 

2.00 4.29 

3.61 

0.68 

1026-27 

... 6.89 5.14 

1.25 4.50 

2.91 

1.59 

1027-28 

... 6.78 6.42 

0.81 4.65 

4.58 

0.12 

1028-20 

... 7.11 5.52 

1.59 4.88 

4.08 

0.80 

1029-80 

... 7.97 6.08 

1.89 4.62 

5.68 

- 1.06 

1080-81 

... 8.80 6.82 

1.98 4.76 

5.08 

- 0.82 

1081-82 

... 8.55 5.08 

8.52 4.92 

3.24 

1.68 

Total 


14.80 


5.19 


All State Railways. 




Cr. to 

Dr. to 

Net 


Fund 

Fund 

accretion 

1082-88 

18.77 

6.85 


7.42 

1988-84 

18.56 

8.00 


5.56 

1084-85 

18.75 

8.00 


5.75 

1985-86 

18.25 

9.50 


8.75 


The figures in the above table are inter- 
esting from another point of view. While 
the annual balances on the State Railways 
have increased steadily from 1.23 crores in 
1926 to Rs. 1.98 crores in 1930-31, they 
decreased steadily on the Company-manag- 
ed railways. This is due mostly to the 
fact, that on the latter, the rules of allo- 
cation force a larger debit to depreciation. 
Had the State-run railways followed the 
same rules of allocation as the Company- 
worked lines, the balances in the Depre- 
ciation Fund would necessarily have been 
very much smaller. That is to say, the 
present balances in the Fund are artificial 
and due, in a large measure, to the 'over 
capitalisation' resulting from the cost basis 
of allocation ; a temporary relief in the 
annual expenditure has been obtained, but 
through an increase in the recurring charges 
for interest which have grown from 
Rs. 23.90 crores in 1924-25 to Rs. 32.72 
crores in 1930-31, i.e., by nearly 8.82 crores 
of rupees. 

XVII. RAILWAY DEPRECIATION 
FUND AND OVER-CAPITALISATION 

The view has been held that, while it is 
essential for a commercial undertaking to 
run a depreciation fund, it is not so very 
important for a public utility service of a 
permanent nature, so long as a stringent 
progpmme of renewals and replacements is 
coi^stently followed and the rules of allo- 
cation of expenditure to capital are on the 
conservative basis of improvement. Th^e 
is something to be said in favour of this 
view, according to which the accounts of 


most of the English railways are still being 
kept. 

The principal argument against a Fund 
is that expenditure from the Fund is not 
automatically controlled by a cast-iron link 
to the year's resources, and that there is 
room for a certain amount of extravagance. 
It there are no funds in the Capital budget 
or the Revenue budget, c.xpeiiditure can 
still be incurred trom me Fund or allocated 
thereto. The cost basis of allocation re- 
quires the original cost ol the replaced asset 
to be known ; and as this is not readily 
available in most cases, it is merely esti- 
mated. 't he charge to capital depends un- 
fortunately on the accuracy of these esti- 
mates, while under the old system, the 
charge was a small percentage of the new 
cost in most of the more important types 
of renewals. The room for consequent 
mis-classilication of expenditure is rather 
great under the new system of allocation. 

The theory is advanced that it would be 
a step in the right direction to revert to the 
old principles of allocation of charges 
between capital and revenue on the im- 
provement basis, and simultaneously aban- 
don the Fund, the accounting lor the 
transactions of which has enormously in- 
creased accounting and clerical work in all 
directions. The experience of the past 8 
or 9 years has been valuable in indicating 
that the average annual depreciation of the 
wasting assets is in the neighbourhood of 
12 crores of rupees and this ligure couM be 
used as an index by which the scale of 
renewals and replacements of each year can 
be judged and controlled. If for extra- 
ordinary reasons the actual expenditure on 
replacements and renewals were very much 
less than this figures, a suitable lump sum 
could be set apart from the revenues of 
the year for utilisation in later years, with- 
out the complicated accounting for a 
Depreciation Fund. 

XVIll. DEPRECIATION FUND 
BALANCES 

There are certain circumstances which 
indicate that the high balances of the fund 
do not necessarily imply that the contribu- 
tions are on an extravagant basis. 

(i) No provision was made at the in- 
ception o{ the fund for arrears of deprecia- 
tion which were estimated at nearly Rs. 20 
crores by a committee that examined the 
question ini 1922. The amount in the fund 
is necessarily veiy much less than the value 
of the expired life of the existing assets. 

(ft) The balances do not form a veiy 
high percentage of the capital at charge 
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though they form an increasingly heavier 
percentage. The figures are as follows : — 

(Crores of rupees.) 


n 

ipital at 
Charge 

eprecia- 
tion Fund 
balance 

1 

0 

s 

ts 


0 

P 


1927-28 

... 7,14 

9.01 

1.8% 

1028-29 

... 7,89 

11.41 

1.8% 

1929-80 

... 7,70 

12.24 

1.6% 

1080-81 

... 7,88 

18.92 

1..8% 

1981-82 

. 7,00 

19.12 

2.4% 

1082-83 

... 7.90 

26.54 

8.4% 

1088-84 ... 

... 7,90 

82-10 

4.8% 

1084-35 

... ... 

87.85 

... 

1085-86 ... 

... 

41.60 

... 


The accretions to the fund during the last 
three years are abnormally high owing to 
comparatively low expenditure as a result 
of financial stringency. The average annual 
increase during the first seven years is Rs. 2 
crores ; during the next three it is over 
Rs. 6 crors. On the assumption that the fund 
would normally have grown at the rate of 
Rs. 2 crores a year — ^the average of the first 
seven more or less normal years— the 
balances at the end of 1933-34 can be taken 
at about Rs. 20 crores and equal to 2^ per 
cent, of the capital at charge. This cannot 
be considered a high figure seeing that the 
Depreciation Fund balances of the 4 British 
Railways are in the neighbourhood of 4 per 
cent, of their capital. 

(m) The contribution to the fund is pro- 
portionate to the assets in existence at 
present, whereas the withdrawals are pro- 
portionate to the assets in existence years 
ago which are falling due for replacement 
or renewal now. It follows that in a 
rapidly expanding concern like Indian rail- 
ways the contributions must be inevitably 
much in excess of the withdrawals, and a 
difference of Rs. 2 crores between the annual 
contributions to the fund and the annual 
withdrawals, which was the average in 
normal times, can hardly be consider^ too 
high. 

(iv) The capital at charge has increased 
from 1923-24 to 1931-32 by Rs. 170 crores, 
and the aprropriation to the Depreciation 
Fund has correspondingly increased by 
Rs. 3.42 crores from 1924-25 to 1932-33. No 
withdrawals from the fund would be neces- 
sary on account of these newly created assets 
for a long time to come. 

(u) Indian railways are still comparative- 
ly young ; many of our assets have still a 


long useful life and their turn to be renewed 
or replaced is still far distant. Out of the 
total estimated contribution of Rs. 13]^ crores 
on account of all State Railways excluding 
worked lines in 1933-34 about Rs. 30 lakhs 
are in respect of assets with an average life 
of 200 years, about Rs. 43 lakhs in respect 
of assets with an estimated life of 125 years, 
and Rs. 171 lakhs in respect of assets with a 
life of 60 years. 

(ut) In most of the years since the se- 
paration, Railways have been replacing 
assets bought when prices were compara- 
tively low and paying contribution on 
assets bought at higher prices. The with- 
drawals from the fund have, therefore, been 
exceptionally low, while the appropriations 
to it have ^n particularly high. In later 
years the position might be different. 

(vti) The rules provide that it is only 
when whole units are replaced that a charge 
representing the original cost, should be 
made to the Fund. When partial renewals 
aro effected, no charge is made to the 
Fund. The cost is debited to Revenue-— 
repairs and maintenance. As Sir Arthur 
Dickinson pointed out, an asset may be 
renewed partially many times during its 
life. 

On the other hand there are certain 
factors which have operated in the opposite 
direction and tended to retard fhe growth 
of the fund: — 

(») Railways had a comparatively ambi- 
tious programme of works (including re- 
newals) in the years immediately following 
the institution of the fund.' In more recent 
years, though the programme of renewals 
has suffered considerable reduction, scrap- 
ing of assets— -particularly rolling stock — 
without replacement has resulted in large 
withdrawals from the Fund. 

(») Premature renewals (specially of 
permanent-way, in order to find second- 
hand rails for new constructions and to 
stren^en the main line track to carry 
heavier engines to deal with increased 
traffic) have been effected to a large ex- 
tent; and, under a mistaken inteipretation 
of &e rules, the original cost of the asset 
renewed was in all such cases debited to the 
fund even when the asset had not beoi 
uisposed of, but merely transferred else- 
where ; for instance, when a length ^ of 
permanent-way was removed from its origi- 
nal position and r&-laid elsewhere on the 
line. 
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It may be added that apart from the high 
balances of the fund there is no evidence at 
present to justify the conclusion that the 
present estimated lives are too low. The 
experience since the starting of the fund has 
been too short and on the whole too 
abnormal to justify any conclusions on the 
question but it must be remembered that 
these lives were adopted after investigation 
by an expert committee consisting of an 
Engineer, a Locomotive Officer and an 
Accounts Officer and were based on the past 
experience of Railways. Secondly a com- 
parison of the lives adopted on Indian rail- 
ways with those adopted for similar assets 
by the London and North Eastern Railway 
does not suggest that the former have been 
under-estimated. Finally there is Sir Arthur 
Dickinson’s recommendation that in no case 
should be greater life than 50 years be fixed 
for any railway asset, and that in the case 
of electrical apparatus, the maximum should 
be 25 years. His reason for making this 
recommendation was that in fixing normal 
lives sufficient account had perhaps not been 
taken of obsolescence. 

XIX. INTEREST CHAROES 

The steady growth of the interest charges, 
as an important factor in the diminution of 
the net return from Indian railways has 
been commented upon elsewhere. Of the 
32.72 . crores of interest charges met in 
1930-31, 20.74 crores were in respect of 
State-worked lines and 11.95 crores in 
respect of Company-worked lines, roughly a 
third of the total. The total interest charges 
on English debt of various kinds, such as 
Sterling debt. Company's share capital, 
debentures and debenture stock ag^egated 
about 5j million pounds sterling, which con- 
verted at the average rate of exchange, is 
equal to about 7.40 crores of rupees or 
roughly a fourth of the total interest charges. 
Of the rest of the 25.32 crores, the lion's 
share is interest on capital outlay provided 
by Government. 

The method of calculating interest on rail- 
way capital outlay is somewhat peculiar. It 
is calculated at the fixed rate of 3.3252 per 
cent, on the total outlay as on the 31st 
March, 1917, and at an average rate of 
interest on all capital outlay after that date. 
This average rate of interest has varied 
slightly in recent years owing to the higher 
interest charges on recent borrowings. The 
figures for the last few years are as 
as follows: — 

per cent. 

1919- 20 ... ... 59328 

1920- 21 ... ... 5*1979 

1921- 22 ... ... 6.1038 


477 


1922-33 

548 

1923-34 

569 

1924-25 

5-54 

1925-26 

5-66 

1926-27 

5-43 

1927-28 

538 

1928-29 

563 

1929-30 

5-31 


It had been the practice hitherto to 
obtain the average rate of interest applicable 
in any year by dividing the total interest 
charges for all railways, actually payable on 
all loans floated by the Government of India 
after 1916-17 by the nominal amount of the 
debt outstanding. This method did not 
allow for loans floated at a premium or 
discount. Most of these loans having been 
floated at a discount, the actual rate of 
interest applied has been naturally less than 
the actual cost of borrowing. It was wisely 
decided to apply the correct rate obtained 
by dividing the total interest charges, not by 
the nominal amount of the outstanding debt 
but by the actual amount realised for the 
nominal amounts. This has resulted in an 
increase of approximately one-third of one 
per cent, in the rate and about a crore in^ 
the interest charges borne by railway 
revenues. 

It might not be out of place to observe 
here that, on the separation of Railway from 
General Finances in 1924-25, the Railway 
capital account was permanently debited 
with the balance on 31st March, 1924 of the 
capital liability involved in the purchase of 
railways under redemption by Annuities and 
Sinking Funds. As a consequence of this 
arrangement, the Railway Revenue Account 
is charged with the full interest in respect of 
the liability outstanding on 31st March, 1924 
(included under the head Interest on Sterling 
Debt) and the balance required to make up 
the total annuity .payment and the Sinking 
Fund charges is borne by General Revenues, 
thus giving a legitimate relief to the railway 
budget. As an exception to this arrange- 
ment, the charges for the Discount Sinking 
Fund for the old Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way, created for the redemption of debt in- 
curred in excess of money raised for the 
purchase of the Railway, are still debitable 
to the Railway Revenue Account. 

These Sinking Funds were established in 
connection with the Eastern Bengal, North 
Western and East Indian Railways to re- 
deem India 3J and 3 per cent. Stock issued 
in lieu of Annuity or Debenture Stock. They 
have been appli^ to the purchase of Indian 
stock of the denomination offering the best 
yield 
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One of the most vigorous criticisms made 
by the Acworth Committee was that the 
economic development of India had suffered 
enormously owing to the utter failure of 
Government to lay out sufficient borrowed 
money in railways at a time when the rates 
of interest were comparatively low. Lord 
Inchcape said that it would have paid Gov- 
ernment in the earlier years to borrow funds 
at I or i\ per cent, higher than the market 
rate at that time. He stated, in giving evi- 
dence before the Acworth Committee, “If 1 
had a railway and wanted the money, and 
saw the trade there, I should raise the 
money, even if I had to pay 7J or 8 per 
cent.“ — an opinion which ^ould, no doubt, 
have been remembered at the time of decid- 
ing upon the postponement of the acquisi- 
tion of the Bengal and North Western and 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon Railways. 

The Acworth Committee said : 

“Had the Government thought fit to 
borrow money even at a rate considerably 
higher than the rate of net return that the 
railways could earn on it, we believe its 
action would have been abundantly justified. 
But in fact the Indian Government never 
needed for many years previous to 1914 to 
face this position. A reference to the curve 
of net revenue given in the Administration 
Report on Railways in India will show that, 
though in the earlier years the interest on 
railway capital had to be met partly out of 
taxation, for the last 43 years the net earn- 
ings of the capital invested in Indian Rail- 
ways has never sunk below 4 per cent. For 
the last 20 years it has only three times sunk 
below 5 per cent., and this result was attain- 
ed though a substantial sum had been charg- 
ed against revenue for repayment of capital 
and in spite of the fact that a not inconsid- 


erable part of the total mileage had been 
built not on commercial grounds but for 
strategic purposes. Now the average rate 
payable by the Government of India on this 
borrowed money is about 3! per cent. We 
are unable with these figures before us to 
find any justification for the policy which 
has been persistently pursued of starving 
the development of Indian Railways." 

It is likely that the Acworth Committee 
had in mind the construction of lines in suit- 
able areas and the building of stock to keep 
abreast of the traffic that was actually offer- 
ing, and not the provision of increased faci- 
lities or luxuries, such as a faster service, or 
better appointed carriages, or more expen- 
sive wagons or station buildings of architec- 
tural beauty. A good portion of the capital 
spent on railways during the last 14 or 15 
years has apparently been invested in the 
latter directions and so failed to yield a com- 
mensurate return. 

XX. STATE VERSUS COMPANY- 
MANAGEMENT 

The capital at charge on the 31st March, 
1931, of State-owned railways was 783.32 
crores of rupees. Of this 497.91 crores 
appertain to lines worked by the State and 
281.97 crores to lines worked by Companies, 
the balance being made up of miscellaneous 
items. While the return on the capital of 
State-worked railways was 2.85 per cent, 
and resulted in a loss of over 6.5 crores of 
rupees after meeting interest and other 
charges, the Company-managed railways 
showed a return of 4.76 per cent, and regis- 
tered a small gain of 31.64 lakhs of rupees. 
The corresponding figures of rate of return 
and net financial result for the last few years 
are shown below and are full of interest. 


Percentage 0 f N e t 

1928-24 

1984-85 

1929-26 

1926-27 

1C 

GO 

1928-29 

1920-80 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1082-88 

Revenue Receipt 

1. Oni^apital at 
charge : State 
Rys. ... 

8-64% 

S-88% 

4-94% 

4-49% 

4-81% 

4-59% 

8-81% 

2-85% 

2-64% 

2-87% 

2. On Capital at 
charge : Com- 
pany Rys. 

5-92% 

6'29% 

6-29% 

6-70% 

6-07% 

8-98% 

807% 

4-76% 

3-74% 

8-46% 

Net gain or loss to 
Govt. : State Rys. 

-87 

499 

In Lakhs of Rupees 

867 868 497 

260 

—80 

—688 

—769 

—776 

Net gain or loss to 
Govt. : Coy. Rys. 

690 

842 

816 

878 

808 

888 

828 

82 

—215 

-287 

Total gain or loss (in- 
cluding Misc.) 

641 

1,987 

869 

721 

1,018 

689 

284 

—624 


-1,068 


The figures in the above table show how 
very consistently the Company-managed 
State railways have yielded a better return 
than the State-managed railwa}^. This is 


somewhat remarkable considering that, while 
the State railways meet from Capital all the 
extra cost of replacing an asset, the Com- 
pany railways meet such expenditure from 
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Revenue. The State-worked lines include record can never be reached again, as the 

the strategic lines of the Frontier, but even adventitious paper credits to working ex- 

after making an allowance for the loss on penses will not recur, 

these lines, the Company lines show a better 

result. The record of 1924-25 of a net gain ***■ COMPANY LINES MORE 

of over 13 crores is accounted for partially ECONOMICALLY RUN? 

by the State railways changing their rules of The following figures for individual State 

allocation in that year and charging very and Company railways would appear to go 

large amounts to Capital, that would have far in justifying the impression that Corn- 

otherwise been charged to revenue in the pany railways are generally more cconomi- 

same way as on the Company lines. This cally run. 


STATE RAILWAYS Percentage of net earnings on total capital at charge 

State-Managed 1924-2.5 192.5-2(i 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1020 -30 1930-31 1931-82 1982-: 


Eastern Bengal 

4.25 

8.89 

5.25 

5.28 

4.98 

4.19 

2.20 

1.62 

1.56 

East Indian 

6.09 

6.07 

5.65 

6.13 

5.79 

5*08 

4.22 

4.12 

4.18 

Great Indian 

7.73 

6.18 

5.57 

5.49 

4.66 

4.00 

2.63 

2.41 

2.57 

North Western (Commercial) - . 

7.42 

3.86 

8.99 

4.78 

4.79 

3.78 

8.23 

2.95 

2.77 

Burma ... 

. 

... 





8.00 

2.48 

2.18 

Company-Managed 

Assam- Bengal 

3.02 

8.94 

4.11 

4.67 

4.40 

3.18 

3.05 

2.60 

1.39 

Bombay- Bar oda 

8.03 

7.09 

6.12 

6.16 

7.21 

6.3(i 

.5.19 

5.63 

5.(10 

M.&S. M. 

6.86 

8.,57 

6.67 

6.37 

8.22 

7.23 

6.00 

6.19 

5.58 

South Indian 

8.72 

7.98 

8.13 

6.79 

6.87 

6.68 

5.43 

5.11 

5.11 

Private-owned 

Bengal & N. Western 

9.35 

10.25 

11.12 

11.43 

10.35 

9.82 

7.96 

7.82 

8.80 

Kohilkand Ik Kumaun 

7.9.5 

9.85 

7.S8 

8.51 

8.03 

7.24 

7.00 

6.67 

7.58 

Nizam’s State (B. Gauge) 

9.71 

9.60 

9.11 

9.87 

9.46 

9.87 

8.00 

0.72 

6.04 

„ „ (M. Gauge) 

9.39 

7.89 

8.94 

9.31 

9.41 

7.88 

... 


... 


Individual figures in the above tabic for 
each railways are not strictly comparable, as 
the State-managed lines generally set aside 
more for depreciation than the expenditure 
incurred on replacements and renewals; but 
the general tendency for economical manage- 
ment shown by Company-managed railways 
is unmistakable. The results of operation 
of State-managed railways have tapered off 
much more quickly during these years than 
those of Company-managed railways, 
whether owned by the State or not. 

XXII. THE RETURN ON CAPITAL 

The rates of return on the capital at charge 
of all State-owned railways taken together 
for several years are given below. The signs 
of deterioration are rather pronounced. 
1913-14 ... ... 5.01 per cent 

1921 - 22 ... ... 2.64 

1922 - 23 ... ... 4.38 

1923 - 24 ... ... 5-24 

1924 - 25 ... ... 5-85 

1925 - 26 ... ... 5-31 

1926 - 27 ... ... 5.05 

1927 - 28 ... ... 5.41 

1928 - 29 ... ... 5.22 

1929 - 30 ... ... 4-65 

1930- 31 ••• ••• 3-70 

1931- 32 ••• ••• 3 - i 6 

1932 - 33 — ••• 2.88 

1933 - 34 (approx.) ... 3.10 ,, 


Thanks to the funds for railway construc- 
tion having been borrowed in the earlier 
years at rates of interest varying from 3 to 4 
per cent., a return of only 4.32 per cent, 
on the 783 crorcs of capital at charge on 
30 - 3-31 would have been sufficient to stave 
off a loss. Taking State-managed railways 
separately, we find that a return of 4.16 per 
cent, would have been sufficient to balance 
the accounts, while the corresponding figure 
for Company-managed railways would be 
somewhat higher (approximately 4.65 per 
cent.) due to the surplus profits and higher 
rates of interest on the Company’s capital 
having to be met in the case of the latter. 

The above figures of * 'rates of return” on 
capital outlay do not correspond to the rates 
of dividend earned by commercial concerns. 
The latter generally represent the yield on 
the ordinary capital of the undertaking, 
after the pa 5 mient of interest on loans and 
debentures, and depend upon the proportion 
of such loans to the total capital and the 
terms thereof. The Bengal and North West- 
ern Railway has, for several years, been 
declaring huge dividends to its shareholders, 
although the actual "rates of return” have 
been only between 8 and 12 per cent. 

The scale of railway financial operations 
is so large that a small difference in the per- 
centage of return accounts for a large differ- 
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ence in the surplus or deficit, as evidenced 
by the following figures: 



Percentage of 

Net gain or loss 

Year 

Net Earnings 

to Government 


on Capital (In Lakhs of Rs.) 

1923-24 

... 5.24 

6.41 

1924-25 

... 584 

12,87 

1925-26 

••• 5-23 

8,69 

1926-27 

••• 4-95 

7,21 

1927-28 

- 5 30 

10,15 

1928-29 

... 5.08 

6,59 

1929-30 

... 4.49 

2.54 

1930-31 

- 3-53 

-6,24 


1931- 32 302 -9,86 

1932- 33 2.88 -10,80 

It is possible to use a statistical figure for 
the comparison of the results of working of 
the different classes of railways which avoids 
the difficulty mentioned above of the differ- 
ence between State and Company lines about 
the provision for depreciation. This is the 
percentage that ordinary working expenses 
exclusive of the expenditure on replacements 
and renewals bear to the gross earnings. 
The following are the comparative figures 
for several years: 


PERCENTAGES 


State-Managed 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-80 1980-81 1081-82 1082-88 


East Indian 

51*84 

51*15 

51*29 

52*70 

50*06 

5*2*02 

54*12 

52*08 

51*97 

Eastern Bengal 

58*94 

60*82 

54*28 

58 01 

55*88 

56*71 

64*88 

65-26 

65*80 

Northwestern 

54*13 

55*80 

57*52 

60*04 

60*59 

68*22 

66*69 

62*54 

62*58 

Great Indian 

Company-Managed 

54*11 

62*52 

60*62 

46*87 

55*14 

58*07 

68*41 

60*88 

59*75 

Assam-Bengal 

55*07 

51*40 

50*20 

47*12 

49*48 

.55*20 

56*81 

59*78 

65*70 

Bombay-Baroda 

49*65 

52*84 

54*58 

52*82 

52*07 

58*22 

56*73 

58*16 

52*49 

M. 5e S. M. 

46*68 

47*87 

4900 

45*50 

48*57 

48*29 

49*69 

40*55 

48*28 

South Indian 

50*24 

50*01 

47*57 

44*44 

46*76 

45*48 

49 80 

49*80 

50*67 


XXIII. PURCHASE OF LINES BY 
THE STATE 

The convention of September, 1924, 
appears to envisage a tacit undertaking by 
Government to transfer to State-management 
the railways which were operated by Com- 
panies as and when the contracts with these 
latter expired. Since the convention was 
agreed to, the East Indian, Great Indian 
Peninsula and Burma Railways have come 
under State management and certain pri- 
vately-owned lines, such as the Southern 


Punjab Railway (7 crores), have been pur- 
chased. But the policy of Government's 
assuming the management of these railways 
have received a check in recent years and 
the contracts with the Companies managing 
the Bengal and North Western, the Rohil- 
kand and Kumaon and the Assam Bengal 
Railways have had to be renewed for differ- 
cent periods. The two former are privately- 
owned railways which have for several years 
been yielding a return on the outlay of much 
over 6J per cent., as the following table will 
show : 


1928-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-80 1980-81 1981-82 


B. &N.W. 9'84 9-86 10'25 

R. &K. ... 8-85 7-95 9 85 

Under normal circumstances it would have 
apparently been in the interests of the tax- 
payer to have arranged to acquire these lines 
with the help of borrowed funds on the 31st 
December, 1932, but due, perhaps almost 
entirely to the difficulty of raising loans, 
these contracts with the railways have been 
extended for another five years, the terms 
and conditions being altered slightly in 
favour of the State. 

The contract with the Assam Bengal Rail- 
way, which is a State-owned railway, could 
have been terminated on the 31st December, 
1931, but it was considered that it would not 
be financially profitable to purchase the 
Company's interest in the railway and the 


11*12 11*48 10*35 9*82 7*96 7*88 

7*88 851 808 7*24 7-09 6*67 

contract continues automatically for another 
10 years, i.e., up to the 31st December, 
1941. Amongst the reasons advanced 
against the immediate assumption of State 
control of this railway were the following : 

(0 The loss of Indian income-tax on 
the Company's earnings. 

(ti) The high interest charges that 
would be payable on the sum required to 
meet the purchase price. 

(fit) The possible postponement of the 
beginning of important projects such as 
the Bombay Sind connection and the 
Decca Aricha Railway, were funds divert- 
ed to the transfer of the Assam Bengal 
Railway. 
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(iv) The probability of the assumption 
of the State management of the railway 
leading to an increase in the cost of stan 
and the consequent reduction of the net 
earnings. It will be noticed that all these 
reasons could be advanced with almost 
equal strength against the transfer to the 
State of any Company-managed railway. 

XXIV. PURCHASE OF RAILWAY STORES 

According to the convention of 1924^ 
Government was committed to the under- 
taking that the purchase of stores for the 


State Railways should be undertaken through 
the organization of the Stores Purchase 
Department of the Government. The sig- 
nificance of this undertaking lies in the belief 
that the latter department owes its genesis to 
the policy of Government to encourage 
Indian industries and make its purchases 
of stores, wherever possible, in India itself. 
The following figures give some indication 
of the scale of purchases of State Railways 
in one year and the vital influences this must 
necessarily have on the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the country. 


Value of Railway materials purchased. 

(In Crores of Rs ) 
Valuk of Imported Materials 





Total 

Purchase 

1932-33 

irchaset 

direct 

Purch 

through 
Agents in 
India 

Tot 

Impor 

materi 

Vidue of 

ndigenou! 

materials 

Total 
Parch ses 
1931 82 

Total 

Purchai 

1930-8 

Pi 

Rolling Stock ... 



1*83 

0*47 

0*57 

1*04 

0*29 

8*29 

6*44 

8*91 

Tools and Stores 


... 

8-11 

0*18 

1*42 

1*55 

1*56 

8*74 

5*68 

7*14 

Permanent Way 

... 

... 

2*07 

0*03 

0*12 

0*15 

1*92 

8*68 

4*05 

5*56 

Electric Plant 
Building; and Station 

materials and 

0*63 

0*14 

0*48 

0*62 

0*01 

0*87 

1*40 

2*16 

^ fencing 

... 


0*18 

0*01 

0*10 

0*11 

0*07 

0*20 

0*57 

0*57 

Bridge Work ..._ 



0*18 


0*07 

0*07 

0*06 

0*15 

0*82 

0*53 

Workshop Machinery 
Engineer’s Plant 



0*25 

odr 

0*18 

0*25 

... 

0*26 

0*46 

0*66 

... 


0*14 

0*08 

0*10 

0*18 

0*01 

0*14 

0*28 

0*44 

Other materials* 

• 

... 


8*28 

... 

0*80 

0*80 

2'98 

8*57 

4*60 

4*10 


Total 

... 

11*04 

0*88 

8*88 

4*21 

6*88 

15*90 

2875 

30*06 


* Other materials consist of coal and cuke, stone, brick, lime and ballast, etc. 


From a comparison of the figures for the 
purchase of Stores in recent years given 
above, with those for the earlier years shewn 
on p. 282, interesting inferences can be 
drawn. The hectic buying of materials 
immediately after the Great War must 
have had repercussions in many directions. 

XXV. PURCHASE THROUGH THE INDIAN 
STORES DEPARTMENT 

The value of the annual purchases of 
stores in a normal year might be taken to 
be approximately 30 crores of rupees, of 
which more than half is the cost of imported 
materials, if the purchase of stone, bricks, 
lime, ballast, coal and coke included under 
the head “other materials/' is excluded. 
The bulk of these purchases appears to have 
been made through the machinery of the 
Railway Stores Departments, instead of 
through the Stores Purchase Department of 
the Government of India, as the following 
oflScial figures will show: 

36 


(In Thousands of Rupees) 




1929-30 1930-31 

1931-32 

1. 

Textiles 

41,17 

38,24 

16,92 

2. 

3. 

Cement 

Creosote 

16,53 



4. 

Lubricating and 
other oils and 





greases 

57.44 



5. 

Paints and Var- 





ni.she.s 

17,35 



6. 

Electric Fans, 




lamps and other 
electrical stores 

8,69 

\ 80,74 

1,09,22 

7. 

Plant and Machi- 



nery ... 

1 



8. 

Water supply 

2.11 




materials 



9. 

Structural steel 





work iulcnding 
bridge girders 

48 



10. 

Skyaps 

S3 



It. 

Hardware 

2,81 

/ 


12. 

Miscellaneous 

3,33 



Total ... 

1,50,45 

1,27,98 

1,26,14 


The above figures show in a general way 
that increasing use is being made of the 
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central machineiy of purchase, such 
purchases having increased from 104 lakhs 
in 1928-29 to 150^ lakhs in 1929-30 and 
dropped to only 126 lakhs in 1930-31. 
Nevertheless, the proportion of these pur- 
chases to the total average of about 30 crores 
is only about 5 per cent., a rather dis- 
appointing ratio to those who believe in the 
efficiency of centralised purchases. 

To those who are interested in the study 
of the gradual change in the policy of rail- 
way stores purchase, the table of figures in 
the next page will be informative. Mark 
how the purchases of stores, (exclusive of 
brick, lime, ballast, etc.), have increased 
from 9^ crores in 1915-16 to 38^ crores in 
1921-22, and how the value of stores pur- 
chased in India has generously increased 
from year to year. 

XXVI. RUPEE TENDER SYSTEM 

The new stores purchase rules promul- 
gated with the Government of India, in the 
Industries Department, Resolution No. S.217 
of the I2th December, 1929, came into 
force from the ist January and provide that 
all articles required to be purchased for the 
public service, except those of special and 
unusual character, must be purchased on 
the condition that delivery shall be made 
in India for payment in India. They also 
permit of a limited degree of price, prefer- 
ence being accorded to articles produced or 
manufactured either wholly or partly in 
India. Departmental regulations have been 
issued by the Railway Board for the guid- 
ance of railway officers in the observance of 
these rules. The assertion of a more definite 
preference for stores produced or manufac- 
tured wholly or partly in India, which was 
the feature of the rules made by, the Secre- 
tary of State more than a decade ago, has 
thus been followed up by a fairly strict rule 
requiring purchase in India and in Indian 
coin. 

These rules for stores purchase apply in 
their entirety only to the State-worked rail- 
ways. TTiey cannot be made to apply, as a 
matter of course, to Company-managed 
State railways as they might be considered 
to infringe upon the powers of the Com- 
panies' Home l^ards in these matters. But 
the Company-managed railways were asked 
to follow these rules as far as might be 
practicable. The following percentages of 
the English grant to the totJ grant for stores 
purchases for the last three years bring out 
the difference between State-managed and 
Company-managed railways in the matter 
of observance of the new policy of Govern- 
ment. 


]029>80 1980-81 1981-82 
State-managed Railways 24% 16% 7% 

Company-managed Rail- 
ways 44% 31% 30% 

While there has been practically no 
change in the percentage of purchases made 
by the Company-worked State railways after 
the "Rupee Tender System" of purchase 
came into force, that of the State- worked 
railways has been more than halved. 

XXVII. STORES BALANCES 

Another interesting statistics in connection 
with railway stores are the percentages of the 
balances of stores on hand to the total issues 
of stores on railways. 

(Amounts in Lakhs of Rupees) 


Percen- 
tage of 


Year 

Receipts 

Issues 

Closing 

balance 

closing 
balance 
on issues 

1925-26 

40,44 

41,24 

42,41 

14,87 

35 

1926-27 

42,13 

14,26 

34 

1927-28 

49,55 

47,03 

16,79 

36 

1928.29 

45,97 

46,04 

41,70 

16,73 

36 

1929-.30 

41,51 

16,54 

40 

1930-31 

32,74 

34,40 

14,88 

43 

1931-32 

13,65 

... 


Technical opinion is not in favour of 
laying down definitely a method by which 
the normal maximum balances of stores of 
each railway should be calculated, but is of 
the view that the closing balances of stores 
should not ordinarily exceed 40 per cent, of 
the issues. Judged by this criterion, there 
has been an accretion of stores balances 
during the last year, perhaps inevitable in 
view of the economic position. 

XXVIII. INDIAN RAILWAY 
COLLIERIES 

There are ten collieries in India which 
are owned and worked by the State. 
The capital invester in them up-to-date ex- 
ceeds 4 crores of rupees and is roughly dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Tviklis. 


Land 89 

Buildings 81 

Plant 99 

Rolling Stock 2 

Sidings 26 

Development 127 

Cost of Prospecting etc. 19 

Capitalised loss in working 1 

414 

Less, Depreciation cleared off 52 


362 
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The ou^ut of the collieries has been 
much curtailedi but is over 2 million tons 
of coal of all I^ds per annum. The out- 


lay on each quarry and the output during 
the years 1931-32 and 1932-33 are shown 
below: 


Colliery. 


Owner 


Fixed assets value Output Tons. 
Lakhs Ks. 1981-82 1982-88 


1. Joint Bokharo and Sawang 

2. Kirharbaree and Serampore 

8. Bhurkunda 

4. Kargali ... 

5. Argada ... 

G. Talchcr ... 

7. Jarangdih 

8. Talcher ... 

9. Kurasia ... 

10. Religara 


E. 1. & B. N. 

E. 1. 

State 
State 
B. N. 

B. N. 

B. B.&C. I.&M.&S. M. 
M. & S. M. 

R. B. & C. I. 

No longer worked 


48 

702,845 

562,825 

68 

647,228 

569,984 

84 

161,452 

148,185 

48 

686,429 

414,185 

29 

284.016 

194,228 

19 

284,016 

19,871 

78 

111,124 

187.244 

89 

32,748 

89,561 

8 


14,204 

20 


21,40 


The Kirharbaree and Serampore collieries 
are owned entirely by the Slate, and no 
royalties are paid to private owners of under- 
ground rights. The bulk of the coal from 
these collieries is mined at a depth of about 
1,000 feet below the surface of the earth and 
heavy expenditure has had to be incurred, 
on pits, and galleries lifting tackle, pumping 
and lighting machineiy. A fine batteiy of 
coke-ovens and an up-to-date recovery plant 
work in conjunction with these collieries and 
the outlay in these is included in the amount 
of the 68 lakhs, constituting the “Block 
accoimt" of the collieries. 

On the other hand, most of the coal in the 
Bokhara Sawang and Kargali collieries has 
been quarried and not mined. There has 
been no expensive outlay on pits and galler- 
ies, on lighting or pumping. The mining 
rights have been leased on a royalty basis 
and capital expenditure which might other- 
wise have been incurred has thus been 
avoided. 

The 'cost of production* of the best steam 
coal from the State Railway Collieries varies 
with each colliery. At the pits' mouth, it is 
about three rupees per ton in Kargali, but 
less than Rs. 2-8 per ton at Bokharo, while 
it is as much as Rs. 4-8 per ton at Giridih, 
and Rs. 4 per ton at Bhurkunda. The 
market rates for the same quality of coal 
have a natural tendency to approximate to 
an average, irrespective of the cost of pro- 
duction; but the more centrally located colli- 
eries have advantages in regard to freight 
that are no doubt fully taken advantage of, 
in fixing the selling prices. The opening 
up of new quarries and collieries in the 
Central Provinces has served to increase the 
competition in the Bombay markets, as the 
lower quality of the coal is more than com- 
pensated for by the railway freight. The 
cost of coal, per ton, purdiased by Indian 
Railways, exclusive of freight, varied from 
Rs. 8.9 per ton paid by the Assam Bengal 


Railway, to Rs. 3.44 per ton paid by the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. The average cost 
of coal, per ton, purchased during 1932-33, 
inclusive of freight, varied from Rs. 18.9 
per ton paid by the South Indian Railway 
to Rs. 5.94 per ton paid by the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway. 

Indian railways consumed 6.3 million tons 
of coal per annum during 1931-32 and 
1932-33, which quantity is roughly three 
times the output of the railway collierie.s. 
Most of the collieries, other than those in 
the Bokaro-Ramgarh field which yield 
quarry coal of excellent quality at a very 
low price, produce coal at a greater cost 
than the rate at which coal could be pur- 
chased, probably for the reason that the 
mines arc not worked to maximum capacity. 

Indian railways derive a very, large reve- 
nue from the carriage of coal. The total 
tonnage of coal coke, etc., despatched by 
rail averaged over 16 million tons per 
annum during the last two years and the 
freight earned was over 8 crores of rupees 
per annum. Of this, the freight on coal 
intended for railway consumption was only 
2 crores of rupees per annum. Considerable 
pressure is being brought to bear on the 
Government of India to adopt a scheme of 
compulsory restriction of coal in order to 
help the Indian Coal industry. Any policy 
accepted or approved by Government for the 
compulsory restriction of coal output will 
have repercussions, not only on the policy 
regulating the development of railway (State) 
collieries at present, but also on the earnings 
and expenditure of State Railways. 

VIZAQAPATAM 

XXIX. A RAILWAY HARBOUR 

Situated between the 17th and i8th 
degree of latitude on the Coromandel Coast 
of India, Vizagapatam is almost midway 
between the 1,000 miles of unbroken sea line 
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sensed by two systems of railway, linking it 
with Madras and Calcutta ; and it was only 
a year ago that a new line of railway, nearly 
300 miles long linking the port with Raipur 
in the Central Provinces of India, was open- 
ed for traffic and thus brought an area in the 
heart of the country of about 87.500 sq. 
miles into direct toudi with the great arteries 
of sea-borne commerce. 

The new Port of Vizagapatam has the 
distinction of being the only port in India 
which has been created by the untiring zeal 
of Indian railways. All the earlier schemes 
proposed by eminent engineers like Mr. 
Thorowgood. Sir Alexander Rendle. Sir 
William Mathews and Sir Francis Spring, 
contemplated an entirely artificial harbour 
on the sea-face on the lines of that at 
Madras, and it was left to the enterprise of 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway, which obtain- 
ed sanction nearly 20 years ago for the pre- 
paration of a scheme to consist of an inside 
harbour at Vizagapatam. 

The firm of Sir John Wolfe Barry and 
Partners engaged by the railway is credited 
with the suggestion for the alternative 
scheme and the first plans were prepared as 
early as 1922 by Col. Cartwright Reed, who 
had the distinction of commencing the work. 
After his retirement in 1928 the work has 
been carried on to a successful conclusion 
by Mr. W. C. Ash, Engineer-in-chief, with 
the assistance of Captain J. W. Day. who is 
in charge of the dredging operations. 

The Harbour is situated in a natural basis 
surrounded on all sides by the hills. The 
entrance to the sea is through a channel half 
a mile in length and about 300 feet broad, 
which has been deepened by dredging opera- 
tions to allow, at present, of ships of a 
minimum draft of 28 feet 6 inches negotiat- 
ing it in safety. There are three mooring 
berths, one of which is reserved for manage- 
ment of the loading being done by lighters. 
A third quay berth is expected to be avail- 
able shortly. 

The rocky bottom of the channel was at- 
tacked with the help of a special Rock 
Breaker and Dipper Dredger "Waltair" 
built by Messrs. Lobnitz and Co. of Renfrew, 
which is equipped with a 6 ^n 'needle' with 
a point of nickel-steel. T% 'needle' lifted 
6 feet and dropped on the rock bottom a 
hole of about 3 feet and a succession of such 
holes at distance of 3 feet is made. When 
this is done, the "dipper" comes into action 
and with its steam ^ov^. picks up the rock 
and deposits it in barges, to be carried away. 
More than a million cubic feet of rock have 
thus been excavated. 

The siltation due to the Littoral drift has 
been kept in check by an artificial break- 


water. that has been ingeniously constructed 
by scutting two ships, the Janus and the 
Willesden. in the correct position, stem to 
stem and by dumping around and about 
them large boulders. Resting on the sea-bed. 
these ships have still a free board of about 
15 feet. They have been in position for over 
18 months and have functioned successfully 
so far. Under the protection of this novel 
breakwater, the suction dredger "Vizaga- 
patam" has been able to maintain the 
channel free from sand and to clear the 
'sand-trap' created at the entrance. 

The quay wall is over 1,600 feet in length 
and consists of 39 monoliths, each 40 feet by 
25 feet, sunk at the depth of 45 feet below 
low water, offering considerable room for 
further dredging. A dry dock measuring 320 
large transit sheds 400 feet by 200 feet with 
ing on the dredger ‘Vizagapatam' will 
accommodate some of the coastal steamers. 

Just behind the quay wall arc situated 
largest transit sheds 400 feet by 200 feet with 
leading platforms at the back and railway 
sidings on either side of the front and back. 
Electric cranes are installed to run on rails 
the whole length of tlie quay wall. Stacking 
ground has been reserved for manganese ore, 
fed by a grid of railway sidings from which 
narrow gauge lines communicate with the 
jetties and the steamer. The Great North- 
ern Trunk Road passes through the harbour 
area and a steam ferry carries vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic across the harbour basin 
which cuts the road. 

XXX. THE HARDINGE BRIDGE 

The bridge was completed in 1915 at a 
cost of about 3J crores of rupees or say, 
3£2, 600,000 sterling, to replace the wagon and 
passenger ferry services that originally link- 
ed the main lines of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway located to the south and north of 
the Ganges, and formed part of the tmnk 
routes between Calcutta and Northern 
Bengal, Darjeeling and Assam. 

When the bridge was completed the main 
channel of the river was close to the left 
bank, but it subsequently began to swing 
over towards the right bank at the point 
where it passes through the bridge and at 
the same time swung over further towards 
the left bank in the reach upstream of the 
Sara guide bank. This tendency to swing 
periodically from one side to the other is a 
normal characteristic of alluvium usually 
contoed within certain limits, which vary for 
each river and also for different portions of 
the same river. The tendency of the Gang^ 
in the vicinity of the Hardinge Bridge in 
recent years has been to move over towards 
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an old channel, which it had previously 
occupied in 1868. 

On receipt of the first news of a serious 
breach in the right guide bank in September 
1933, the Railway Board cabled to the High 
Commissioner for India asking him to re- 
quest Sir Robert Gales — ^who had been the 
£ngineer-in-Chief in charge of the design 
and construction of the bridge is now a 
partner in Messrs. Rendel Palmer and 
Tritton, Consulting Engineers to the Govern- 
ment of India — ^to come out to India and ad- 
vise the Board regarding the damaged guide 
bank and strengthening the protection works 
generally. Sir Robert Gales arrived in 
India at the end of November last and as a 
result of his inspection of the bridge, it has 
been decided to provide a mole for the pro- 
tection of the south or right abutment by 
adding a curved head to the stump of the 
damaged guide bank, and to close the chan- 
nel which had been formed at the back of 
the isolated head. 

The items of work which were essential 
before the present flood season, in order to 
prevent damage to the protection and train- 
ing works are detailed below, the roughly 
estimated cost being shown against each 
work: — 

111 lakhs of 
Rs. 

(1) Construction of a mole and back- 
water bund to protect the 
damaged right guide bank and 
the bridge from any damage ... 41.00 


^2) Reinforcing tlie apron of the right 
guide bank by means of addi- 
tional stone boulders 

1.76 

(3) Realignment and exteiisioni of the 
Sara and Raita ])rotection banks 

10.00 

(4) Realigning, widening the apron, 
and extending the Damukdia 
Guide Bank 

10.23 

(5) Providing block protection round 
those piers which are in imme- 
diate danger of damage by the 
river 

6.00 

(6) Equipment and general charges ... 

8.00 

Grand Total 

76.98 

The following items of work will 

be de- 


ferred until after the present flood season, 
by which time it will be possible to know 
more definify whether they are really 
necessary and also whether the proposal 


required to be revised in the light of further 
experience gained during that season: — 

In lakhs of 

Rs. 

(1) Further extension of the right 

(Damukdia) Guide Bank ... 14.00 

(2) Reinforcement of the left guide 

bank ... ... ... 8.40 

(3) Constructing marginal levees or 

flood em&nkments at Sara and 
Raita ^ ... ... 4.70 

(4) Restoration of the right 

guide bank to its original 

form by repairing the 
gap in it ... ... 35.00 

Grand Total 62.10 

Meanwhile, it was also considered advis- 
able to provide for a ferry service, in case 
through rail communication over the bridge 
should be interrupted during the monsoon 
season, and in this connection it was essen- 
tial that the following preliminary arrange- 
ments should be completed forthwith to en- 
able the ferry service to be brought into use 
at short notice: — 

In lakhs of 
Rs. 

(1) Acquisition of necessary land for 

ferry terminals and appro- 
aches ... ... ... 0.12 

(2) Earthwork which must be com- 

pleted before the flood season ... 0.12 

(3) rurchasc of new broad gauge 

wagon ferry ... ... 6.25 

(4) Conversion of 14 miles of ’the 

existing metre gauge line to 
broad gauge 8.00 

Total 13.00 

If it should be necessary eventually to 
bring the ferry services into use, a further 
expenditure of Rs. 6.20 lakhs will be requir- 
ed. 

The total expenditure immediately neces- 
sary is therefore Rs. 76.98 plus 13.80=90.78, 
or say, 90I lakhs with a possible further 
outlay of Rs. 63.30 lakhs later. 

The molehead, which is intended to serve 
as a temporary protection to the right abut- 
ment of the bn||?e, consists of a stone dyke 
laid below low TOter level and an earthwork 
embankment above and behind it. The face 
of the embankment is being protected by 
stonework to guard against erosion by the 
river. The magnitude of the work involved 
in the erection of ihe dyke can be gauged 
from the fact that many lakhs of cubic feet 
of stone have been dumped into the river 
for the purpose, and it has taken the best 
part of four months to bring the dyke up to 
low water level. 
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The backwater bund has necessitated the 
erection of 2 parallel stone dykes laid in deep 
water, which have also been brought up to 
low water level. As an additional safeguard 
to effect a watertight seal between the two 
dyke ot the back-water bund, a line of steel 
sheet piling has been driven for a consider- 
able distance. The mole and the backwater 
bund had to be raised some 40' above low 
water level to be sate against high floods 
during the rains. Once the works had been 
brought up to the surface of the water, it 
did not take long to complete the upper por- 
tion. To ensure an uninterrupted supply of 
stone, new quarries have been opened in the 
hills around Asansol, Adra and Gomoh, in 
addition to the existing ones in the Rajmahal 
hills. 

Apart from the main work near the bridge 
itself at Paksey subsidiary river training 
operations are being carried out at three 
other points, Sara, Raita, and Damukdia. 
The guide bank at Damukdia is being 
lengthened, the stonework completed and a 
part of it is being realigned to ensure a 
smoother flow of flood water along the bank. 
At Sara and Raita the bank is being cut back 
for a similar purpose. 

XXXI. INDIAN RAILWAY ELECTRI- 
FICATION 

An investigation made by the Railway 
Board to obtain an accurate picture of the 
financial results of the electrification of the 
various railways of the world has shown 
that there are at present in existence as 
many as 158 separate electrification schemes 
that have been carried out by 90 different 
administrations and which cover services 
over 10,500 miles. These electrification 
schemes have been brought into existence 
for widely varying reasons. The National 
Jilcctric Light Association has analysed the 
reasons, considerations and objects which 
have led to these schemes. The analysis 
shows that, in the largest number of cases, 
steep gradients have been the main reason. 
Next in order of importance, comes that of 
increasing the capacity of the existing 
services. The reduction in the consumption 
of coal, especially imported coal, the avail- 
ability of cheap hydraulic power, and 
transportation through long tunnels have 
been among other consideration. Certain 
schemes have been provided in order either 
to increase the number of trains, or to im- 
prove the suburban services or to conform 
to the bye-laws of local authorities relating 
to the abolition of smoke in inhabited areas, 
or to develop traffic or for considerations 
affecting either national economics or na- 


tional politics. The number of cases in 
which schemes of electrification have been 
undertaken for purely financial reasons has 
been found to be comparatively small. 

Enquiries made by the Railway Board of 
the English Railway Companies of the 
methods adopted by them to ascertain the 
financial results of electrification have 
proved infructuous. The London-Midland 
and Scottish Ry. stated that no compara- 
tive costs between steam and electric trac- 
tion were kept, as the decision to electrify 
was not based on cost. The London and 
North Eastern Railway were unable to sup- 
ply any particulars to show the results of 
electrification actually carried out ; but sug- 
gested that a study of the “Report of the 
Main Line Electrification Committee" would 
be helpful in considering future electrifica- 
tions. The Southern Railway, who keep 
detailed statistics of the cost of working 
electric trains, have found it a matter of 
extreme difficulty to ascertain the corres- 
ponding expenditure saved by the steam 
services replaced. They also keep statis- 
tics of earnings, but arc unable to asses 
the value of traffic retained to the Railway 
by electrification owing to the reduced 
travel arising out of the general depression 
and the fact that cheap fare facilities have 
been extended to compete with road trans- 
port. The only railway to attempt an eco- 
nomic comparison between the two types of 
operation is the German State Railway 
which has instituted a detailed enquiry 
specially for this purpose, the results of 
which are not yet known. 

All the electrification schemes in India 
have however been justified financially and 
it should have been possible in normal cir- 
cumstances to ascertain from actual experi- 
ence the extent to which anticipations have 
been realised. But the unprecedented 
slump in trade has upset all calculations, 
reasonably ba.sed on the assumption of a 
normal increase and there is no jump in 
the gross earnings to be attributed to elec- 
trification. On the other hand, the reduc- 
tion in working expenses consequent on 
electrification cannot be readily ascertained 
and the large fall in traffic has a marked 
effect on the results. 

ECONOMICS OF RAILWAY ELECTRI- 
FICATION 

The large increase in the interest and depre- 
ciation charges of any railway which 
proposes to invest capital in electrification 
should be off-set by the reduction in the 
running expenses, or by the increase in 
the receipts or by both. Electrification 
serves frequently to avoid or postpone 
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expenditure on the extension or duplication 
of tracks, on additional steam rolling stock 
and yard facilities, which would otherwise 
have been necessary. Even though the 
receipts of a railway have not been increa^ 
by electrification, the mere substitution of 
electric for steam traction results in an eco- 
nomic gain; and the extent of this gain is a 
measure of the success of electrification. It 
will naturally be larger if electric traction 
has had the effect of increasing the receipts 
simultaneously with the reduction of working 
expenses. 

The peculiarity of electric operation is 
that it reduces the direct working expenses 
while increasing those relating to interest 
and depreciation consequent on the invest- 
ment of fresh capital. The effects of elec- 
trification on the increase in the length of 
run and weight of the train and the speed 
have financial aspects which cannot be 
neglected in any examination of railway 
electrification from an economic point of 
view. The larger traffic capacity of electri- 
fied services required that it should be com- 
pared with the hypothetical steam traction 
of the same traffic capacity, that is to say, it 
would be necessaiy to take into consider- 
ation the expenditure that would have had 
otherwise to be incurred on increased steam 
assets. 

Out of the one hundred and fifty-eight 
electrification schemes that are in existence 
in the world to-day, no less than 8i schemes 
have been justified either because of steep 
gradients or of tunnels. The provision of 
increased traffic capacity has brought forty- 
five into existence and twenty-seven 
schemes have been taken up in order to 
reduce the consumption of coal. These 
figures go to show what factors have 
counted most whenever electrificaion of 
Railway services has been considered. And 
in view of these factors, the conditions for 
electrification are somewhat ideal for the 
lines between Bombay and Kalyan, to Igat- 
puri on the North Eastern Section of the 
G. I. P. and Poona on the South Eastern 
Section. 

About 40 miles parallel to the coast, the 
land rises suddenly to a level of about 
2,000 feet and presents an effective barrier 
to transport between Bombay and the other 
parts of India. To negotiate these ghats, 
the ruling gradients of which vary from 
z in 40 to I in 37, the old steam services 
required reversing stations on the hills, in 
addition to special ghat engines of tremend- 
ous tractive power. Goods trains of the 
ordinary len^ and weight could not be 


run 'through' to their destinations and had 
to be cut up into smaller sections before 
they could be taken up or down the ghats. 
Extensive marshalling ycuds had to be pro- 
vided on either side of the ghats in order to 
facilitate this braking up of trains. As will 
be readily seen, delays were inevitable and 
wagon stock was detadned with consequent 
loss of traffic and increase of wagon hire 
charges. Passenger services were some- 
what similarly affected. A reversing 
station had to be used at Khandala, the 
speed over the ghat section was not more 
than 10 to 12 miles per hour, the tunnels 
were full of smoke and fumes, and lliere 
was tremendous waste of fuel in the service. 
The ellecti^fication of Bie railway from 
Kalyan to Igatpuri on the North Eastern 
Section and from Kalyan to Poona on the 
South Eastern is one of the largest schemes 
of Main Line Electrication in the World. 
The traffic is worked by 65 electric loco- 
motives, of which 24 are high speed 
passenger locomotives and 41 are heavier 
goods locomotives. The tractive power of 
the passenger locomotives is 7,500 pounds 
at 70 miles per hour, while the maximum 
exerted by the freight locomotives is 
80,000 pounds at 70 miles per hour. These 
latter are of the regenerating type, i.e., 
when travelling down the steep gradients 
of the ghat section the motors in them 
function as generators and convert fifie 
energy out of the pull of gravity into 
electric power. Simultaneously, this conver- 
sion of energy is utilised in braking the train. 

All the trains run through* to their des- 
tination wihout being broken up and the 
time taken is much reduced. For instance, 
the mails from Bombay to Poona which 
used to take 3I hours for the journey of 
about 120 miles are now able to do the 
trip in about 2 /3rd of the time. Goods 
trains used to take 4 to 6 hours between 
their arrival at Kasara and the departure 
from Igatpuri, distance of about 5 miles, 
but the electric trains now run through 
within an hour's time. All these lead to 
savings in operating costs. 

Financial Results of Electrification.— 

The Consulting Engineers who prepared 
the estimate for the electrification of the 
Main Line anticipated a reduction in work- 
ing expenses of over 42 lacs of rupees 
per annum for traffic which they estimate 
to rise in 1932-33 to over 36 lacs of train 
miles. They anticipated that this saving 
would yield a return of 7.73 per cent, of 
the estimated capital outlay on a capital 
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a little over 5j^ crores of rupees. In 
. 1930-31 owing to the unprecedented slump 
Iq trade, the train milage was below 20 
lacs, about | of the estimated amount. 
After a careful investigation the Railway 
Board have estimated the present costs of 
working of the electrified main line system 
at 59.39 lacs of rupees. They believe that 
had steam services been in existence the 
working expense of such services would 
have been 81.83 lacs. The savings that 
may therefore be considered to have been 
realised as a result of electrification are 
thus nearly 22J lacs of rupees. Compared 
to the estimates of the Electrical Engineers, 
these savings are roughly in proportion to 
the traffic that has actually run in 1930-31. 

The savings are due to the reduction in 
the cost of fuel of over 12J lacs, savings 
in repairs of nearly 13 lacs, savings in 
charges for water, oil etc., of nearly 7 lacs 
and of shunting charges, traffic delays etc. 
of about 2 lakhs. The savings of 22.44 
lakhs rendered possible by electric traction 
are equivalent to a return of 4.49 per cent, 
and the whole capital outlay of a little over 
5 crores of rupees. This return would have 
been substantially higher had the estimated 
volume of traffic been realised and can 
surely be regarded as a satisfactory return 


for a railway that has failed in recent years 
to yield a net return on capital outlay of 
an})thing more than 2 per cent. 

The extension of the electrification o^ 
the North Eastern main line from Igatpuri 
to Manmad would turn out to be a good 
investment. This line contains some 
steep gradients, more than 7 miles of 
which average i in 145 and the maximum 
of which is i in 132. The rraffic is com- 
paratively dense. The electric power 
station at Kalyan is of sufficiently large 
capacity to supply the additional quantity 
of current that would be found necessary 
and the rale per unit of current generated 
in this power house is sufficiently attrac- 
tive. The price of materials of all kinds 
are phenomenally low, money is compara- 
tively cheap, and the financial results that 
appear to. have been obtained from electri- 
fication arc sufficiently encouraging for a 
further step to be taken. The Railway 
Board have always evinced great interest 
in the problem of electrification and if 
their experts find that an extension of the 
electrified servives could be both financi- 
ally and technically justified^ it is not at 
all improbable that the present Main 
Line Services will in due course cover 
a longer length of route. 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA 

Constituted under The Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... R*. 11,25,00,000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL ... „ 5,62,50.000 

RESERVE FUND ... „ 5,20,00,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS „ 5,62,50,000 


Local Head Of Ikes : 

CALCUTTA BOMBAY MADRAS 

BRANCHES i 


London Offices 

25, OLD BROAD STREET, E. C. 2 


Abbollabad 

Abohar 

Aligarh 
Allahabad 
Ambala Canit. 

Ambala City 
Amritnar 

Amroha (PayOflIcA) 
(UNDKR MOHADAnAD) 
Arifwala (Pay Offlco) 
(UNDER MONTOOMKRY) 

Asaimol 

Ahmedabad 

Ahmedabad City 

Ahmndnagar 

Ajmor 

Akola 

Amraoti 

Adoni 

Alleppay ... ^ 
Aiiraiya (Pay Offico) 
(UNDER BTAWAllI 

Pareilly 

naaaelo 

Basil (Pay Olftce) 

(UNDKR Gorakhpur) 
Belganm (Pay Office) 
(UNDKR nuBU) 
llenarns 

Benarns City (Pay Office) 
(UNDKR RKNARK8) 

Belt f ah 

(UNDKR MUZAPPBRI'UR) 
Bhagalpnr 
Bijapur (Pay Offico) 
(UNDKR BHOLAPUR) 


Cochin 

Coimbatore 

Colombo 

Ciiddaloro 

Cuddapah 

Dacca 

Darbhanga 

Darjeeling 

Dehra Dun 

Delhi 

Deoband (Pay Office) 


(UNDKK MUKAPKAKNAHAR) Kumbakonam 


(UNDKR BHOLAPUR) Guntwr 

Bulandahahr - 

Burra Baaar (Calcutta) llaflaabad 

Bhopal , (UNDKR 

Broach Hapur (Su 

Byculla (Bombay) (unukr 

Bangalorn Hathraa 

Bellary 

Bnrhampore (Ganjam) Hiibli 

Beawada Hydoraha^ 

Cawnporn Hydoraliar 

Cawnporo City (Pay Office) Indore 
(UNDKR CAWNPORK) Jalpaiguri 

Chandpur (Tipperah) Jamsbedpi 

Chapra Jaranwala 

Chandausi (Pay Office) (UNDKR ] 

(UNDER moradabad) Jhansi 


Dhanbad 

Dibmgarh 

Dhulia 

Etavrah 

Ellorc 

Erode 

Parrukliabad 

Foroaopore 

Fyaabad 

Gadarwara (Pay Offire) 

(UNDKR JIIHllULPOBE) 

Gaya 

Ghaaiabad (Pay Offlco) 
(UNDKR DELHI) 

Gojjra 
Gorakhpur 
Giiiranwala 
Gaaag (Pay Office) 
(UNME IIUHM) 
Godhra 

Qonda (Pay Office) 
(UNDER nORAKHPUR) 
Gulmarg (Pay Office) 
(UNDKR BIIINAUAR) 

Gwalior 

Guntur 


Kasur Nollore 

Khanewal (Pay Office) Okara (Snb-Ageuey) 

(UNDKR MULTAN) (UNDER MONTGOMBRT) 

Khnrja (Pay Offico) Ootacamund 

(UNDKR DULANDBHAHR) Park Street (Calcutta) 

Koal Kalan (Pay Offico) Patna 

(UNIIRR MUTTRA) Poahawar Cantt. 

Karachi PeahauarCity 

Katni Phnilerwan (Pay Office) 

Khamgaon (Berar) (UNDBR baroodiia) 

Kliantiwa Purnea 

Kumbakonam Poona 

fjahore Poona City 

Tiakhimporo (Pay Offlco) Porbandar 

(UNDBR 8ITAPUR) Palacolo (Pay Offico) 

Lncknow (under rajaniindrt) 

Ludhiana Quetta 

Lyallpur Rampur _ 

Larkana Rannegungn (Pay Office) 

(UNDER A8ANBOL) 

Blaudalay Rangoon 

Mandalay City (Pay Offico) Rawalpindi 

(UNDKR MANDALAY) Bawalpindi City (Pay Office) 

Meerut (UNDBR RAWALPINDI) 

Mian Channu (Pay Office) Raipur 

(UNDER MULTAN) Raikot 

Mirpurkhas (Pay Office) Rajahmundry 

(UNDER HYDERABAD, BIND) 


fjahore 

Tiakhimporo (Pay Offlco) 
(UNDBR 8ITAPUR) 
Lucknow 
Ludhiana 
Lyallpur 
Larkana 

Mandalay 


llaflnabad (Pay Office) 
(UNDKR LYALLPUR) 
Hapur (Sub-Apjency) 
(UNDKR MRKKUT) 

Hathraa 

Howrah 

Hiihli 

Hyderabad (Doccan) 
Hyderabad (Sind) 


Chittagong 

Gli-ve Street (Calcutta) 


Gli-ve Stre 
Cuttack 
Calient 
Cocanada 


Jamshedpur 
Jaranwala (Pay Offico) 
(UNDKR LYALLPUR) 
Jhansi 
JuUundar 
Jaipur 
Jalgaon 
Jodhpur 
Jiibbulpore 


(UNDER HYDERABAD, BIND) 
Moga (Pay Offico) i 

(UNDKR PKRROKBPORB) S 
Mont^mery S 

Moradabad 

Moulmoln F 

Muktsar (Pay Office) 5 

(UNDBR rBROZKPORB) f 

Multan S 

Murree^ E 

Mussorie 8 

Muttra £ 

Muzaffarnagar E 

Muzaffarpur E 

Myingyan E 

Mymensingh £ 

Mandvi (Bombay) 

Madura 1 

Mangalore ^ 

Masiuipatam 

Mount Road (Madras) 1 

Nani Tal 1 

Naraingunge 1 

New D^hi ^ 

Nowshora 1 

Nadiad I 

Nagpur A 

Nanded 1 

Nasik ^ 

Nandyal li 

Nogapatam T 


Saharanpur 
Sargodha . 

Savanoor (Pay Office) 
(UNDER nUBLi) 

Shillong 

Sialkot 

Simla 

Sitapur 

Sandhurst Road (Bombay) 

Secunderabad 

Sbolapur 

Srinagar (Kashmir} 

Sukkur 

Surat 

Salem 

Tollic.harry 

Tando Adam (Pay Office) 
(UNDER .HTDBRABAD, SIND) 
TinDBvelly 
Tirupnr 
Triebinopoly 
TricTiur 
Trivandrum 
Tuticorin 
Ujjain 
Vellore 
Vizagapatam 
Vizianagram 
Wardha (C.P.) 

Yeotmal 


District Manager’s Offices at Cawnpore, Lahore and Rangoon. 

Current Accounts*-Opened free of charge. Fixed Deposits— -Received at interest. 

Savings Bank — Deposits received and interest allowed. 

Goverament and other Securities— Received for safe custody, purchases and sales effected, 
Interest and Dividends collected and credited to account or remitted in accordance 
with instructions. 

The purchase and sale of Government Securities undertaken at all Branches for the Public 
generally. 

Loans and Cash Credits—Granted, and approved Mercantile Bills discounted. 

Sterling and Rupee Letters of Credits Issued. 

Administration of estates for any purpose, whether as an Executor, Trustee or other- 
wise undertaken, also preparation of Income-Tax and SuMr-Tax Returns and 
Claims for refund of Income-Tax on behalf of constituents in India and London. 

Rates, Copies of Rules, Powers of Attorney, etc., miw be had on application at any 
of the Local Head Offices or Branches of the Bank. 
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1934-35 has been in many ways a better 

year for banking than its predecessor. It 
has been marked by easier working, better 
profits and appreciation in the prices of 
bank shares. This is hardly suxprising, as 
banks have no only witnessed improvements 
in the general financial situation, but have 
also had a backg^und of considerably 
better trade conditions. There has been, 
in the first place, an appreciable increase 
both in internal and foreign trade. Though 
rural India may hardly be said to have 
recovered from the effects of the depres- 
sion, agricultural prices being still low# 
business in the cities and in the urban 
areas has been more active. There is fipt 
the expansion in the foreign trade of India. 
Exporte of merchandise increased from 
Rs. 149 crores in 1934-35 to Rs. 168 crores 
in 1934-35. Imports also rose from 
Rs, 115 crores to Rs. 144 crores. Exports 
of gold, which have been the chief sus- 
tenance of the exchange market, were 
practically unchanged at Rs. 56 crores ; 
but there was a new addition in the shape 
of a net export of silver to the extent 
of Rs. 2 crores. A substantial improve- 
ment in internal trade was also experienced, 
railwa}^ carrying an increased volume of 
agricultural commodities. Industrial pro- 
duction had, on the whole, an upward 
trend. The chief markets were more 
active, and the improvements cited above 
mark a welcome relief from the dreary 
conditions that characterised the earlier 
years of the depression. 

But the chief source of strength to bank- 
ing during the year under review was the 
phenomenal improvement that occurred 
in the giltedge market. It was somewhat 
of a hsmdicap that money rates were at a 
steady low level throughout the year, the 
bank rate remaining unchanged at 3^ per 
cent. Banks were at a loss to utilise their 
surplus funds. The volume of the Govern- 
ment's floating debt was considerablv 
reduced and the rate of yield on such 
Treasury Bills as were issued were also 
on the low side. The year began with a 


rate of Rs. 2-5-7 which went 

up to Rs. 2-8 per cent, at the end of 
April, but from then there was a gradual 
decline to as low a rate as as. 12-4 in 
the middle of July. An upward tendency 
was manifest thereafter ; but at the close 
of the year the Treasury Bills rate was no 
better than Rs. 1-15-11. 

As a relief from a position in which 
investment was so difficult, there was the 
giltedge market which offered scope for 
banks. The buoyant state of the market 
induced a lot of speculative activity, the 
financing of which was a remunerative 
business for banks. What is even more 
important is the rise in the price of gilt- 
edge securities enabling most banks to 
realise a good value on the appreaciation 
of their holdings on (iovemment securities 
It also enabled them to release the funds 
which had been provided in the past 
against depreciation in giltedge securities 
It may be mentioned here that at the close 
of the year 1934, the time at which most 
banks close their accounts, there was a 
regular boom in the giltedge market, 3^ 
per cent, paper going up to as much as 
Ks. 98 against Rs. 88 in March, 1934. 

Banks took the fullest advantage of the 
improvement in giltedge and this was duly 
reflected in the profits as well as tlie values 
of bank shares. An analysis of the prices 
of important bank scrips in India would 
show that the public are regaining con- 
fidence in bank sharese. The rise is 
remarkable with regard to the joint stock 
banks. 


28-S.34 28^35 


Rs. A. P. 

Imperial Bank 1,270 0 0 

Bank of India 106 0 0 

Chartered Bank 23 10 0 

£ 

Chartered Bank 16 2 6 

National Bank 60 10 0 


Rs. A. P. 
1,530 0 0 
121 0 0 
35 8 0 
£ 

14 15 0 
43 2 6 


The appreciation in joint-stock bank 
shares is remarkable. The rise in the 
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Central Bank of India shares is higher 
than that of any other bank. It was 
quoted at Rs. 23-10-0 in March, 1934, and 
at the end of March, 1935, at Rs. 35-8-0. 
The profits of the bank for the year ended 
December, 1933, were Rs. 14,69,000, 
whereas for the year ended December, 
1934, they were Rs. 23,85,000. The profits 
of the Imperial Bank also have increased 
from Rs. 75,12,000 to Rs. 85,28,000. 
Though they are not back to the level of 
1932, which has not been possible owing 
to the reduction in the bank rate from 
4 fo 3 i cent, in May 1933, the rise 
has been considerable. Consequently, the 
price of the shares (fully paid-up) have 
increased from Rs. 1,270 to Rs. 1,530. 
Bank of India shows a profit of 

Rs. 17,56,000 for the year ended 1934 
against Rs. 13,52,000 for the corresponding 
period in the previous year. 

The exchange bank shares might seem 

to have declined ; but it is not any way 
indicative of a decrease in profits. In the 
case of the Chartered Bank of India, the 
profits have been a ^ittle less than moral 
Hongkong Shanghai Corporation has 

recorded a decrease in profits and this 
was mainly due to difficult exchange 
operations. In the case of the National 
Bank of India, though the increase in 
profits has been greater than that in 1933, 
the dividend has been reduced to 18 per 
cent., mostly as a measure of caution. 
There have been greater allocations to 
funds and the carry forward is maintained 
at the same level. With the reduction in 
dividend, there has been a corresponding 
diminution in the price, but the yield per 
cent, is at the same level. The other 
exchange banks have fared well. The 
Eastern Bank has declared a bonus of 
3 di. per share as marking the end of 
of a successful career of 25 years of bank- 
ing. Lloyds Bank shows a great increase 
over last year's profits. 

As mentioned already, banks in rural 
areas continued to experience the diffi- 
culties of earlier years. In South India 
particularly, confidence in indigenous banks 
was shaken ; and at one stage it looked 
as though a crisis would develop. But 
happily the disturbances passed off. But 
this led to a general movement of conver- 


sion of private banks into limited joint 
stock banks. It is generally believed that 
this movement has gone too fiir and has 
resulted in the growth of a number of 
small institutions, which in the increasingly 
competitive conditions would be unable to 
operate profitably. It is to be hoped that, 
just as ^uth India has adapted itself to 
the requirements of joint stock banking, 
it will also pay heed to the necessity of 
almalgamating a number of small institu- 
tions, so that there would be more 
economic working and less competition. 

Co-operative banking cannot be said to 
have yet turned the comer. The reports 
of the co-operative departments do not give 
evidence of any improvement in the ex- 
perience of co-operative banks in regard 
to the return of advances. It is, indeed, 
idle to expect that an improvement in this 
regard will occur so soon after the first 
faint signs of recovery in agricultural 
prices. A fairer test of the efficiency of 
co-operative movement is carrying out the 
process of weeding out the inefficient and 
defunct institutions and generally improv- 
ing the quality of its membership. In this 
regard nearly all the more important pro- 
vinces are able to report encouraging 
results. There can be no doubt that, if 
this movement progresses and gains in 
strength, it would surely offset the setback 
that might have been caused by the years 
of depression. 

Taking all in all. tq^ 4-3S must be pro- 
nounced to be a good year for banking 
in India. At any rate, it may be said 
that it will not pose any insoluble problems 
for the new Reserve Bank of India in the 
initial stages of its working. For, it must 
be remembered that 1934-35 marks the 
period of un-cordinated banking in India 
and that at its close the Reserve Bank 
was duly inaugurated. This is hardly the 
place to go into the tasks before the 
Reserve Bank and the manner in which 
the new institution might tackle and solve 
its problems. But one might well press 
the hope that the Reserve Bank will apply 
itself to the task of studying the problems 
to the best of its ability and to put Indian 
banking and with it the entire national 
economy on the high-road to efficient 
prosperity. 




Si BANKING SECTION : « 

ttl I 

i REVIEWS OF BALANCE SHEETS 1 

X X 

j (OF THE MORE IMPORTANT BANKS DOING BUSINESS IN INDIA) | 


THE IBIPERIAL BANK OF INDIA 

The Imperial Bank of India was consti- 
tuted in 1920 by the amalgamation of the 
three presidency banks and commenced 
business in January 1921. Since the in- 
auguration of the Reserve Bank the bank 
is no more the Government's bank in the 
sense as it was before» but it still continues 
to get support from the Government. 
Combined with this and the advantage of 
being the leading joint stock bank in India, 
the profits of the bank should as it is 
widened its range of activity and also enter- 
ed into exchange banking. 

Profits for the year 1934 were 
Rs. 85,28,265 against Rs. 75,12,171 the 
previous year. The dividend has been 
maintained at 12 per cent. 


(& Rupees— 000*s omitted) 


1932 

Liabilities — 

1933 

1934 

Capital ... 6,62,50 

6,62,60 

6,62,60 

Reserve ... 5,17,50 

6,22,50 

6,.35,00 

Public Deposits ... 7,06,95 

Current* Fixed and 

6,44.11 

6,72,20 

other Deposits ... 68,36,35 

74,12,77 

74,27,95 

Sundries ... 85,10 

88,17 

96,48 

Tout Rs. 87,06,40 

92,30,06 

92,91,13 


Assets— 




Ca.sh 

20,97,00 

18,59,76 

18,97,38 

Balances with other 




banks 

9,56 

17.00 

5,25 

Investments 

32,03,63 

47,02,06 

41,65,70 

Bills Discounted 




and Purchased ... 

1,96,67 

2,03,08 

2,5932 

Loans and Advances 28.68,45 

29,96,66 

28,42,44 

Dead Stock 

2,61,10 

2,63,96 

2,46,90 

Sundries 

76,99 

97,74 

88,18 

Total Rs. 

87,06,40 

92,30,05 

92,01,13 


Percentage of total 
Capital and Re- 
serve to total 

1932 

19:» 

1934 

Deposits 

Percentage of total 
Liquid Assets to 

143 

13-5 

13-5 

I^posits 

Profit and Loss Items— 

730 

84-2 

780 

Brought Forward 

14,05 

25,46 

26,86 

Profits 

Dividend Distribu- 

97,93 

75,12 

85,28 

tion 

67,50 

67,50 

67,50 

Allocation to funds 

19.02 

6,22 

13,99 

Carried Forward ... 
Dividend Kate per 

25,46 

26,86 

:10.65 

cent. 

12 

12 

12 


Indian Joint Stock Banks : 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK, LTD. 

The Allahabad Bank is one of the oldest 
of Indian joint stock banks, established in 
the year 1M5. Its original Head Office was 
Allahabad but since its affiliation to the 
P. & O. Banking Corporation about 10 
years ago, its registered office has been 
transferred to Calcutta. Though affiliated 
to the P. & O. Bank, it has maintained its 
entity intact and continued loyal to the 
the beginning built up. The Allahabad 
Bank has devoted special attention to 
branch banking and finance of produce. 
Its branches are spread practically through- 
out the United Provinces and a good part 
of the Punjab. The bank has also branches 
at other important centres like Bombay, 
Rangoon, Karachi, Nagpur, etc. In the 
yield of produce finance, it did considerable 
pioneer work; and though new entrants 
into the field seek to cut into its business, 
the facilities which the Allahabad has 
alwa}^ offered^ and is ever in a position to 
offer, should retain for it, its own dients 
and connections and business. 

The profits for the year ending 31st 
Match, 1934 show an increase of Ra 24 
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I Sind Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd. I 

X ^ 

I Head OiPcc .-KARACHI ! 

Ill III 

I Loca/firancAea.— CAMP and GHARIKHATTA X 

H I 

I BRANCHES i X 

g HYDERABAD (Sind) MIRPURKHAS (Sind) II 

X NAWABSHAH „ LARKANA „ jij 

f| SUKKUR (Sind) k 

I Agencies Throughout India | 

I Paid-up Capital • . . . Rs. 8,75,000 | 

I Reserves - - - - „ 5,75,000 |j 

X Working Capital - - - - „ 1,25,00,000 

I EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED x 


I D. P. DASTUR, 

X General Manager 

lx=x=x^x=x^xs^x^xs 


JAMSHED NUSSERWANJl MEHTA, g 

Chairman x 

IX^XsX^XsX = X^X»X^X^X^I 



BANK OF HINDUSTAN, LD. 

Haul OllUx : MADRAS 

Local Suh-Omern s TRIPLICANE 
Branches : BEZWADA» CALICUT, COIMBATORE, MADURA 
AND TIRUPPUR. 

Suh-Omces s POLLACHl AND TELLICHERRY. 

Called and Paid-up Capital Rt. 10 » 00 s 000 /- 

DEPOSl]^ : — Currentt Savings, Fixed Deposits and 
l*ime Deposits accepted at all Offices of the Bapk* 
LOANS. OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS are 
granted by the Bank against approved securities. 
PURCHASE AND SALE OF GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES AND STOCK AND 
SHARES undertaken for Constituents. 
ALL KINDS OF BANKING BUSINESS UNDERTAKEN. 
Enquiries Invited 
DIRECTORS s 

M. JAMAL MAHOMED SAHEB BAHADUR, Esq., of Messrs. 
M. Jamal Moidomi Saib * Co., Madras. 

M.R.Ry.K.NAGESWARA RAO PANTULU GARU, M.L.A., 
Proprietor, **AmrutaaJaB Depot** and *' Andhra Patrlka.** 

M. R. Ry. T. R. VENKATARAMA SASTRIAR AVLn B.A., 
B.L., C.I.E., Ex-Advocato Gonoral, Madras, 

M. R. Rj. DEWAN BAHADUR M. BALASUNDARAM NAIDU 


NARACASHERRY S. KRISHNAN, Esq., Merchant. Calicut. 

PANDIT VIDYA SAQAR PANDYA, Managlne Director, 
KUpauk, Madras. 
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thousands and dividend has been maintained 
at 18 per cent, per annum. The Bank's 
year closes as at March 31. 


(In Rnpee8--000*8 omitted). 


LUbllitiei— 

1982 

1938 

1934 

Reserves 

44,50 

44,50 

44,50 

Total of Capital 
and Reserves ... 

80,00 

2,29,32 

80,00 

80,00 

Current Deposits ... 

2,45,22 

2,37,93 

Fixed and other 
Deposits 

Total Deposits ... 

8,52,27 

10,81,59 

7,79,91 

7,73,62 

10,25,13 

10.11,55 

Assets— 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Cash 

1,23,44 

1,38,81 

1,65,76 

Oiltedge invest- 

ments 

5,82,84 

4,86,83 

3,65,53 

Ivoans, Rills Dis- 
cx>ufited and Pro- 
notes 

99,06 

86,69 

81,67 

Cash Credits and 
overdrafts 

3,25,79 

3,65,13 

4,66,18 

Percentage of Capi- 
tal and Reserve 
to total Deposits 

7.4 

7.8 

7.9 

Percentage of total 
Cash to total 
Deposits 

11.4 

13.2 

15.9 

Profit and Loss Items— 

Brought forward ... 3,69 

4,85 

4,91 

Profits 

5,75 

5,91 

6,15 

Dividend distribu- 
tion 

4,59 

4,59 

4,59 

Carried . forward . . . 

4,85 

4,91 

4,98 

Dividend Rate per 
cent. 

18 

18 

18 


THE BANK OF BARODA. 

The Bank of Baroda was started during 
the closing years of the first decade of this 
century under the patronage of, and largely 
supported by, the Government of H. H. 
the Maharaja, Gaekwar of Baroda. The 
Chairman of the bank is Sir Lalubhai 
Samaldas, Kt., C.I.E.,: and the General 
Manager at the Head Office is Mr. W. G. 
Groundwater. The bank has 16 branches of 
which a good number are situated in Baroda 
State. The bank is entrusted with the 
State's Treasury work. It has also branches 
at important centres like Bombay, Ahmeda- 
bad, Surat, etc. The paid up capital of the 
bank is Rs. 30 lakhs. The deposits of the 
bank have risen by about Rs. ^.4 lakhs as 
compared with the deposits of the previous 
year. Profits have risen by half a lakh and 
the usual dividend of 10 per cent, has been 
paid. The percentage of total liquid assets 
to deporit lUlriliti^ fe lowered to 68.3, 


(In Rupees — 000*s omitted) 


Liabilities- 

Capital 

1932 

1933 

1934 

30,00 

:io,oo 

30,00 

Reserve Fund 

20,00 

20,75 

21,50 

Providend Fund ... 

3,95 

4,41 

4,78 

Deposits 

7,32,76 

5,39,22 

6,28,63 

Due to Branches 

1,40 

1,58 

1,77 

Profit & Loss A/c. 

3,15 

3,06 

3,53 

Other Items 

21 

20 

24 

Assets — 

Cash 

92,35 

73,55 

97,86 

Investment 

4,79,95 

3,37.62 

3,31,85 

Tx)ans and 

Advances 

1 , 99,26 

1.65,74 

2,36,65 

Due by Branches 

99 

46 

1.68 

Properties etc. ... 

18,92 

21,85 

22,41 

Total Rs. 

7 , 91,47 

5,99,22 

6,90,45 

Percentage of Capi. 
ta] and Reserves 
to Total Deposits 

6.8 

9.4 

8.2 

Percentage of Total 
Liquid Assets to 
Total Deposits 

78.1 

76.3 

68.3 

Profit and Loss Items— 

Brought Forward 59 

60 

56 

Net Profits 

4,06 

3,96 

4,47 

Dividend Distribu- 
tion 

3,00 

3,00 

3,00 

Allocation to funds 

75 

75 

100 

Bonus to staff ... 

30 

25 

25 

Carried Forward 

60 

56 

78 

Dividend Rate Per 
cent. 

10 

10 

... 10 


BANK OF HINDSTHAN, LTD. 

The Bank was started in July 1929 with 
an authorised capital of Rs. 23,00,000/- and 
called and paid up capital of Rs. 10,00,000/- 
in shares of Rs. 100/- each and Rs. 50/- 
paid up. It has got a powerful and influen- 
tial Directorate. Soon after a year its 
deposits rose to Rs. 18,15,000/-. At present 
the total deposits stand at Rs. 29,29,500/-. 
The investments also show a steady increase. 
The object of the Bank is only to improve 
the indigenous Banking on modem lines in 
all its Branches, including Trustee and Ex- 
ecutorship business. It is under the direct 
supervision of Pandit Vidya Sagar Pandya, 
who has long practical Banking experience 
in India and England. The Bank has got 
a safe and conservative investment policy* 
as can be seen from the condensed Balance 
Sheet of the Bank. The Bank has got 8 
Branches in the Madras Presidency. 




YBAK-BOOK, IMS 


THE BANK OF INDIA, LD. 

ESTABLISHED Till SEPTEMBER, 1905. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED 

... Rs. 

2,00.00,000 

CAPITAL PAID UP 

... Rs. 

1,00,00,000 

RESERVE FUND ... 

... Rs. 

1,02,50,000 


Head Office: -ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 

Branches: -BULLION EXCHANGE (Shaikh Mkmon St., BOMBAY), BANDRA Nrar BOMBAY. M HILL. 
AHMEDABAD. AHMEDABAD (Station Branch). CALCUTTA. Bara Baxar. CALCUTTA. POONA. 
POONA CITY. RAJKOT. SURAT. NAGPUR CITY. 

LONDON Agents:— THE WESTMINSTER BANK, LD. 

DIRECTORS: 

Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai, Chairman. I Mr. Paliram Mathradas 

Sir Chiinilal V. Mehta, K.C.S.I., Vice- I Sir Cowasjec Jehangir, Baronet, K.C.I E,. 


Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai, Chairman. 

Sir Chiinilal V. Mehta, K.C.S.I., Vice- 
Chairman. 

Sir. Joseph Kay, Kt. 

Mr. A. Geddis. 


O.B.E. 

Mr. Dinshaw K. Daji. 


Current Deposit Aecounts—Interest allowed on daily balance @1%. No interest will 
be allowed which docs not amount to Rs. 5 per half-year. 

Fixed Deposits— Deposits arc received fixed for one year or for shorter periods at rates 
of interest which can be ascertained on application. 

Savings Bank— Accounts opened on favourable terms. Rules on application. 

The Bank undertakes Executor and Trustee Business— Rules may be obtained on application. 
General Banking Business —Transacted, rules for which can be obtained upon application. 


Calcutta Branch :-9, CLIVE STREET. 
V. W B CHURCH, Agent. 


A. G, GRAY, 

Manager, 


THE BANK OF MYSORE, LTD. 

(Bankers to the Government of H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore) 


Arsikere 

Channapaina 

Chickballapiir 


Authorised Capital ... ... Rs. BOyOOyOOO 

Subscribed and Paid-up ... ... Rs. 20900 t 000 

Reserve Funds ... ... Rs. 23,25,000 

Head OfiRee : 

AVENUE ROAD, BANGALORE CITY 

Branches : 

Chickmagalur C. & M. Station Harihar 

Chintamani (Bangalore) Hassan ( 

r Chitaldroog Davangere Kolar 

London Agents: 

THE EASTERN BANK, LTD. 


Chickmagalur 

Chintamani 

Chitaldroog 


Harihar 

Hassan 

Kolar 


Mysore 

Oorgaum 

Sagar 


Shimoga 

Tiptur 

Tumkur 


Chairman of the Board of Directots : 

Sir K. P. PUTTANNA CHETTT, Kt., C.I.E. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened and interest allowed at 1% per annum up to Rs. 10,000. 

LOANS aid CASH CREDITS are granted on approved securities. 

FIXED DEPOSITS for Six and Twelve months received at rates which may be ascertained 
on application. 

THRIFT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS are opened and interest allowed at 8% per annum up to Rs 2,500. 
Banking Business of every description transacted on terms which may be ascertained on application, 

P. W. 

Manager- 
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(In Rupeea-OOO’s omitted) 



Dec. 

Dec. 

June 

Liabilities- 

1933. 

1934. 

1936. 

Capital 

Reserve for Bad and 

10,00 

10,00 

10,00 

Doubtvl Debts 

20 

20 

22 

Deposits 

Bills for Collection ... 

25,41 

30,46 

22,29 

58 

68 

98 

Profit and Loss Account 

46 

62 

Other items 

38 

62 

iii 

Total Rs. 37,03 42,37 

41,13 

Assets— 

Cash 

7,15 

12.00 

5,11 

Investments 

6,64 

2,93 

2.93 

Loans and Advances 

22.64 

25,54 

31,15 

Preliminary Expenses 
Safes, Pnmiture and 

20 

16 

10 

Fittings 

33 

.33 

51 

Bills for Collection 

58 

58 

97 

Other items 

49 

84 

36 

Total Rs. 

37,03 

42,37 

41,13 

Percentage of Cash to 

Deposits 

28.1 

39.4 

17.5 

Profit and Loss Items— 

Brought Forward 

22 

9 


Net Profits 

41 

53 


Dividend Distribution 

30 

30 


Allocations 

5 

26 


Carried Forward 
Dividend Rate per 

11 

6 



cent. ... 3 3 


(III Rupee8<-^*s omitted.) 


Liabilities— 


1982 


Capital ... 1,00,00 

Reserve Funds 1,01,50 
Deposits ... 15,07,65 

Profit & Tvoss Accoiiiit 9,75 
Other item ... 2,91 


Total Rs. 17,21,81 


Assets — 


Cash ... 2,27,23 

Tnvestiiients ... 8,53,05 

Loans & Advances 6,31,77 
Property etc. ... 9,76 


1933 


1 , 00,00 

1,01,50 

14,49,82 

10,68 

1.41 

16,63,41 


2.44.78 
8,26,02 

5.79.78 
12,83 


1994 


1,00,00 

1,01,50 

14,65,19 

14,97 

6,29 

16,87,95 


1,66,46 

7,28,10 

7,85,16 

10,23 


Total Rs. 17,21,81 16,63,41 16,87,95 

PercentaKe of Total 
Capital and Reserves 


to Total Deposits 
Percentage of Cash to 

13.4 

13.9 

13.8 

Total Depasits 15.1 

Percentage of Total 

Liquid assets to Total 

16.9 

11.4 

Deposits 

71 

73 

61 

Profit and Loss Items— 

Brought Forward 

3..39 

3,41 

4, .32 

Net Profits 

Dividend Distribu- 

12,36 

13,52 

17,65 

tion 

11,00 

10,00 

10.00 

Allot'iation to Funds 


1,(K> 

4,00 

Carried P'orward 

3.41 

4,32 

5,21 

Dividend Rate per cent. 11 

10 

10 


THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

The Bank of India, registered in 1906, is 
by far the most comfortably situated 
amongst Indian banks. Its Balance Sheet 
is neat and natty ; and its business is of the 
soundest description. The Directors have 
never sought to achieve anything sensational 
and have ever been content with slow pro- 
gress so long as it is steady. The Bank of 
India has a most illustrious and influential 
Board of Directors, with Mr. Ambalal 
Sarabhai as Chairman. The Manager is 
Mr. A. G. Gray. A sum of Rs. 7J 
lakhs was transferred from profits for writ- 
ing down Government securities and the 
uncovered defit on short-term Government 
Ronds was as low as Rs. 15 lakhs. With the 
appreciation in Government securities in 
1932 it was found possible to transfer 
the Rs. 7j Isdchs to the general reserve fund. 
A further sum of Rs. 50,000 was transferred 
from Reserve for contingencies to the 
Reserve Fund, thus bringing it to the 
figure of Rs. i crore. The dividend has 
fieen maintained at 10 per cent. 

38 


BANK OF MYSORE. 

The Bank of Mysore was started in 1913, 
Its progress has been steady and satis- 
factory. The paid up capital is Rs. 20 
lakhs ; and the reserve fund has been 
increased by ij lakhs. The further in- 
crease of 2^ lakhs is due to the Building 
fund being included in it. The Bank 
has maintained deposits roundabout 
Rs. 2 crores. In 1930 there was a consider- 
able increase in deposits which touched 
Rs. 2.31 crorcs. In 1932 however, there 
was a fall ; and the figure was Rs. 1.94 
crores. The deposits have further decreased 
by a few thousands. The intrinsic position 
of the Bank, judged by every criterion, is 
growing stronger each year. The manage- 
ment is in the hands of Mr. P. W. 
O'Brien. 

Not profits show an increase of 10.3 per 
cent, which compares very favourably with 
the increase of only 4.4 per cent, for the 
previous year. Dividend has been main- 
tained at 12 per cent, while the bonus has 
been increased to Rs. 2 per share. A further 
addition of one lakh to the reserve is 
proposed. 
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(In Rupees— OOO’s omitted) 


Liabilities- 

1982 

1933 

1934 

Reserve Fund 

17,50 

18,75 

22,25 

Bnildin^r Fund ... 

2,25 

2,18,08 

2,25 

... 

Deposits 

S t ff Frovideiit 

1,93.79 

1,93,66 

Fund ... 

Unclaimed Divi- 

2,29 

2,63 

3,01 

dends 

Profit and Loss Ac- 

26 

17 

15 

count 

3,35 

3,25 

3,35 

Total Rs. 
Assets— 

2,63,73 

2,40,84 

2,42,42 

Cash 

27,84 

28,22 

26,69 

Investments 

Hills Discounted and 

97,22 

65,68 

68,50 

Purchased 

Loans and Ad- 

5,61 

5,31 

5,30 

vances 

1,28,30 

1,37,36 

1,37,99 

Properties 

4,76 

4,27 

8,94 

Total Rs. 

Percentase of Capi- 
tal and Reserve 

2,63,73 

2,40,84 

2,42,42 

to Total Deposits 
Percentage of Total 
Liiiuid Assets to 
Total Deposits ... 
Percentage of Cash 

17.2 

20.0 

21.8 

57.6 

51.2 

51.9 

to Total Deposits 12.8 

Profit and Loss Items— 

14.6 

13.8 

Hrought Forward 

30 

51 

35 

Net Profits 

Dividend Distribu- 

4,25 

4,44 

4,90 

tion 

2,60 

1,25 

2,60 

1,75 

2,80 

Allocation to Funds 

1,50 

Staff lloiius 

19 

20 

20 

Carried Forward ... 
Dividend Rate per 

51 

40 

75 

cent. 

12 

12 

12 

Bonus per Share ... 

1 

1 

2 


THE CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA, LTD, 


others. In range of business, largeness of 
clientele, new and newer modes of service, 
the Central has always been in the fore- 
front. An institution, so flourishing and so 
steadfastly marching onwards, has had, 
necessarily, its distractors and even un- 
reasoning critics. The Bank has come out 
successful in all the vexatious litigation to 
which some of its enemies have subjected 
it. This kind of persecution has meant the 
maintenance of an unduly large liquid posi- 
tion ^ as to be prepared for runs at any 
time. Excessive liquid assets mean lesser 
mar^n of profits. And runs mean disorga- 
nisation of normal business. The manage- 
ment of the Central Bank have had to 
contend against heaviest odds. Despite 
such difficulties, the progress of the Bank 
has been kept up. At all times, it has been 
ready and able to weather even the strongest 
storm. That it has stood up through good 
support and evil report and strengthened its 
position all the time, is a measure of its 
intrinsic vitality and its sound business 
methods ; it also shows how much headier 
its growth would have been if it had been 
left to develop unharassed and unhampered. 
Giltedge had been an anxious feature, 
during the severe fall in their values in 
1931 as the Central Bank had a large gilt- 
edge portfolio in view of the need for keep- 
ing a liquid position. But that period, it 
may be said, is over now and the Bank's 
position is appreciably strengthened. The. 
total deposits of the Bank have increased by 
2\ crores, and because of this the ratio of 
capital and Reserves to total Deposits has 
gone down by i% The portfolio of bills 
has increased by over 85 per cent. The 
Bank's profits increased in the year by over 
9 lakhs, being over '62 per cent. The 
dividend has not been increased. 


The Central Bank of India was started 
in 1911 mainly due to the efforts, enthusiasm 
and organising skill of Mr. S. N. Pochkhana- 
wala. The latter was fortunate in securing 
Sir Pherozshah Mehta as the first Chairman 
of the Bank. Equally lucky was he in 
having as his lieutenant Mr. A. S. Balsekar 
who has, in a large measure, shared all the 
stress and strain of this institution in the 
various stages of its growth. The capital 
of the Bank was increased, in successive 
stages, till early in the last decade it stood 
at Rs. 50 lakhs paid up. The amalgama- 
tion of the Tata Industrial Bank to itself 
brought up the capital to Rs. 1,68 lakhs, 
so that the Central Bank has been, since 
then, the largest institution amongst the 
India joint stock banks. Its deposit 
figures also were higher than those of the 


It is proposed to provide for doubtful debts 
to the extent of 12 lakhs (against nothing 
in the previous year. It is very pleasing to 
note that during the year 1934 the position 
of the bank has improved enormously. 


(In Rupees— 000*s omitted) 


Liabilities- 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Capital 

Reserve and other 

1,68,13 

1,68,13 

1,68,13 

funds 

74,57 

78,75 

79,49 

Deposits 

20,11,52 

22,22,82 

24,47,28 

Bills Paybale 

3,06 

3,84 

5,63 

Due to Bankers ... 

2,68 

1,71 

10,79 

Branch adjustments 
Acceptances for 

11,17 

7,50 

14,48 

Customers 

55,96 

61,65 

38,69 

64,71 

Bills for collection 

36.41 

65,70 

Profit & Loss Account 8.80 

10,70 

10,21 

other items 

3,22 

2,47 

2,02 

Total Rs, 

28,76,31 

26.64,26 

26,48,42 
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Asietf— 


Cash 

2,45,15 

4,01,80 

4,82,39 

Investments 

13,11,45 

12,96,81 

12,39,92 

Loans & Advances 

6,07,80 

6,75,71 

8,81,07 

Properties etc., 
Customers' Liability 

1,18,55 

1,19,60 

1,34,63 

for Acceptances 

65,95 

61,65 

54,71 

Bills Receivable 

36,41 

38,69 

65,70 

Total Rs. 

23,75,31 

25,94,26 

28.48,42 


Profit and Loss Items — 




Brought Forward 

4,08 

3,56 

5,66 

Net Profits 

14,32 

14,69 

2:1,85 

Dividend Distribution 

10,09 

1009 

10,0.9 

Allocation to funds 

1.75 

2,00 

2.00 

Carried Forward 

3,56 

5,66 

5,17 

Dividend Rate % ... 

6 

6 

6 


COMILLA UNION BANK 

The Comilla Union Bank was establish- 
ed in Comilla is 1922 and from a small 
beginning it now occupies the front rank 
among indigenous banks of Bengal. It 
has now 9 branches and according to 
its latest balance sheet the paid up Capital 
amounts to Rs. 246,230 and its Reserve 
Fund to Rs. 2,58,630. Total deposits of 
the Bank on that date was Rs. 39,77,487. 
Cash on hand and in current account with 
banks was Rs. 7,64,723 and holding of 
Government securities at or below market 
price was Rs. 6,09,491. 

The Bank's liquid assets speak well of 
its conservative management and the 
steady strengthening of the Reserve Fund, 
which is more than the paid-up share 
capital shows that the management have 
followed a praiseworthy policy in bringing 
this Bank to its present happy position. 
The Bank has become scheduled to the 
Reserve Bank of India. 

Apl. Apl. Apl. 

1933 1934 1935 

Liablllties- 

Keserves ... 2,00,000 2,20,000 2,73,277 

Deposits including 
Fixed, Current, 

Savings, Provi- 
dent, etc. ... 21,24,241 26,76,184 39,83,771 
Frofit and Ivoss 

A/c. ... 15,439 17,309 22,968 

Other Items 83,2^ 1,38,068 2,04,761 

Total 26,48,449 32,13,221 47,30,997 


Assets— 

Cash ... 39,192 2,2.3,378 7,64,723 

Fixed Deposits 

with Banks 84,907 1,04,622 1.02,780 

Investments 2,79,596 4,64,757 6,12,991 

Ivoans ... 12,32,570 13,49,989 18,39,019 

Casli credits and 

advances ... 7,69,538 8,66,290 9,01,823 

Bills discounted 

and purchased 35,537 52,143 2,19,210 

Other Items 1,07,107 1,52,042 2,90,451 

Total 25,48,449 32,13,221 47,30,997 


GRINDLAY SC COMPANY, LTD. 

(Incorporated in Great Britain) 

Founded in 1828, as an agency for 
‘'facilitating passages to and from India," 
this firm had built up a prosperous busi- 
ness in London and India, which, through 
their position as bankers and agents for 
the Indian Army, brought them into con- 
tact with a large number of Government 
officials. For this reason, the Bank has 
enjoyed a special status and prestige. 

Branches were opened at Calcutta in 
1854, Bombay 18O5, Simla 1923 and Delhi 
1924. Since then branches have been 
opened at Lahore Cantt., Peshawar City, 
Peshawar Cantonment, New Delhi and 
guelta. 

In 1924, the whole of the share capi- 
tal of the old banking business of Griiidlay 
& Company Limited was purchased by 
tne National Provincial Bank, one of the 
London "Big Five." At present, there- 
fore, Messrs. Grindlay and Company re- 
present the National Provincial Bank in 
India. 

Sir Austin Low C. I. E., who was senior 
partner in the old partnership, has since 
been the Chairman of the Company. He 
is also a director of the National Provin- 
cial Bank. 

That the Bank is owned by the 
National Provincial Bank is sufficient testi- 
mony to the soundness of the concern, 
apart from the fact that it has been render- 
ing valuable service to officers and mer- 
chant firms and has long and valuable 
connexions in India. 
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THE COMILLA UNION BANK LIMITED 

(SCHEDULED TO THE RESERVE BANK OF INDIA) 

ESTABLISHED 1922. 


T-Tencl Office — Oomilla. 
13i*2inc:li4}H : 1<>, Olive Street^ Oalcntta. 
Phone No. Cal. 2017 


Dacca 

Nakayangan.t 

Nitaicjanj 

ClIANDrUR 


Puranbzaar 

Gauhati 

Chittagong 

Baxirhat 


Authorised Capital Rs. 10,00,000 

Paid-up Share Capital ,, 2 , 46,230 

Reserve Fund „ 2 , 58,630 

Deposits „ 39 , 77,448 

(as at 13-4-1935 ) 




THE TRAVANCORE NATIONAL BANK LTD. 

{Incorporated in Travancore 1912) 

Head Office : ALLEPPEY 

Member : , 

Reverse Bank of India. 

Clearing Houses at Bombay and Madras, . 

Branches everywhere in South India and also one at Bombay at 
25. CHURCH GATE STREET, FORT, BOMBAY. 

CAPITAL— 1935 JUNE 

AUTHORISED ... ... ... ... R*. 50.00.000 

ISSUED AND SUBSCRIBED ... 20.00.000 


AUTHORISED ... 

ISSUED AND SUBSCRIBED 
PAID UP 
RESERVE FUNDS 
TOTAL WORKING FUNDS OVER 


7.50.000 

2.50.000 
1.30,40.000 


PROGRESS STATEMENT 



l*aid-iip 

Capital 


4.22.000 

6.76.000 



Total Working 
Capital 


58*18,000 

1,16,82*000 


All kinds of Banking Business undertaken. 

Please address Head Office or any of the Branches for further particulars- 

K. C. EAPEN, B.A., 
Managing Director, 
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1988 

1034 

1985 

LlablUtles— 



Reserve Pond 

Cnrrent, Deposit and Other 

100 

A AAA 

100 

A aAJ 

100 

A ^AA 


A/c8. ... ... 2,780 8,094 8,122 

I^iat>ilities for Accqstances, 

Endorsements, Engage- 


mente, etc. ^ ... 122 

154 

153 

Total £ ... 8,232 

8,586 

3,625 


Assets— 

Cash, Notes, Balances and 


Cheques, money at call 
and short notice 

866 

874 

358 

Investments 

1,577 

1,928 

1,851 

Loans, Bills Discounted, 
etc. 

1,081 

1,088 

1,209 

Bank Premises 

54 

54 

54 

Liabilities for Acceptances, 
Endorsements, Engage- 
ments, etc. 

122 

154 

153 

ToUl £ 

3,232 

8,598 

3,625 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LD. 


Analysis of Balance Sheets in thousands of £>9 


LiabllUles— 

1932 

1933 

1934 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Capital 

9,479 

9,479 

9,479 

Reserve Fund 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

Current, Deposit and 
Other A/cs. 

291,567 

288,240 

297,130 

Acceptances 

6,206 

6,396 

5,863 

Due to Subsidiary 
Companies 

256 

158 

239 

Undivided Profits ... 

775 

857 

878 


Assets— 


Cash, Notes, Balan- 


ces and Cheques ... 

39,884 

43,001 

43,301 

Money at call and 
notice 

17,690 

18,163 

20,667 

Investments 

64,132 

78,214 

92,428 

Bills Discounted ... 

68,928 

48,167 

39,571 

Advances 

122,232 

111,817 

113,398 

Bank Premises 

7,211 

7,367 

7,362 

Acceptances 

6,206 

6,895 

5,863 


THB INDIA BANK, LTD. 

The founder of the Indian Bank was the 
late Mr. V. Krishnaswamy Iyer, no less 
renowned' as a patriot and a Congress 
worker than as a judge of the High Court 
and a Member of the Executive Council of 
Madras. The bank was the recipient of 
considerable patronage of local depositors 
partly as a recoil from the Arbuthnot 
dieter and partly by its appeal to paro- 
chial paMotistn. On the advice of Sir 
Lallubf^ Samaldas, Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya 


was appoinet as the first Secreary and he 
served the bank in this capacity for more 
than two decades. The bank with its head 
office at Madras has i6 branches and sub- 
offices distributed throughout South India. 
Its subscribed capital is Rs. 48 lakhs while 
the paid up capital is about Rs. 13 lakhs. 
The reserve fund which was Rs. 9^ lakhs in 
1929 has grown to Rs. 13 lakhs in 1934. 
A contingency fund of Rs. 2.25 lakhs is 
available for meeting any emergencies. 
Deposits are lower by a few thousands. 
Profits have increased by over Rs. 56,000 or 
over 15 per cent. The dividend has been 
maintained at 12 per cent. A bonus has 
been decleared at the rate of 2 per cent, per 
annum. Rs. 1.30 lakhs are proposed to be 
placed to Dividend Equalisation Fund 
making it Rs. 1.80 lakhs. The cany forward 
Rs. 76,000 is better than last year's by 
nearly Rs. 20,000. The Bank's progress 
during the last three years has been very 
satisfactory. 

(Ill Sterliug— 000*s uniitted) 


1932 1933 1934 

LUbilities— 


Capital 

Reserve and Contingent 

12,79 

12,79 

12,79 

Funds 

13,89 

14,07 

14,97 

Deposits 

1,99,21 

2,26,47 

2,20,02 

Bills for Collection ... 

2,87 

4.17 

3,74 

Profit and I^.ss Account 

1,58 

3,26 

4,02 

Other items 

2,08 

1,81 

2,68 

Total Rs. 

2,32,42 

2,62,57 

2,58,22 

Assets— 

Cash 

47,48 

44,85 

38,36 

Investments 

Loans, Advances, Bills 

1,04,01 

1,04,89 

75,20 

discounted and Pur- 
chased etc. 

71,45 

1,01,88 

1,38,59 

Properties 

1,70 

1,70 

1,60 

Bills for Collection ... 

2,87 

4,16 

3,74 

Other items 

4,91 

5,09 

73 

Total Rs. 

2,32,42 

2,62,57 

2,58,22 

Percentage of Total 




Capital and Reserves 
to Total Deposits ... 

13.4 

11.9 

12.6 

Percentage of Cash to 




Total Deposits 

23.8 

19.8 

17.4 

Profit and Loss Itemi— 
Brought Forward 

23 

dz 

57 

Net Profits 

1,93 

3,71 

4,27 

Dividend Distribution 

L64 

1,54 

1,79 

Allocation to Funds ... 

30 

1.43 

1,58 

Carrier Forward 

32 

67 

76 

Dividend Rate per cent 

9 

12 
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THE TRAVANCORE NATIONAL 
BANK, LTD. 

The Travancore National Bank Ltd., was 
incorporated in Travancore in 1921. The 
position of the Bank has been steadily im- 
proving. The profits for the year show an 
increase of over 10 per cent. A further sum 
of Rs. 30,000 is to be transferred to Reserve 
Fund. Paid up capital has been increased 
by 1.57 lakhs. 


(In Rupee!;— 000 ’s omitted) 


Liabilities— 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Capital 

4.22 

5.20 

6,77 

Reserve Funds 

2,00 

2,20 

2,50 

Deposits 

36,70 

58,33 

79.00 

15.47 

Chitty Deposits 

11,99 

14,00 

Bills for Collection 

1,18 

8,46 

5.85 

Due to Bankers 

Profit and I^oss Ac- 

42 

25 

43 

count 

2 

33 

37 

Other Items 

1,65 

2,25 

4,94 

Total Rs. 

58,18 

86,02 

1,15,33 

Assets— 

Cash 

5,87 

8,38 

14,80 

Investments 

4,30 

10,46 

12,49 

Loans and Advances 

27,79 

41,28 

67,14 

Chitty advances 

14,55 

15,95 

17,12 

iTopcrties etc. 

1,90 

2,47 

3.33 

Bills for Collection ... 

1,18 

3,46 

5,85 

Other Items 

2,59 

4,02 

4,60 

Total Rs. 

Percentage of Total 
Capital and Reser- 

58,18 

86,02 

1,15,33 

ves to Deposits ... 
Percentage of Cash 

16.9 

12.7 

11.7 

to Deposits 

16.0 

14.4 

18.7 

Profit and Loss Items— 

Brought Forward ... 

8 

2 

10 

Net Profit 

65 

70 

81 

Dividend Distribution 

46 

42 

54 

Allocation to funds 

25 

20 

so 

Carried Forward 
Dividend Rate I'er 
cent. 

2 

10^ 

10 

7 


THE UNION BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

The Union Bank of India was started in 
1919 ; and the capital in the earlier years 
was Rs. 60 lakhs paid up. Since its in- 
auguration, business conditions in Bombay, 
to which centre the Bank’s activity is con- 
fined, have been so consistently and per- 
sistently bad tiiat with all the competition 
offered by the numerous banks in the City, 
the Union Bank could not make any head- 
way. The Bank was also unfortunate in 


regard to some of its investments, and 
ps^cularly regard to the building which 
it purchased for its office. In 1922-23, 
however, the Central Bank of India secured 
a controlling interest in the Union Bank by 
purchasing a considerable number of the 
shares of the latter, as a result of which 
the Central Bank was appointed as the 
Managing Agents. The result is that the 
Union Bank is the unique instance of a 
bank being managed by another bank as 
managing agent. Soon after the transfer 
of the management to the Central Bank, 
a reconstruction of capital was effected, so 
that the present position is that the paid up 
capital is Rs. 40 lakhs. Bad investments 
were provided for in the writing down of 
capital as well as the difference between 
the purchase price and the intrinsic value 
of the building. The Union Bank has not 
set before itself any high-sounding or ambi- 
tious programme but carries on a simple, 
straightforward business in a small but sure 
way. The Bank is in an eminently satis- 
factory position without any swollen assets 
or bad debts. 

For the year ended 31st March 1935 the 
Bank has made a net profit of Rs. 2,60,683 
as against Rs. 2,27,828. The improvement 
has been rather remarkable in view of the 
fact that it has gone through a period oi 
low interest rates. The deposits have in- 
creased to Rs. 66,64,466 from Rs. 51,07,046 
and loans etc. to Rs. 40,95,148 from 
Rs. 31,31,450. The cash position is also 
higher at Rs. 15,46,763 .as against Rs. 
10,26,920. The cariy forward is Rs. 85,157 
against Rs. 53,973 the previous year. The 
dividend is unchanged' at 5 per cent. 

The Account close on 31st March. 


(In thousands of Rs.) 



1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

Liabilities- 

Capital 

39,95 

39,95 

39,95 

Reserves 

7,00 

7,00 

7,00 

Deposits 

58,40 

61,07 

66.64 

Bills 

62 

11 

54 

Other Liabilities 

1,36 

1,01 

102 

Assets-^ 

Cash & Bullion 

16,80 

10,27 

15,47 

Investments 

53,98 

34,89 

66,29 

57.55 

Loans 

31,31 

40,95 

Bills 

38 

11 

45 

Property 

Othtf items 

3,96 

7 

3,86 

13 

3,75 

10 

Percentage of Capital 




and Reserves to De- 



70.4 

posits 

Percentage of Cash to 
Deposits 

80.5 

91.9 

20.1 

24.7 

28.8 
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Profit and Loss Account— 
By Balance 

67 

67 

64 

By Net Profit 

2,2B 

2,29 


To Dividend 

1,99 

66 

1,99 

1,99 

To Balance 

54 

86 

Dividend rate per 
cent. 

5 

5 

5 


Indian Co-operative Banka: 

THE BIHAR AND ORISSA PROVIN- 

CIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK LTD., 
PATNA. 

The Bihar and Orissa Provincial Co- 
operative Bank has a satisfactoiy position 
as to the present and sturdy features of 
growth as to the future. The paid up 
capital of the Bank is Rs. 6.11 lakLs. The 
various reserve funds amount to Rs. 5.98 
lakhs, besides which there is a security of 
Rs. 3.80 lakhs afforded by the uncalled 
liability of the Guarantee shares. Total 
deposits amount to Rs. 78.02 lakhs. On the 
liabilities side, loans and advances, inclusive 
of interest due, amount to Rs. 66.26 lakhs. 
Giltedge securities are Rs. 32.04 lakhs. 
Throughout the year the Bank had ample 
funds at its command. 

The profits arc higher at Rs. 1,42,7000 
against Rs. 79,463 the previous year and 
carry forward at Rs, 14,151 against 
Rs. 1,603. 


(III thousands of 

Rs.) 




1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

Liabilities— 




Capital 

5,96 

6,09 

6,11 

Reserves 

5,18 

5,51 

5,98 

Total of Capital and Re- 




serves 

11,14 

11,60 

12,09 

Fixed Deposits 

52,46 

53,27 

49,49 

Current and other Deposits 

17,91 

25,65 

28,53 

Total Deposits 

70,37 

78,92 

78,02 

Due to Bankers 

54 

1,69 

6,60 

Interest payable 

2,06 

2,53 


Assets— 




Cash 

35 

42 

36 

Giltedge investments 

24,38 

31,77 

82,04 

Total of Liquid Assets ... 

24,73 

32,19 

32,39 

Loans and Advances 

54,34 

69,39 

69,88 

Interest Receivable 

4,86 

5,11 

6,38 

Percentage of Capital and 




Reserves to Total Deposits 

15.8 

14.7 

15.5 

Percentage of Total Liquid 




Assets to Total Deposits 

35.1 

40.8 

41.5 


THE CENTRAL PROVINCES BC BERAR 
PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE 
BANK LTD. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Provin- 
cial Co-operative Bank Limited w^as estab- 
lished 23 years ago and has always 
continued a cautious policy of finance and 
sound banking. The Bank has made con- 
siderable headway in Inland Exchange 
business and hopes to show still better re- 
sults with improved conditions of trade. 

Account's close on 30th June. 

(In thousands of Rs.) 


Liabilities- 


1932 

1933 

1934 

Capital 


5,84 

5,71 

5,62 

Reserves 


2,89 

92,21 

3.41 

3,78 

Deposits 


1,05,96 

1,16,12 

5,07 

Other items 

... 

5,82 

3,65 

Assets— 

Cash 


13 

1,52 

76 

Investments 


72,99 

80,12 

27,70 

90,74 

Loans 


25,05 

29,28 

Property 

... 

47 

46 

47 

Other Items 
Percentage of 
and Reserves 

Cnpitai 
to De- 

8,12 

8,92 

9,35 

posits 

Percentage of 

Cash 

9.5 

8.4 

8.1 

to Deposits 

Profit and Loss 

Iteni.s— 

0.1 

1.4 

0.7 

By Balance 


2 

1 

1 

By Net Profit 


60 

74 

90 

To Dividend 


35 

26 

23 

To Allocation 
Dividend rale 

per 

26 

49 

68 

cent 

6 

4i 

4 


THE MADRAS PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

Head Office : Luz, Mylapore, Madras. 

The Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Bank is, perhaps, the most puissant of the 
provincial central co-operative banks. The 
Bank has a Reserve Fund of Rs, 13.9 
lakhs and a Depreciation Reserve Fund of 
Rs. 2.15 lakhs. The Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Bank has the unique good 
fortune of enjo5dng the goodwill of such 
clients as would normally place their de- 
posits. It is, perforce, obliged to have 
considerable investment in Government se- 
curities, which amount to nearly Rs. 1.47 
lakhs. Cash and fixed deposits with other 
banks amount to Rs. 29 lakhs. It wil thus 
be seen that the liquid assets are Rs. 1,84 
lakhs — an extraordinarily strong position 
for a co-operative bank. The Bank's 
profits for 1933-34 have gone up consider- 
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ALLAHABAD BANK LTD. 

ESTABUSHED 186S. 

Affiliated to 

The P. and O. Banking Corporation Ltd. 

AUTHORISED and Subscribed Capital Rs. 40,00,000 
CAPITAL called up ... ... „ 35,50,000 

RESERVE FUND ... ... „ 44,50,000 


Head Office: 

CALCUTTA. 

Branches and Sub-Agencies: 


Agra. 

Gorakhpur. 

Moradabad. 

Allahabad. 

Hapur. 

Mussoorie. 

Allahabad City Office. Hathras. 

Muttra. 

Amritsar. 

Jhansi. 

Nagpur. 

Bareilly. 

Jubbulpore. 

Nagpur City. 

Benares. 

Lahore* 

Naini Tal. 

Bombay. 

Lahore City Office. 

Patna. 

Cawiipore. 

Lucknow. 

Rai Bareli. 

Cawnpore City Office. Lucknow City Office. 

Raipur. 

Chandausi. 

Aminabad Park 

Shahjahanpur. 

Dehra Dun. 

(Lucknow). 

Sikandarabadf U. P* 

Delhi. 

Lyallpur. 

Sitapur. 

Fyzabad. 

Meerut. 



Pay Offices : 


Aligarh. 

Firozabad. 

Moradabad City. 

Auraiya. 

Ghaziabad. 

Muzaffarnagar. 

Etawah. 

Hardoi. 

Ujhani. 


London Bankers: 

THE P. & O. BANKING CORPORATION LTD. 

Correspondents in all the principal towns in India. 

Banking business of every description transacted on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 

M. V. WILSON, 

General Manager. 
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ably being nearly a lakh greater that those 
of the previous year. Its allocations to- 
wards depreciation are substantial. It is, 
perhaps, the only instance of an Indian 
bank which has fully met the provision for 
the depreciation on Government securities 
entirely out of the net profits. The Chair- 
man of the Bank is Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, 
and the Secretary Mr. V. C. Rangaswami, 
whose great popularity with the influential 
sections of Madras is largely responsible 
for its prosperity. The Bank's accounting 
year ends with June, 30. 


(In Kupeen — 000*8 omitted) 


Liabilities- 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Capital 

6.53 

6,59 

6.59 

Reserves 

Total of Capital and 

10,88 

13,50 

17,25 

Reserves 

Total Deposits, Cur- 

17,41 

20.09 

23.84 

rent, Fixed, etc. ... 

Assets— 

1,68.54 

2,08,36 

1,67,32 

Cash 

13,75 

25.28 

9,07 

Otltedge Investment 
Other Loans and Ad- 

1,30,90 

1.69.48 

1.72.04 

vances 

4,67 

1,72 

12,90 

11.44 

Properties, etc. 
Percentac^e of Capital 
and Reserves to To- 

3,38 

2,39 

tal Deposits 

10.3 

9.6 

14.2 

T/oans to Central Banks 
Percentnve of Cash to 

39,61 

10,75 

d,31 

Total Deposits 

Profit and Loss Items — 

8.2 

12.1 

5.4 

Brought forward 

17 

46 

41 

Profit 

1,69 

1,40 

2,31 

Dividend distribution 

59 

59 

59 

Allocation to Funds 

78 

81 

1.65 

Carried forward 

46 

41 

42 

Dividend Rate per cent. 

9 

9 

9 


Rritleh Banks: 

THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA* 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA. 

Among the Eastern Exchange banks ope- 
rating in India, the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China is a premier institution, 
alike in the size of its capital and the extent 
of its banking resources. The bank was 
founded in 1853 and is one of the few banks 
which are at present operating under Royal 
charter. It has a widespread branch organi- 
sation in India, Dutch East Indies, China, 
Japan and Federated Malay States and has 
important offices in New York and 
Hamburg. It owns nearly 80 per cent, of 
39 


the capital of the P. & O. Banking Corpora- 
tion and through it controls the Allahabad 
Bank. 

In recent years, the bank has had to 
operate under particularly difficult conditions 
in India and the Far East. Judging from the 
figures in the Balance Sheet as on December 
31, 1934 the position of the Bank seems to 
have been well maintained ; the deposits 
are at the same level. Loans and bills are 
greater than last year. Cash and bullion 
have gone down and are at £7,845 thousands 
against £12,094 thousands. The profits are 
£466,043 against £467,467. The dividend 
has been maintaned at 14 per cent. 


(In Sterling— 000*s omitted) 


Liabilities — 

Capital 

Reserve Fund 
Notes in Circulation 
Deposits 
Bills Payable 
Acceptan ces for 
Customers 
Loans Payable 
Profit and Tvoss Ac- 
count 

Other items 

Total £ 


Assets— 

Cash 

Investments 
Investment in P. & O. 

Bank shares 
Bills 

Loans and Bills Dis- 
counted 
Property 

Customers* liability 
for acceptances 
Other items 

Total £ 


Percentage of total 
capital and Reserves 
to Deposits 
Percentage of Cash to 
Deposits 

Profit and Loss Items— 

Brought Forward 
Net Profits 

Dividend Distribution 
Allocation to Funds 
Carried Forward 
Dividend Rate per 
gent. 


1982 

1983 

1984 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

3,000 

1,895 

1,357 

1,851 

48,688 

46,606 

46,548 

2,984 

2,786 

1,721 

989 

608 

885 

2,386 

2.051 

3,671 

894 

441 

462 

548 

499 

518 

.58,724 

60,296 

61,651 


8,481 

12,094 

7,846 

15,656 

17,188 

17,360 

2,295 

2,801 

2,806 

17,740 

18,576 

21,646 

11,799 

7,405 

9,614 

1,376 

1,528 

1,574 

989 

608 

805 

488 

568 

428 

58,724 

60,298 

61,651 


18.7 

12.9 

12.9 

19.3 

25.1 

16.8 


140 

184 

206 

455 

467 

466 

420 

420 

420 

• *« 

25 

75 

184 

206 

177 

14 

14 

14 
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THE EASTERN BANK, LTD. LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED. 


Head Office: 2 & 3 , Crossby Square. 

London. E.C. 3 . 

The Easter Bank was founded in 1909 and 
has established branches not only in India 
but in Mesopotamia. Singapore and Ceylon. 
The balance sheet of the Bank as on 31st 
December. 1934. shows an increase in 
deposits by more than £845 thousands and 
Investments by £1.019 thousands. On the 
other hand cash has decreased by £93 
thousand. There has been an increase in 
profits by £4,000. The usual dividend of 
6 per cent, was declared and a bonus of 3s. 
per share, in order to mark the 25th anni- 
versary of the formation of the bank, was 
also declared. 


(In sterlinir— OOO’s omitted) 


Liabilities- 

1982 

1088 

1084 

Capital 

LOOO 

1,000 

1,000 

Reserve Fund 

500 

500 

500 

Deposits ... 

6,007 

5,605 

6,450 

Bills and Acceptances 
Loans Payable against 

1,805 

1,227 

1,998 

Bill and Securities 
Profit and Loss Ac- 

729 

1,094 

1,544 

count 

126 

137 

152 

Other Liabilities 

76 

59 

52 

Total £ 

9,743 

9,622 

10,696 


Assets— 




Cash 

1,885 

1,258 

1,165 

Investments 

4,861 

4,582 

5,600 

Bills Receivable 

696 

605 

653 

Customers’ Liability 




for acceptances 

1,025 

979 

781 

Loans and Advances 

1,983 

1,805 

2,196 

Property 

190 

190 

190 

Other assets 

152 

203 

111 

Total £ ... 

9,743 

2,622 

10,696 


Percentage of Total 
Capital and Reserve 


to Deposits 

Percentage of Cash to 

25.0 

26.8 

23.8 

Deposits 

22.2 

22.4 

18.1 

Profit and Loss Acconnt— 

Brought Forward 

84 

41 

52 

Net Profits 

122 

126 

180 

Dividend Distribution 

60 

60 

90 

Allocations to Funds 

55 

55 

40 

Carried Forward 

Dividend Rate per 

41 

52 

52 

cent. 

tds. bonus per share. 

6 


6 t 


Head Office: 71 . Lombard Street. 

London. E. C. 3. 

Lloyds Bank. Ltd., is the only Bank 
among the Big Five of London to operate 
in India through direct branches. Amongst 
British Banks. Lloyds Bank is the second 
largest in England (apart from the Bank 
of England). It has 1.900 offices in Eng- 
land and Wales. The strength, influence, 
resources, connections and branches which 
Lloyds Bank has in Britain are the result 
of a series of fusions or amalgamations of a 
number of banking institutions. While the 
activity at home was thus broadened and 
strengthened, Lloyds Bank, has, at the same 
time, taken steps to develop its business in 
overseas centres. Through , its affiliates, it 
has many branches in France, in centres like 
Brussels, Antwerp and Geneva, in Italy, 
South America, West Africa, New Zealand. 
Egypt, India and Burma. The Indian 
business (which was acquired through the 
purchase of Cox &' Co.) is controlled by a 
special Eastern Department of the Bank in 
London. The Deposits for the year have 
increased by £7.5 millions. Profits have 
increased by over £200,000. £2.‘)0.ooo 

have been transferred to contingencies 
Account. £500,000 part of the £2,500,000, 
withdrawn in 1931 as a provision for de- 
preciation in the Bank's Investments, hes 
been restored to the Reserve Fund. Thr, 
carry forward is bigger than last year at 
£5I5»230 as against £506,104. 



1932 

1983 

1931 

Liabilities- 




Capital 

16,810 

15,810 

1.5,810 

Reserves 

Total of Capital and 

8,000 

8,000 

8 , .WO 

Reserves 

28,810 

28,810 

24,810 

Deposits 

882,108 864,554 872,140 

Acceptances, Endorse- 




ments, Guarantees, 
etc. 

81,979 

42,641 

46,221 

Assets— 




Cash 

80,064 

77,751 

98,167 

Investments 

85,859 

99,891 

97.739 

Bills of Exchange ... 

76,788 

56,887 

47,218 

Loans and Advances 

141,196 182,966 186,802 

Property, Acceptance 



64,869 

Cover, etc. 

50,914 

60,105 

Shares in Allied Banks 
Percentage of Total 

4,788 

6,090 

5,991 

Capital and Re- 
.serves to Deposits 

6.2 

6.5 

6.5 

l^rcentage of Cash to 



32.8 

Peposits 

20.9 

21.8 
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Profit and Losa Itemo— 


Brought forward 
Profit 

Dividend distribution 
Allocation to Funds 
Carried forward 
Dividend Rate per 
cent. 


822 

515 

506 

1,551 

1,489 

1,652 

1,858 

1,847 

1,892 

200 

100 

250 

506 


MS 

a 12 

a 12 

a 12 

b5 

h 5 

h 5 


a : on “A” shares, 
b : on “B” shares. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK OF 
INDIA, LTD. 

The Mercantile Bank of India was regis- 
tered in 1892 ; and it has had long and influ- 
ential connections in India. In addition, the 
Bank has branches and agencies in Ceylon, 
Malaya, China, Siam and Mauritius. The 
Bank has rather had a successful year during 
1934, when an all round increase in business 
was witnessed. Profits have been higher 
than the previous year the allocations to 
funds have been greater by £12,000 than last 
year. The Dividend has been maintained 
at 12 per cent. The financial position of the 
bank is being made more and more strong 
by the Cautions policy of the Directors. The 
accounts close on December. 


(In Sterling— <X)0’8 omitted) 


Liabilities-. 

Capital 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1,050 

1,050 

1,050 

Reserve Fund 

1,075 

1,075 

1,075 

Note in Circulation 

162 

104 

155 

Deposits (including 
Provision for Bad 
and Doubtful Debts) 

13,035 

12,248 

12,974 

Bills Payable 

467 

417 

538 

Acceptances for Customers 188 

125 

214 

Iwoans payable against 
security 



450 

Profit and Loss Account 

2^ 


236 

Other items 


38 

38 

Total £ 

16,212 

15,292 

16,730 

Assets— 

Cash and Bullion 

2,142 

1,968 

1,761 

Deposits against 
note Issue 

312 

312 

324 

Investments 

5,890 

6,006 

6,145 

1,838 

Bills Receivable 

2,001 

1,700 

Bills Discounted 

83 

27 

29 

Loans and Advances 

4,968 

4,633 

5,902 

Banking Premises 

369 

359 

351 

Customers Liability 
for Acceptances 

188 

125 

214 

Other items 

219 

172 

166 

Total £ 

16,212 

15,292 

16,730 

Percentage of Total 
Capital and Reserve 
to Deposits 

16.8 

17.3 

16.4 

Percentage of Ci^h 
to Deposits 

16.4 

16.0 

13.6 


Profit and Lost Itema— 


Brought Forward 

168 

172 

172 

Profits 

180 

162 

173 

Dividend Distribution ... 

126 

126 

126 

Allocation to Funds ... 

50 

35 

47 

Carried Forward 

172 

172 

172 

Dividend Rate per cent. 

12 

12 

12 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
INDIA, LTD. 

The National Bank of India Limited, was 
originally founded in Calcutta as a Rup^ 
company in 1863 but was soon after regis- 
tered in England and converted into a ster- 
ling company. Its principal sphere of acti- 
vity is in India but it has important business 
in East Africa, Kenya and Uganda. The 
accounts for the year ended 31st December, 
1934, show a decrease in deposits of about 
£933,000. Loans and Advances have also 
decreased by about £290,000 and cash and 
bullion by about £604,000. Investments are 
lower at £14,631,944 against £i5.374»i49- 
Though there has been a considerable 
shrinkage in the total volume of business 
done, the balance sheet shows a high liquid 
condition the total cash, securities and Bills 
of exchange amounting to £22,981 thousands 
against a deposit liability of £28,703 
thousands, the dividend for the year 1934 
has been reduced to 18 per cent, even though 
the profit was higher than the previous year. 
£50,000 have been allocated to the officers 
Pension fund and £50,000 as against Nil to 
write off House Property account thus ac- 
counting for the reduction in dividend. The 
Accounts close on December. 


(In sterling— OOO’s omitted) 


iabllitles— 

Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Deposits (including 
provision for Bad 
and Doubtful Debts 
and Contingencies) ... 
Bills Payable 
Acceptances for 
Customers 

Profit and Loss 
Total £ 


1982. 

1988. 

1964. 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 

80,118 

29,686 

28,708 

746 

761 

756 

298 

888 

851 

529 

500 

580 

85,886 

as,4S0 

84,540 


Assets— 


Cash and Bullion ... 4,591 

Investments ... 18J21 

Bills of Exchange 
(including Treasury 
Bills) ... ... 5,897 

Loans and Discounts ... 10,609 
Customers’ Liability for 
acceptances ... 298 

Property and Furniture 070 


4,678 4,069 

15,874 14,682 


3.553 4,280 

10,806 10,516 

888 851 

601 002 


Total £ ... 85,886 85,480 84,540 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LD. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM) 
(ESTABLISHED IN INDIA 1863) 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund 


A4, 000,000 
000.000 
£2,200,000 


HEADOFPgCE: 

26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2. 

Brmnehma: 


INDIA. 


BURMA. 


KENYA 


UGANDA. 


Calcutta 

Rangoon 

COLONY 

Entebbe 

Bombay 

Mandalay 

Mombasa 

Kampala 

Madras 


Nairobi 

JiNJA 

Karachi 

CEYLON. 

Nakuru 


Chittagong 

Colombo 

Bldoret 


Amritsar 

Kandy 

Kisumu 


Cawnpore 

Newaka-Bliya 

ZANZIBAR 


Delhi 

ARABIA 

TANGANYIKA 


Lahore 

Aden 

TERRITORY 


Tuticorin 

Steamer Point. 

Tanga 


Cochin 

Aden 

Dak-es-salaaai 



CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened and FIXED DEPOSITS are received on terms which 
may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank issues LETTERS OF CREDIT and transacts GENERAL BANKING and 
EXCHANGE BUSINESS of every description with the principal commercial cities of the world. 

The Bank's London Office undertakes to act as Trustee or Executor, prepares claims for 
recovery of British Income Tax overpaid and compiles Income Tax and Super Tax Returns 
for the purpose of assessment on terms which may be learned on application. 

Calcutta Office, T. T. K. ALI.AN 

104 , Clive Street. Manager. 


THE P. & 0. BANKING 

I CORPORATION, LTD. 

X (INCORPORATED IN ENGLAND) 

I WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED THE ALLAHABAD BANK. LTD. 

iin Authorised Capital ... ... £5,000,000 

f! Subscribed Capital ... ... £2,594,160 

f»i Paid-up Capital ... ... £2,594,160 

III Reserve Fund ... ... ... £180,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 

122. 1.RADENHALI. NT.. lX)NUON. E.C.3 


WEST EHD BRANCH: 
14-10. COCKSPUR ST.. S.W.l. 


™ BRANCHES! |||| 

CALCUTTA, BOMBAY, MADRAS, COLOMBO, CALICUT, SHANGHAI, SINGAPORE, HONGKONG Wj 

X ^ 

III The P. & O. Bank can transact business on behalf of its constituents at ijll 

^ all centres where Branches of the Allahabad Bank, Ltd., arc established. lUI 

III Current Accounts opened and Fixed Deposits received on terms which may jijj 
X he ascertained on a])plication. '||| 

III Savings Bank Deposit Accounts opened and interest allowed at 2j per cent. |||| 
X per annum. Full Particulars on application. !|!! 

Ill British Income-Tax recovered. IIH 

V Executorship and Trusteeship undertaken. Ill' 

11 W. S. RYDE, « 

S Manager. U| 

I 1. PAIRLIE PLACE, CALGUTTA j| 

NXOBXaBXaBXSBXSXaXBBXaSEXSSXBSXSaSXESX^XSXBXSX^eKa 
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Percentage of Total 
Capital and Reserves 


to Deposits 

Percentage of Cash to 

18.9 

14.2 

146 

Deposits 

15.2 

15.8 

16.8 

Profit and Loss Items— 

Brought Forward 

279 

249 

250 

Net Profits 

450 

461 

460 

Dividend Distribution 

400 

400 

860 

Allocation to Funds ... 

80 

50 

100 

Carried Forward 

249 

250 

250 

Dividend Rate per cent. 

20 

20 

18 


THE P. 8C O. BANKING CORPORA- 
TION, LTD. 

Head Office: 117-122, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E. C. 3. 

The P. & O. Banking Corporation was 
founded in 1920 and among the original 
allotees of shares in this Bank were the 
Westminster Bank, Lloyds Bank, the 
National Provincial Bank and the P. & O. 
Steam Navigation Co. 

In spite of these the Bank has secured, 
for itself an important position among the 
Eastern Exchange banks. Towards the 
end of 1920, the Bank acquired practically 
all the ordinary capital of the Allahabad 
Bank, Limited, and through it, controls a 
prosperous inland banking business. In 
1927, however, the P. & O. Bank, in its 
turn« was affiliated to the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China. The de- 
posits of the bank show an increase of 
nearly one million over that of the pre- 
vious year. Profits show an increase of 
£1,000 and the dividends have been main- 
tained. 


(In SterliiiK— 000*s oiiiilted) 


.labilities— 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

Capital 

2,594 

2,594 

2,594 

180 

Reserve Fund 

Deposits (including 

I^vision for Bad 
and Donbtful Debts, 
Contingency Reserve 

180 

180 

etc.) 

Loans Payable against 

7,072 

6,483 

7,170 

Security 

Acceptances, Endorse- 

3,089 

6,166 

5,916 

ments, etc. 

Bills Receivable for 

200 

119 

131 

Collection 

Profit and Loss Ac- 

267 

282 

806 

count 

149 

157 

161 

Other items 

75 

28 

2 

Total £ 

18,626 

14,969 

16,462 


Aueti— 

Cash, Bullion and 


Money at Call and 


Short Notice 

1,538 

1,958 

1,796 

Bills Receivable 

2,233 

2.134 

3,710 

Investments 

6,985 

6,808 

6,446 

Loans and Advances .. 

3,254 

3,520 

4,944 

Property and Fuml 




tnre 

149 

138 

127 

Liabilities of Custo- 




mers for acceptances 

200 

119 

131 

Bills Receivable for 




Collection 

267 

282 

308 

Total £ ... 

13,626 

14,959 

16,462 


Ratio of total Capi- 
tal and Reserves to 


deposits 

Ratio of Total Cash 

39.2 

43.1 

38.7 

and deposits 

21.6 

30.4 

25.0 

Profit and Loss Account — 

Brought Forward 

38 

45 

62 

Net Profits 

112 

112 

113 

Dividend Distribution 

105 

105 

105 

Carried Forward 

45 

52 

55 

Dividend Rate per cent. 

5 

5 

5 


THOS. COOK 6C Son (Bankers), LTD. 

Thos. Cook & Son (Bankers), Ltd., was 
formed a few years ago to take over the 
banking business from the travel organiza- 
tion of Thos. Cook and Son. The balance- 
sheet as at 31st October, 1934 shows that 
the high degree of liquidity which has been 
marked characteristic of its accounts in the 
past is fully maintained. The year 1934 
has been better than 1933 and there has 
been an alround increase in business. 


(In 

thousands of £) 

Liabilities- 

1933 

1934 

Reserve Fund 

Current, Deposit and Other 

125 

126 

Accounts 

2.905 

3,183 

Liability to Customers 
Balance due to Subsidiary 

15 

14 

Companies 

Percentage of Total Capital 

36 

65 

and Reserves to Deposits 
Percentage of Total Cash to 

8.6 

9.8 

Deposits 

Assets— 

Cash, Balances with Rank- 

74.0 

9908 

ers, Money at Call etc. ... 

2,148 

2,535 

Bills 

341 

164 

Investments 

494 

671 

Advances, Property Etc. ... 

222 

232 


Foreign Banks: 

THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., INC 

Home Office: New York. 

The American Express Comply, Inc., 
and the companies with which it is 



INDO-COMMERCIAL BANK Ltd. 

MAYAVARAM 

Capital, Reserves, Etc. ... Rs. 10,12,506 

BRANCHES t 

MADRAS OFFICE t 

107, ARMENIAN STREET 

BAZAAR BRANCH > 

260, CHINA BAZAAR ROAD 

MADURA, KARAIKUDI, VIRUDHUNAGAR, TUTICORIN, KUMBA- 
KONAM, TIRUVARUR, ERODE, VIZIANAGRAM, PUDUKOTTAH 

AND TINNEVELLY 

SUB-OFFICES : 

SHIYALI AND CHIDAMBARAM 

All kinds of Banking Business undertaken on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


107, Aimenian Street 

G. T. MADRAS 


S. N. N. SANKARALINGA IYER 

Managing Director 


Prompt and 
Courteous Attention 




Founded 



in 1812 


This characterizes the service of the 
Savings Account Department and every 
other section in our Calcutta Branch. 
Our endeavor is to make your visits 
to this bank pleasant and time-saving. 

The National City Bank 
OF New York 


No. 4, Clhre Street 


Calcutta 
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affiliated^ offer an international service in 
three closely related fields— financial, 
shipping, and travel. This service is 
available at offices in the principal com- 
mercial and tourist centres of the globe 
and through approximately ten thousand 
banking, travel and shipping corres- 
pondents. 

(In Dollars— OOO’s omitted) 



1032. 

1933. 

1934. 

Liabilities- 




Capital 

Surplus and Undivided 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

Profits 

1,867 

2,087 

2,184 

Reserves 

1,719 

1,996 

871 

Deposits 

Cheques and Drafts 

18,396 

16,845 

18,914 

not yet presented 
for Payment 

1,480 

2,072 

8,717 

Acceptances and 




Letters of Credit for 
Customers 

1,141 

891 

543 

Other Liabilities 

1,677 

4,723 

3,270 

Total $ 

27,280 

84,614 

85,490 

Assets — 




Cash 

Accounts with Affiliate 

5,808 

14,838 

15,123 

ed and Subsidiary 
Companies 

10,187 

6,103 

2,168 

11 

Investments 

1,036 

6,589 

Loans and Discounts 

8,083 

5,652 

6,468 

Property 

Customers’ Liability 

2,546 

2,953 

2,628 

for acceptances and 
Letters of Credit ... 

1,141 

891 

546 

Other Assets 

2,579 

2,509 

4,142 

Total $ 

27,280 

34,614 

35,499 

Percentage of Total 
Capital and Reserves 
to Deposits 

Percentage of Cash to 

57.61 

47.46 

36.80 


Deposits 

43.35 

85.11 

79.95 


THE HONKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 

Head Hongkong. 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation owes its existence to a special 
ordinance of the Legislative Council of 
Hongkong in 1867. The Bank has a parti- 
cularly strong reserve position, there being 
a sterling reserve of £6.5 million. In these 
calculations, sterling exchange has been 
taken at is. 8Jd. Adopting the same ex- 
change rate, deposits amount £58.3 million: 
The notes in circulation £11.4 million. 
Against these the Bank has, in cash and 
bullion, £ 26 .q million. Giltedge securities 
amount to £16.6 million. It will thus be 
seen that the Bank has not only a tremen- 


dous reserve position but a substantial- 
liquid position. That a bank of this size 
and with these resources should have felt 
the effects of the economic blizzard is some- 
what surprising— but not so surprising if it 
is remembered that a large part of the 
operations of the Bank are done in China 
which has had its political troubles and 
currency fluctuations. In spite of the 
difficult conditions in which the Bank has 
had to carry on its business, it has been 
able to meet the exceptional losses from 
current profits, which shows that the earn- 
ing power of the Bank is as sound as ever. 

(In DolUr8-H)00*8 omitted) 


Liabilities- 

1982 

1933 

1934 

Capital 

20.000 

20,000 

20.000 

Sterling Reserve ... 

104.000 

89,784 

76.098 

Silver Reserve 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

Notes in Circulation 

187,449 

146,.585 

133.996 

Deposits 

981.888 

873,954 

683,397 

Bills Payable 
.Acceptances for Cus- 

15.659 

13,728 

9,690 

tomers 

Assets— 

2,485 

2,860 

4,917 

Cash and Bullion ... 

.8.8.8,472 

384,561 

316,310 

Investments 

Bills Disconnted, 

289,981 

229,570 

194,414 

Ix>ans, and Credits 
Bills Receivable, Re- 
mittances and 

439,256 

388,313 

318,955 

Drafts in transit ... 
Customers* Liability 

148,981 

144,491 

92,248 

for acceptances ... 

2,485 

2,860 

4.917 

Banks Premises 
Percentage of Total 
Cnnital and Re- 

19,674 

18,659 

22,118 

.serves to Deposits 
Percentage of Total 

14.88 

13.7 

15.4 

Ca.sh to Deposits ... 85 8 

Profit and Loss Items — 

44.0 

46.1 

Bronirht Forward ... 

,8,-12?. 

.8,4.89 

3,46.8 

Profits 

16.894 

15,207 

13,005 

Dividend Distribution 

15.297 

1.8.612 

12,101 

Alloration to Fnnds 

1..500 

1..500 

— 

Carried Forward ... 

8,4,89 

8,468 

3.295 

Dividend per share 

jC6 

ffi 



THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF 
NEW YORK. 

Till a few years ago, the National City 
Bank of New York had the distinction of 
being the largest Bank in the world alike in 
regard to capital, reserves and deposits. The 
first place has now, however, been secured 
by the Chase National Bank, which, as a 
result of the latest amalgamation, has now 
the world record figure for capital, reserves 
and deposits. It may be said that fhe 
National City Bank of New York is, to-day, 
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fhe second largest Bank in the world. Its 
paid up capital is $127 million, surplus S30 
million and undivided profits $8 million. 
Deposits aggregate to $1,395 million. The 
net operating earnings to &e year without 
including recoveries, after deducting custo- 
maiy reserves amounting to $2,405,000 and 
depreciations of bank premises, amounting to 
$1,865,762.44 were 514,623,463.42 which are 
$2,112,255.87 more than those of the pre- 
vious year. Dividends on the preferred 
stock amounting to $2,221,022.20 and on the 
Common Stock amounting to $6,716,649 
were paid or reserved from the net operating 
earnings. $2,500,000 was transferred to 
reserves and $3,185,791.96 added to profit 
and loss leaving that figure at $8,273,297.90 
at the end of the year. 


(In million dollars.) 


Liabilities- 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Capital 

124 

127 

127 

Surplus 

76 

80 

30 

Reserves 

37 

8 

10 

Acceptances and 
Bills 

74 

74 

66 

Deposits 

1.299 

1,117 

1,395 

Other items 


26 

4 


— 


— ' .. 

Total $ 

1,615 

1,387 

1,640 


Assets— 


Cash 

300 

364 

450 

I/oans. Discounts and 
Bankers* Accept- 
ances 

620 

497 

483 

Acceptances 

66 

69 

57 

United States Govt. 
Bonds and Certi- 
ficates 

365 

229 

432 

State & Municipal 
Bonds 

53 

66 

64 

Other Bonds & 
Securities 

120 

65 

72 

Stock in Federal 
Reserve Bank 

7 

7 

7 

Ownership of Inter- 
national Banking* 
Corporation 

8 

8 

8 

Bank Premises 

60 

57 

58 

Other assets 

16 

25 

9 


— ■ - 

■■ — 

— .. - 

Total $ ... 

1,615 

1,387 

1,640 


NETHERLANDS INDIA COMMERaAL 
BANK, N. V. 

The Netherlands India Commercial Bank 
N. V. was established at Amsterdam in 1863. 
Through its extensive organization the Bank 
is able to offer accommodation for every 


description of banking business in Holland 
and its colonies, and also in many important 
ports in British India, China and Japan. 

The condensed balance statement at 
January , ist 1935, indicates a considerable 
shrinkage in business over 1934. Deposits 
have came down from guilders 
90,303309 to gr. 86,452,574, Cash from gr. 
26,208,424 to gr. 15,962,809. Acceptances 
and bills payable from gr. 9,830,078 to 
8,023,250. On the other hand Qiere has 
been an increase in loans and advances to 
customers. The carry forward is lower at gr. 
29,214 against gr. 36,095. 


(In Guilders,— OOO's omitted) 



1933 

1934 

1985 

LiabiUtiea- 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Capital 

65,000 

55,000 

55,000 

Reserve Fund 

25,691 

100,418 

26,693 

27,688 

Deposits 

Acceptances and Bills 

90,308 

86,453 

Payable 

Profit and Loss 

10,587 

9,830 

8,023 

Account 

39 

36 

29 

Total 

191.735 

181.862 

177.193 


GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 

(INCORrORATBD IN KNOLANU) 

Estd. 1828. 

Head Office : 54. PARLIAMENT STREET. LONDON 
Affiliated ivith 

NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LlMiTED 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened and 
interest allowed at 1 per cent, per annum 
from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,00,000. Other 
terms by arrangement. 

EIXED DEPOSITS are received for 6 and 
12 months and fur shorter periods at rates 
that may be ascertained on application. 

SAVINGS BANK ACCOUNTS opened. 
Interest at 2| per cent, per annum. 

Copies of rules may be obtained from 
all Branches on application. 

INCOME-TAX recovered at all offices in 
India and in London. 

The Bank undertakes TRUSTEESHIPS 
and EXECUTORSHIPS. 

Offices in India : 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, DELHI, NEW 
DELHI, LAHORE, LAHORE CANTT., 
PESHAWAR CITY, PESHAWAR CANTT., 
QUETTA, SIMLA. 

CALCUTTA OFFICE, 6, CHURCH LANE. 
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Assets— 


Cash 

Investments 
Hankers Abroad 
Treasury Bills 
Bullion and Bills 
Receivable 

Loans and Advances 
Property 

Total 

Percentage of Total 
Capital and Reser- 
ves to Deposits ... 
Percentage of cash 
to deposits 


33,182 

29,570 

6,840 

13,100 

26,208 

30,274 

9,820 

20,791 

15,963 

30,788 

11,488 

19,550 

40,125 

64,542 

4,376 

27,301 

63,457 

4,011 

24,217 

71,520 

3,667 

191,735 

181,862 

177,193 

80.4 

90.5 

95.6 

3 : 1.0 

29.0 

18.4 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD. 

Head Office : Yokohama 

The Reports and Accounts of the Bank 
arc i)ublished for half-yearly periods, 
Below are given details of the Balance 
Sheets a^ at December 31, 1932, 1933, and 
1934 and the Sunimaty of Profit and Loss 
Accounts for the half-years ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1932, 1933 and 1934. Dei^osits 
show a decrease of nearly 87 million yen 
during the course of two years, but at the 
same time Profits have increased by Ij 
million for the respective lialfycars. Bills 
liave increased by over 150 million yen 


over the figures for December 1932. The 
allocation to reserve has aslo been in- 
creased. The usual dividend rate of 10 per 
cent, was declared and the carjy forward is 
higher than last year at yen 8,941,325 as 
against yen 7,648,164. 


(Ill thou.saiid Yen.) 



1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

Liabilities- 




Capital 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Reserves 

122,260 

124,852 

127,890 

Deposits 

680,157 

600,508 

593,463 

Notes in Cir. 

6,598 

4,256 

4,245 

Bills 

552,990 

694,201 

703,273 

Assets— 




Cash and Bullion .. 

135,091 

96,007 

83,022 

Investments 

451,042 

460,364 

369,164 

Bills 

865,482 

959,502 

1,072,132 

Property 

22,558 

22,106 

20,050 

Percentage of Capi- 




tal and Reserves 



to Deposits 

32.6 

37.4 

38.4 

Percentage of cash 



to Deposits 

19.8 

15.9 

13.9 


Profit and Loss Account— 


By Balance 30th 


June 

5,077 

6,869 

8,257 

By net profit for 

half-year 

7,082 

7,279 

7,234 

To Re.serve Fund 

1,300 

1,500 

1,550 

To Dividend per 

Sliare 

5 

5 

5 

To Balance 

5,859 

7,648 

8,941 


40 
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There ^is a particular 

SATISFACTION 

in having a Policy with 

Empire of India Life Assurance 

COMPANY, LIMITED 


BECAUSE it has- 

1 . Built up its position as one of 
the largest Indian Life Office. 

2. Most Economical Manage- 
ment and strict observance of 
sound principles of Finance 
and Insurance. 

3. High Reputation for Strength 
and Soundness of remunera- 
tive investments. 

4. Prompt Settlement of Claims. 


These figures speak 
themselves 


NEW BUSINESS 

Total Assets - ,4iCRORES 
POLICIES IN FORCE 111 

Claims paid - 

INCOME - - 73i LAKHS 


CHIEF AGENTS : 

D. M. DASS & SONS, LD. 


28 , DALHOUSIE SQUARE 
CALCUTTA 




xxxx xxxx 
I INSURANCE SECTION ; 

X 

I 

X 

"^x^x^x^x=x=x=- 


LIFE INSURANCE 



The usual test of the progress of life in- 
surance companies business transacled every 
year and the following table shows the ex- 
tent of new business secured by Indian 
compani^ and the volume of business 
outstanding at the end of each year. 


Total Business 


Year. 

New Business 

remaining 

written during 
the year 

in force at 
ycar*end 

1920 

... 6,17 lakhs 

31 

crores 

1921 

... 5,47 „ 

34 

ff 

1922 

... 5,64 „ 

37 

II 

1923 

... 5,85 „ 

39 

II 

1924 

... 6.89 „ 

42 

II 

1925 

... 8,15 „ 

47 

II 

1926 

... 10,35 „ 

53 

II 

1927 

... 12.77 „ 

60 

II 

1928 

... 15,41 ,. 

71 

II 

1929 

... 17,29 .. 

82 

II 

1930 

... 16,50 „ 

89 

If 

1931 

... 17,75 .. 

98 

II 

1932 

... 19,66 „ 

106 

11 

The 

figures for 1933 and 

1934 are not 


yet available in collective form, but an 
examination of the Balance Sheets reveals 
that the business of the more important 
companies has shown an increase in 1934 
over that of 1933. 

Non-Indian companies also transact life 
insurance business in India and many of 
them had been established in India long 
before any Indian companies were organise 
ed. In recent years, however, the ratio of 
business secured by them has shown a pro- 
gressive tendency to decline. 

In addition to the insurance companies 
which are subject to the provisions of the 
Indian Life Insurance Companies’ Act of 
1912 and the amending Act of 1928. the 
Post Office carries on life assurance busi- 
ness for the benefit of the Government 
servants. Statistics of the Postal Insurance 
Fund are given hereunder. 


New Business eifectecl 
duriiiR Ihe year 


Totol business 
remaining in force 
al year-end 


•S Si 

d 

Am 

d » 



(In thousands of Rs.) 

1929 ... 7,582 1,43,41 64,474 13,02,47 63,17 3,64,44 

1930 ... 8,8ai 1,49.56 71,479 14,17,81 69,36 4,02,80 

1931 ... 9,710 1,50,38 79,058 15,32,85 76,05 4,46,46 

1932 ... 6,484 98,15 83,165 15,88,89 81,39 4,91,47 

1933 ... 4,215 81,17 84,726 16,24,39 84,24 5,39,00 

According to a statement published by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce, the amount of life assurance in force 
per capita in various countries was as 


under, at the end of 

1929:— 

Per Capita 

Country 

Per Capita 
(In 6) 

(In Rs.) at 
par of 



exchange 

U. S. A. 

... 843 

2,318.2 

Canada 

... 640 

1,760.0 

984.5 

New Zealand 

... 358 

Australia 

... 273 

750.7 

Uiiitwl Kingdom 

... 266 

731.5 

Sweden 

... 205 

663.7 

Italy 

... 152 

418.0 

Norway 

... 137 

376.7 

Netharlands 

... 123 

338.2 

India 

2 

6 

The total assets of 

Indian companies at 


the end of 1932, amounted to Rs. 31 2/3 
crorcs and theso were invested to the extent 
of 68.8 per cent, in stock exchange secu- 
rities. Loans on the surrender value of 
policies and mortgages absorbed about 14^ 
cent, of the funds, land and house pro- 
perties absorbed about 5 per cent, and 
other miscellaneous assets amounted to 11.7 
per cent. 

The total assets in India of non-Indian 
companies at the end of 1932, amounted 
to Rs. 37 6/7 crores, the bulk of which 
amount— nearly Rs. 32 1/5 crores— repre- 
sents the Indian assets of companies in- 
corporated in the United Kingdom, and 
nearly 5]^ crores those of companies con- 
stituted in the Dominions and Colonies. 
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The Indian assets of American Companies 
amount to 2} lakhs, those of Continental 
Companies to nearly 7 1/3 lakhs, of the 
Japanese to 7^ lakhs, and the Javanese to 
a little over i lakh. Out of this 38 crores 
6/7 crores represent Indian Assets of 
mpanies, which carry on life business in 
India, either solely or along with other In- 
surance business. 

In the matter of their investment policy 

is gratifying to note that a more scientific 
policy is dawning upon the minds of In- 
surance Companies established in India. 
Fomerly, there was hardly any company 
which adopted an active and rational in- 
vestment policy. The general tendency 
was to purchase giltedge securities as and 
when funds accumulated and lock them 
away. Seldom was advantage taken of the 
disparity in 3delds of securities of different 
maturities with a view to increase the 
average rate of interest in investments and 
bring down the book value of securities. 
An active policy of the character indicated 
would not altogether relieve life insurance 
compani^ of the necessity of having to pro- 
vide against depreciation of investments in 
abnormal times. But it would certainly 
mitigate the severity of this influence. 
The leading British offices are known to 
adopt this policy with beneficial results on 
the yield of their investments. 

Besides, the present circumstances that 
prevail in the world money market call for 


a wider diversification of Indian life insur- 
ance funds. For the interest yield on gilt- 
edged securities has fallen so abnormally 
low during recent times, that Indian life 
offices will find it veiy difficult to invest 
their funds for profit, if they still pursue 
the routine conservative policy of investing 
only in giltedged and other trustee securi- 
ties. The present yield on giltedged secu- 
rities is only roundabout 3^ per cent, 
whereas the rates of interest assumed in the 
valuations of most of the Indian life offices 
are between 4 and 5 per cent. If this low 
level of interest yield continues for a long 
time, the interest profits of a life office, 
which is the most important source of sur- 
plus, will dwindle down with the result 
that they may not be able to increase or 
even maintain their bonus rates. Further 
the premium rates for non-profit policies 
will also become inadequate under the 
present circumstances for these are calculat- 
ed on the assumption that the life offices 
will earn at least a mimimum rate of inter- 
est on the excess of premiums paid during 
the early years of a life assurance contract. 
If the present yield falls below this mini- 
mum rate (as it may happen now-a-days) 
then the premiums would become inade- 
quate and should be revised and increased. 
In case of participating policies this neces- 
sity of revision of premium rates is not so 
imminent as these premiums contain a big 
margin for providing bonus, and if the 
worst happens, bonus may be reduced. 


NEW BUSINESS FIGURES 
INDIAN INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(In thousands of Rs.) 


Name of Company 


Year ending 

1982 

1938 

1934 

Oriental 

... 

81st Dec. 

5,94,01 

7,04,26 

7,62,48 

Hindustan 


80th Apr. 

2,01,07 

2,58,21 

(a) 2,50,00 

National 

... 

81st Dec. 

1,55,74 

1,67,15 

1,60,58 

Kmpire 

... 

28th Feb. 

1,11,56 

1,88,24 

(a) 1,47,50 

New India 

... 

8l8t Mar. 

88,87 

1,11,67 

1,41,00 

Bharat 


81st Dec. 

47,62 



Lakshmi 

... 

80th Apr. 

70,89 

1,00,41 

(a) 1,20,00 

Bombay Mutual 


81st Dec. 

75,65 

1,29,17 

1,56,07 

Bombay Life 


Blst Dec. 

68,46 

94,17 

1,04,84 

Industrial and Prudential 

... 

Blst Dec. 

52,00 

67,00 

78,78 

United India 


81st Dec. 

49,66 

66,41 

79,76 

Asian 

... 

81st Dec. 

82,68 

46,81 

61,64 

Metropolitan 


81st Dec. 

42,52 

44,88 

(a) 60,00 

General Assurance 

... 

81st Dec. 

85,22 

47,76 

52,18 

Western India 

... 

81st Dec. 

87,18 

87,40 

40,52 

Zenith 


81st Dec. 

20,82 

27,65 

29,87 

Bast aiid West 


81st Dec. 

20,82 

80,54 

see 

Great India 


81st Dec. 

16,50 


•ee 

Jupiter General .., 

Unique 


80th June 

81st May 

15,07 

14,05 

28,84 

sue 

28JM1 

Asiatic Owt. Security 

... 

81st Dec. 

16,18 

12,00 

16,85 


(a) The actual amount is over this figure. 
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INSVRANCE SECTION : 

FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 
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The Fire and Marine Insurance market 
in India till the close of the war, was 
dominated by the companies registered 
outside India. It is true that the Triton 
Insurance Company was founded in 
Calcutta with a rupee capital as long ago 
as 1850 and the In^n Mercantile Insurance 
Co., was started in Bombay in 1907 and 
both have been quite successful in their 
respective cities. But it was not till 1919 
that Indian Companies were organised with 
;i view to develop a distinctively national 
insurance market outside the sphere of life 
assurance. 

The following table gives the names of 
the Indian general* insurance offices with 
their paid up capital, date and place of 
registration. 


Name of Companies 


Date Place 
of of Capital 
regis- regis- Paid up 
tration tration 


New India Assurance 

Jupiter General Insur- 
ance 

Vulcan Insurance 

Triton Insurance 

Universal Fire and 
General Insurance ... 

nritish India General 

Indian Mercantile In- 
surance 

Hukumchand Insur- 
ance 

Crescent Insurance ... 

Burma Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance 

Clive Insurance Co. ... 

General Assurance 
Trust 

Indian Globe Insurance 
Company 

National Fire & Ge- 
neral 


1919 

Bombay 

71,21,000 

1919 

1919 

1850 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

23.76.000 

15.99.000 
6,75,000 

1919 

1919 

Bombay 

Bombay 

6,%,00Q 

10,00,000 

1907 

Bombay 

4,23,000 

1929 

1919 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

10,09,000 

1,47,000 

1919 

1917 

Rangoon 15,00,000 
Calcutta 

1928 

Bombay 


1990 

Bombay 


1931 

Calcutta 



1,03,75,000 


With the exception of the Burma Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company, Limited, 
which was floated in Rangoon in 1919 and 
the Hukumchand Insurance Company, and 
National Fire and General which were in- 
corporated as late as 1929 in Calcutta, all 
the other newly established offices have 
their head-quarters in Bombay. The 
Burma Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, after a successful career of 12 years, 
was wound up voluntarily in the year 1931. 
The Crescent Insurance Company, although 
originally incorporated with the object of 
transacting all classes of business, has 
latterly confined itself more or less to life 
assurance business. There ^^e a few other 
companies with comparatively small paid 
up capital transacting miscellaneous busi- 
ness, such as motor car and employers' 
liability insurance. 

The aggregate net premium income of 
all these companies from business under- 
written in India in 1932 amounted to only 
Rs. 64 lakhs against a net total premium 
income of both Indian and non-Indian 
companies of Rs. 250 lakhs. The New 
India, the Jupiter, the Vulcan, The Triton 
and the Universal have also important 
business connections outside India and 
derived a net premium income of Rs. 100 
lakhs in 1932 from their operations in the 
foreign field. The total premium income 
inclusive of foreign revenue, was Rs. 164 
lakhs. During 1933 and 1934 though no 
official figures are available as yet, the 
amount of business done by Indian Com- 
panies in common with that done by 
European Companies has shrunk consider- 
ably, for which the acute world-wide 
depression is chiefly responsible. The 
amount of business which Indian Companies 
have so far been able to under-write in a 
year is small in comparison with their capi- 
talisation. A much larger business can be 
handled by them with the resources in their 
command. 

The distribution of premium income 


Total 
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among the non-Indian companies during 
1932 is shown by the following table 


Country of 

•Sg^ 

0 

M 

J. 0 


Incorporation 

•No. 

Cemp 

incli 

Fire 

*C 

S 

0 Si 
0 fl 

.S ^ 

a" 

Totol 

Great Britain 

60 67 

13 

43| 

1231 

Doniiiiioiis & Colonies 

19 15 

19 

4 

38 

yuited States 

10 10 

3 


13 

Cuiitiiicut of Europe ... 

15 41 

i 

... 

6 

Others 

14 

1 

... 

2 


Tot^ ... 118 m 47^ i.Bli 


Statistics arc not available in respect of 
the gross premium income derived from ail 
classes of insurance business and the figures 
given in the official Insurance Year-i3ook 
are net figures after deduction of re-insur- 
ance premia. The total premium income 
of Rs. 250 lakhs for the year 1932 is com- 
posed of Rs. 126 lakhs from fire, Rs. 44 
lakhs from marine, and Rs. 75^ lakhs from 
miscellaneous insurance. 

Under the Insurance Companies act of 
1928, companies transacting business in 
India are obliged to furnish the Govern- 
ment with statistics of only the net premi- 
um income derived from India for which 
credit is taken in the accounts. This is 
not a satisfactoiy state of affairs. The 
time has come when the Government 
should consider the desirability of amend- 
ing the said Act, making it obligatory on 
Insurance companies to disclose their gross 
premium and net income on their Indian 
business. 

The Official publications giving the reve- 
nue for 1933 and 1934, are not available 
now. But from balance-sheets already 
to hand, of the principal offices, it is possi- 


ble to form some idea of the trend of busi- 
ness during those two yean. In the fire 
branch owing to shriiikage of values and 
lower stocks carried by industriesi a general 
contraction of premiuni incom bound 
to be felt. The following give the 

net premium income from fiife business of 
the New India, Thd Jiipifer, and The 
Triton for the four years 1931, 1932, 1933, 
and 1934. 

(In lakhs of Rupees). 

1831 1932 1933 1934 

New India 47.99 42.05 44.38 84.79 

Jupiter General 10.18 12.64 14.70 

Triton 6.81 6.62 6.67 7Jt6 

In the Marine Insurance branch, the 

small proportion of business that India had 
has been further reduced by the unsettled 
conditions in the market. The scramble 
for business has necessitated the cutting of 
rates to ridiculously low levels, leaving 
little margin of profit. The ony factor 
thal tended to support the market, oddly 
enough, was the heavy export of gold from 
Bombay, which has been steadily main- 
taining a demand for insurance cover. It 
would seem however, that the bulk of this 
business has been handled by British 
Offices. 

Conditions in the marine insurance 
market in England were no better. Owing 
to the insular feelings aroused by the seve- 
rity of the trade slump, countries have 
raised tariff walls as high as the skies, 
blocking international trad^. Consequent- 
ly British exports have declined and the 
request for marine insurance has corres- 
pondingly decreased. However some of 
the British companies have done better in 
I933» than in 1932. 






ARYASTHAN INSURANCE COBIPANY 
(Established 1934) 

Head Office: Calcutta. 

The first annual report and accounts of 
the Arj^sthan Insurance Company founded 
early in 1934, with Acharya Sir P. C. Ray 
as President of the Board of Directors, 
show that the Company has made a good 
start. Unlike many other new life insur- 
ance companies of the present day, Atyas- 
than has not, wisely, aspired for specta- 
cular first year’s new business irrespective 
of quality or cost. We have often pointed 
out in these columns that one of the great 
obstacles to the healthy growth of Indian 
life' insurance business is the spurting up 
of new mushroom companies with insuffi- 
cient capital and bad management but with 
big ambitions to produce spectacular figures 
somehow, anyhow. Many of such com- 
nanies come to grief later in spite of their 
big show in the first few years. We are 
glad to note that Aryasthan docs not belong 
to this class of new companies but has 
seriously begun to transact sound business, 
relying on slow but steady progre^. It has 
secured the services of an influent^ board 
of directors including Acharya Sir P. C. 
Ray, and the management is in the capable 
han& of Mr. S. C. Ray. 

During the first year endiitf Bfarch 31. 
1935, the Company received 041 proposals 
for a sum of Rs. 9.72 lakhs, of which 478 
resulted into policies assuring a sum of 
Rs. 7.62 lakhs. The total premium income 
for the year amounted to Rs. 23,155 and 
interest income to Rs. 1,290. A of 
Rs. 1,689, appreciation in the 

value of stock exchange securities held by 
the Company, is taken as income; but it 
is not quite a sound principle to take credit 
for unrealised appreciation in the book 
values of securities particularly in case of 
life insurance companies. Management 


expenses are shown at Rs. 22,321 which 
works out to an expense ratio of 96 per 
cent. Though this is not bad for a new 
company, we trust the expense ratio will 
be brought down in rapid strides in the 
coming few years. It is noteworthy that 
the Company has written off as expenses 
in the revenue account a sum of nearly 
Rs. 2,000 out of the total preliminary 
organisation expenses of Rs. 14,000, the 
balance of Rs. 12,000 being shown as assets 
in the balance sheet. We hope even this 
will be written off gradually in a few years. 
The Company has been able to build up 
a life fund of Rs. 1,104 at the end of the 
year. 

The balance-sheet shows a paid-up capi- 
tal of Rs. 47,505. a life fund of Rs. 1,104 
and other liabilities amounting to Rs. 5,205 
On the as.sets side, giltedge securities held 
by the Company amount to Rs. 22,375 
and cash to Rs. 7*585 and other miscel- 
laneous assets amount to Rs. 23,854; a 
good proportion of the miscellaneous assets 
seem to be intangible assets and we trust 
the Directors will try to write them off as 
early as po.ssiblc. 

_ Life Account. 

(Tn Thousands of Rs.) 

1934-35. 


New Business:— 

Number of ix>Iiries ... 4,78 

Amonnt Assured ... 7,92 

Total premiums ... 23 

Claims ... ... 1 

Expenses ... ... 22 

Life fund at the end of year t 

Expense ratio 


Balance Sheet 


Liabilities 

Paid-up-capital 48 

Life fund I 

Other liabilities 8 

Total Ti 
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1935 OUR SILVER JUBRXE YEAR 


An excellent opportunity for capable 40% increase in the results for 1984 
workers to join hands with the Asian ifith brighter prospects for Jubilee year 



THE ASIAN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

Asian Buildtnc, BOMBAY I 




IN 2 8 Y £ A R S 

OF SOUND BUSINESS OPERATION 

THE NATIONAL INDIAN UFE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

has built up a reputation for integrity, for soundness of its financial policy 
and for fairness In settlement of claims. 

CAoiffnan t SlR R« N. MOOKERJfiE, K.C.I.E.. K.C.V.O. 

Managing Agents : MARTIN & CO., CALCUTTA 




ZENITH LIFE 


SAFETY FIRST 


ASSURANCE 


CLEAN SERVICE 


COMPANY C' 


JUST-FAIR 


OF BOMBAY 
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Assets 

Gilted|[e securities ... 23 

Preliminary organisation expenses 12 

Cash ... ... 8 

Other assets ... ... 11 

Total 54 


THE ASIAN ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established — 1910.) 

Head OjJice:— B ombay. 

Since the Asian Assurance Company 
came to receive the co-operation as Chair- 
man of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and since 
Mr. Fozdar has been its Manager, this 
Company has made remarkable progress 
as ^vill be shown by the following table: 



1982 

1933 

1984 

Number of propoRala ... 

2,724 

3,877 

6,226 

Number of policies issued 

2,066 

2.520 

8,990 

Face value of proposals 

46.19,500 

62.13.050 

82,60.725 

Amount assured 

22,63.126 

45.80.576 

61.68.920 

Total premium Income ... 

7,8«.6«7 

9.20.151 

11.10.80 

Total business in force ... 

1,48,40,901 

1,80,11,830 

2.18.00 

Life Fund ... 

24,60.2.35 

28.06.044 

8.02.838 


In 1934 the Companl underwrote new 
busihess of Rs. 62 lakhs which is the 
highest recorded amount in the history of 
the company and at the end of the year 
the life fund stood at Rs. 34.02 lakhs. 
Against total assets of Rs. 39-44 lakhs, the 
Asian has invested Rs. 17 lakhs in giltedge 
and bonds ; Rs. 3.91 lakhs in mortgages 
on property ; Rs. 5.25 lakhs in Loans on 
policies ; Rs. 3 -88 lakhs in secured loans 
and Rs. 6.18 lakhs on buildings. On the 
whole the investments of the Company arc; 
well distributed and carefully selected. 
The only remark that one mav make^ is 
that the buildings, situated in Ballard Bier, 
Bombay, on which they have spent a con- 
siderable sum is a somewhat unfortunate 
investment as the land rent payable to the 
Port Trust is very high and as, owing to 
trade depression, letting out offices is ex- 
tremely difficult in Bombay. The Directors 
have, therefore, wisely started a sinking 
fund for the company's building ; the sink- 
ing fund stands now at Rs. 69,653. It is 
exp^ted that this sum accum^ating at 6 
per cent, compound interest will, in the 
course of 48 years, amount to the full cost 
of the building. Jhere are still 85 years 
to run in respect or the lease from the Port 
Trust. 

41 


Life Account. 

(In thousands of Rs.) 


1932. 1933. 1934. 

New Business— 


Number 

2,066 

2,820 

3,090 

61,64 

Amount 

32,53 

45,30 

Premiums on New 
Business 

1,74 

2,11 

1,97 

Total l^eniiums 

7,80 

9,20 

11,17 

Claims 

2,52 

2.14 

2.61 

Kxpcnscs 

2,85 

3,53 

4,41 

Life fund at the 
beginning of the 
year 

20,80 

24,50 

28,66 

Life fund at the 
end of the year ... 

24,50 

28,66 

34,!02 

Ratio of expenses 
to premium 

Balance 

Liabilities- 

Capital 

Sheet. 

2,04 

2,04 

2,04 

Life fund 

24,50 

28,66 

34,02 

78 

Reserve funds 

20 

72 

Other items 

3,01 

2,69 

2,60 

Total 

29,75 

34,11 

39,44 

Assets— 

Giltedge securities ... 

6,86 

10,86 

11,71 

Bonds and Prefer- 
ence shares ^ ... 

3,70 

2,00 

5,10 

Loans on life 
policies 

4,36 

4,69 

5,25 

Other loans and 
Mortgages 

4,23 

7,90 

6,18 

7,83 

House Property 

6,18 

6,18 

Other items 

4,45 

2,48 

3,37 

Total 

29,75 

34,11 

39,44 


THE 

ASIATIC GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1913— Life Dept. 1922) 

Head : —Bangalore. 

This company was incorjjorated under 
the Mysore State Companies Regulations 
and is one of the pioneers of Insur- 
ance business in that State. It is a pro- 
gressive company with a neat and natty 
financial position. The accounts of the 
company are presented in a clear and lucid 
way, so that any lay man can interpret 
them. The results for the year ended 
December 31, 1934 show an all-round 
improvement on those of 1933. New 
policies numbering 1,423 were issued, 
assuring a total sum of Rs. 15 - S5 lakhs, 
as against 1034 policies assuring Rs. 12.00 
lakhs in 1933. The total premium income 
was Rs. 2.46 lakhs. The Life Fund at the 
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end of 1934 was Rs. 6.34 lakhs showing 
an increase of Rs. 1,12 thousands over the 
previous year. The ratio of expenses to 
prenuum Income at 39.5 per cent, has been 
considerably reduced from 40.6 per cent, 
in the previous year and 48 per cent., in 
1932. The Directorate indudes some of 
the most influential gentlemen in the State. 
The Chairman of the Board is Dr. F. H. 
Noronha, and the management is in die 
capable hands of Mr. V. Rangaswami. A 
sub-office of the company has beem opened 
at 137, Canning Street, Calcutta. 


New Business— 



1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

Policies 

773 

1,034 

1,423 

Sum Assured 

10,18 

12,00 

15,55 

l^miums 

1,75 

2,02 

2,46 

Claims 

33 

82 

49 

Expenses (management) 

84 

82 

97 

Life Assurance P^und 
at the beginning 
of the year 

3,51 

4.07 

5,22 

Life Assurance Fund 
at the end of the 
year 

4,07 

5,32 

6,34 

Net incrcasee 

56 

1,25 

1,12 

Ratio of expenses 
to Premium 

48% 

40.6% 


Balance Sheet. 

Libllities— 

Capita] ... 1,69 

1,69 

1,69 

Life Assurance Fund 

4,07 

5,32 

6,34 

58 

Reserves 

1,02 

48 

Outstanding claims 

22 

23 


Other items 

50 

36 

43 

Total 

7,50 

8,06 

9,37 

Assets— 

Giltedged Securities 
and bonds 

3,12 

2,85 

3,01 

Loans on Policies ... 

49 

1,07 

76 

Other mortgages and 
loans 

1,27 

76 

1,00 

Fixed Deposits 

1,05 

1,20 

95 

House Property 

33 

24 

1,34 

Cash 

53 

1,06 

1,03 

1,28 

Other items 

71 

90 

Total 

7,50 

8,08 

9,37 


THE BOMBAY LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO., LTD. 

(Established 1908) 

Head Office: 45 - 47 , Churchgate 
Street, Bombay. 

Bombay Life is one of the sound and 
progressive life offices of India. Established 
in 1908, it has been gaining strength gra- 


dually and to-day it can be induded within 
the fust ten of the life offices of India. Its 
new business has made rapid strides during 
the last three years and at Rs. 1.04 crores 
during the year under review it is a record 
for ffie company, showing an increase 
of nearly 10 per cent, over the figure of 
last year. The total life assurance in force 
at the end of the year 1933, amounted to 
20,335 policies assuring a sum of Rs. 3,71 
lakhs. 

The total premium income of the year 
was Rs. 18.86 lakhs and interest income 
amounted to Rs. 2.60 lakhs. The life fund 
of the company has been substantially in- 
creased by Rs. 8 lakhs to Rs. 58 lakhs. 
The expense ratio has been reduced by 
nearly 1^% to 40 per cent. We wish the 
company tries to reduce the same still 
further. The balance sheet of the company 
shows that nearly 64 per cent of the total 
assets of Rs. 69 lakhs is invested in gitledged 
securities ; house properties account for 
10 per cent., policy loans for 9 per cent, and 
other assets for 17 per cent. Thus the 
assets are quite sound and solid and are 
well distributed. 


New Business— 



(In thouwsaiids of Rs.) 

1933. 1934. 

Number of Policies 


5,119 

5,589 

Amount 


94,16 

1,04,34 

New Premiums 


4,04 

4,99 

Total Premiums 


15,13 

18,86 

Claims 


* 3,54 

4,89 

Expenses 

Life fund at the beginning . 

6,26 

7,62 

of the year 

Life fund at the end of the 

38,40 

49,98 

year 


50,05 

58,03 

Net increase 

Ratio of expenses to 

pre- 

11,65 

8,05 

mium 

Balance 

Sheet. 

41.4% 

40.0% 


(In thousands of Rs.) 

193 : 1 . 1934. 

Liabilities— 

Capital 


90 

1,32 

Life Fund 


50,05 

58.03 

Reserve Fund 


1,80 

1,87 

Outstanding claims 


2,98 

3,12 

4,71 

Other Items 


3,11 

Total 

... 

58,84 

69,05 

Assets— 

Giltedge securities 

... 

37,45 

44,53 

Debentures and other shares 

2,40 

7,60 

2,84 

Mortgages and Loans 

... 

8,67 

Agents* Balances 

... 

85 

86 

Cash 

... 

1,63 

8,91 

2,53 

Other items 


9,62 

Total 

... 

58,84 

69,05 
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THE 

BOMBAY MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOaBTY LIMITED. 

(Established 1871). 

Head Office: -^B ombay. 

The Bombay Mutual is a sound and 
virile Indian Mutual Life Office. Its pro- 
gress has been notable, especially within 
die last five years. In the matter of new 
business, the company has made rapid 
strides ; and in 1934 the business written 
in the company’s books came to no less 
than Rs. 1,56.07 lakhs. In the last valu- 
ation the company declared bonuses of 
Ks. 25 and 20 per thousand on whole-life 
and Endowment policies respectively. The 
expense ratio is still very high for an office 
of its age and should be brought down 
considerably. 



(In thousands 

of Rs.) 

New Business- 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

Number 

4,568 

8,275 

10,097 

Amount 

75.65 

1,29,17 

1,56,07 

New Premiums ... 

3,88 

5,53 

7,85 

Total „ 

10,52 

15.93 

21,78 

Claims 

2,39 

2,64 

3,82 

I^kpenscs and Com- 
mission 

4,59 

6,85 

9,38 

Life fund at the 
beginning of the 
year 

15,99 

20,02 

a3,51 

Life fund at the end 
of the year 

20,02 

33,51 

42,12 

Net increase 

4,03 

13,49 

8,61 

Ratio of Expenses 
to Premiums 

43.6 

43.0% 

43.1% 


Balance 

Sheet. 



iabilities— 




Life Fund 

20,02 

33,51 

42,12 

Reserve Fund 

4,19 

... 

1,67 

Outstanding claims 

1,65 

2,14 

2,86 

Other items 

1,12 

1,80 

1,92 

Total Rs. 

26,98 

37,45 

48,57 


isets— 

Giltedge and other 


stock exchange 

securities 

21,46 

22,41 

28,81 

Loans on life poli- 
cies 

2,15 

3,75 

6,38 

Lands and Buildings 

... 

... 

9,10 

Cash ... 

... 

1,52 

1,73 

Other items 

2,73 

9,77 

2,55 

Total Rs. 

26,98 

37,45 

48,57 


THE EAST AND WEST LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


(Established 1913). 


Head Office : Bombay. 

The East and West Life Insurance Com- 
pany has been in existence for nearly 
22 years ; and during all this period, it 
has had an up-hill task in securing business 
against the competition of rival business 
concerns and in securing such business 
at an economical rate. This is indicated 
by the fact that the ratio of expenses to 
Premium has been increasing and stands 
at the high figure of 55.1 per cent. The 
total business during 1933 came to 
Rs. 30.55 lakhs. The total premium 
income was Rs. 3.70 lakhs. The life fund 
increased by Rs. 1.36 lakhs to Rs. 7.64 
lakhs. The company has steadily pro- 
gressed since its inception. But till the 
life fund reaches at least Rs. 10 lakhs, the 
management will have to take strenuous 
steps to develop their organisation and 
interest the right class of agents. 


New Business— 


(In ihousandst of Rs.) 


No. of Policies 
Bum Assured 
I’remiunis on new busi- 
ness 

Assurances in force . 
Total Premiums 
Claims by death 
Claims by maturity . 
Commissions and Ex- 
penses 

lyife Fund at beginning 
of the year 
Life Fund at year end 
Increase 

Ratio of Expenses to 
Premiums 


Liabilities- 

Capital 
Life Fund 
Other Reserves 
Claims outstanding and 
other liabilities 
Other items 

Total Rs. ... 

Assets— 

Giltedge 
Debentures 
Other shares 
Loans on policies and 
otherwise 
Cash 

Other items 

Total Rs. 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1,076 

1,300 

1,816 

18,34 

20,50 

30,55 

99 

1,15 

1.21 

48,86 

68.54 

76.33 

2,61 

2,96 

3,70 

29 

66 

62 

15 

18 

16 

1,44 

1.68 

2,04 

4,26 

5,03 

6,28 

5,03 

6,28 

' 7,64 

77 

1,25 

1,36 

55.2% 

56.8% 

55.1% 

heet. 



99 

100 

1,00 

503 

628 

7,64 

50 

11 

22 

32 

49 

59 

2 

5 

9 

6,86 

7,98 

9,54 

2,00 

1,40 

2,47 

84 

23 

24 

4 

4 

1 

1,86 

1.48 

f,52 

35 

45 

41 

1.77 

4,93 

4,89 

6,86 

7,93 

9,54 
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LAKSHMI 

FORGING AHEAD 

Oompletes 

In its Eleventh Year a Business of 

ONE CRORE and TWENTY LACS 

SAFETY AND STABILITY 

are the key notes of Company's 
continuous Progress 

Lakshmi Insurance 

COMPANY, LIMITED 
LAHORE 
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EMPIRE OF INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO., LTD. 

(Established— 1897.) 

Head Office: — Bombay. 

The Empire of India Life Assurance 
Company has the second place amon^t 
Indian life offices in regard to aze of its 
life fund. That this Company does not 
underwrite more business than it actually 
does in a year is because of the extreme 
vigour in the selection of lives and the 
conservative policy to which the Directors 
have remained loyal all through. Thus, in 
the year ending February 28, 1935, the 
proposals received amounted to 1,86 
Idkhs whereas policies issued were only 
Rs. 1,48 lakhs. Throughout its career, the 
Empire of India has been less keen about 
the size of new business than about the 
quality of business and the price at which 
it is secured. For this reason, the mortality 
experience of the Company is most favour- 
able ; and the expenses of management are 
markedly low, ffie ratio of expenses to 
premium income in 1934-35 being 22-8 per 
cent. Likewise, the Company tms always 
pursued a conservative policy in regard to 
investments. Its invesments are more or 
less confined to giltedge securities and first- 
grade bonds. As much as 99.5 per cent, of 
such securities and bonds are in the shape 
of terminable loans, so that the deprecia- 
tion provided for in past year by a reserve 
of Rs. 28 lakhs were in the nature of a 
strengthening of inner reserves as and 
when the securities mature. It may be 
taken for granted that in the case of a 
company like the Empire of India, all the 
securities in the portfolio will be kept on, 
right to the date of redemption and that, in 
the meantime, there could be no occasion 
whatsoever for the sale of such securities. 
The Chairman of the Company, Mr. Ruston 
K. R. Cama, in his speech at the annual 
meeting said, 'Tn view of the very subs- 
tantial rise which has taken place (since 
the presentation of the previous report) in 
the high class fixed interest bearing securi- 
ties wnich the Company holds a valuation 
as at 28th February last shows that the 
aggregate market value of our invest^ 
funds exceeds by a very substantial margin 
the value at wmeh the securities appear in 
our balance dieet without taking into 
account the investment Reserve Fund of 
over Rs. 28 lakhs."' Nor has the Empire 
of India been a victim to the prevalent 
mania to dedare high bonuses. In this 
regard also, the Empire of India has 


preferred to err on the side of safety. The 
Empire of India is content to ^ke its 
appeal to the public on the basis of its 
extremely low premium rates, honest and 
safe investment policy, most economical 
management and strict observance of sound 
principles of finance and insurance. It is 
not by hectic canvassing for large business 
but by consistent and persistent adherence 
to these principles that the Empire of India 
has built up its position as the second largest 
Indian life office ; its life fund standing at 
Rs. 3.95 crores, Investment reserve fund at 
Rs. 28 lakhs and the total resources at 
Rs. 4.54 crores. The Managers are Messrs. 
Allum, Bhanicha & Co. The Chief Agents 
for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam 
are Messrs. D. M. D. & Sons, who account 
for a big slice of the total business. 

Lite Account. 


New Business— 

(In Thousands of Rupees.) 



1982-88 

1988-84 

1984-85 

Number (actual) 

8,157 

7,602 

8,511 

Amount 

1,11,56 

1,38,25 

1,47,58 

Premium on 

Business 

5,62 

6,42 

6,86 

Total Premiums 

48,91 

49,71 

51,65 

Claims by Death 

10,41 

9,35 

11,67 

Claims by Maturiy ... 

25,15 

28,27 

28,85 

Life Fund at the 
beginning of the 
year 

3,49,90 

3,63,16 

3,82,26 

Life Fund at the 
Ratio of Expenses 
end of the year 

3,63,16 

3,82,26 

3,96,39 

to Premium 

21% 

22.1% 

22.8% 

Balance Sheet. 

LiabUities— 

Capital ... 1|80 

3,09 

3,09 

Life Fund 

3,63,16 

3,82,26 

3,95,39 

Other Reserve Funds 

34,63 

35,74 

37,04 

Out.standing claims ... 

12,53 

11,82 

12,64 

Other items 

6,27 

4,61 

1,87 

Total ... 

4,18,29 

4,37,52 

4,50,03 

Asseta— 

Giltedge Securities 

1,59,60 

2,10,16 

2,56,27 

Debentures 

1,70,28 

1,25,17 

95,21 

Loans on Life 
Policies 

64,23 

67,33 

66,00 

House Property 

9,00 

9,06 

9,00 

Other Assets 

15,18 

26,86 

24,66 

Total 

4.18,29 

4,37,52 

4,50,08 
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HINDUSTHAN CO-OPERATIVE 

INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 

NEW DESHABANDHU POUCY 

Most up-to-date Insurance Cover at Cheap Cost 

and 

other Attractive and Novel Schemes of Assurance 


LOWEST PREMIUM 

At your aeroice 


HIGHEST BONUS 


N. SARKER, 

General Manager. 


Branches and Agencies 
throughout India, Burma 
and Ceylon • 


Head Ottieei 

HINDUSTHAN BUILDINGS, 
CALCUTTA 


iiiiiiinii III I Hill I 1 I I iiiiliililiiiii 


WHAT HAS MADE^ 

METROPOLITAN 


POPULAR ? 


its Business 


1st 

Year 

Rs. 

40,00,000 

2nd 

9f 

Rs. 

42,50,000 

3rd 

9f 

Rs. 

44,50,000 

4th 


Rs. 

69,00,000 


Its Specialities:— 

1. Up-to-il«te piMIeges to poUcy-hoMeri. 3. Liberal terms to FteM-Warkers. 

2. Safety of poliqr-helders* iaterest 4. Speedy aetdeaunt of claims. 

Metropolitan Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Managing idtfente .-BHATTACHERJI CHOUDHURI A COMPANY 

Head Omce:-28, POLLOCK STREET, CALCUTTA. 

BrancAc*:— BOMBAY, MADRAS, LAHORE A DELHI. 

Sub-OMkes :-BANGALORE, RANGOON A DACCA. 
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THE GENERAL ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LTD. 

(Established 1907) 

Head Office: Ajmer. 

The General Assurance Society of Ajmer 
has a clean and comfortable position. The 
business completed in 1934 is 52.13 lakhs. 

The increase to the life fund in the year 
was Rs.4.5 lakhs. The life fund at the 
end of the year was Rs. 55.9 lakhs. The 
total resources of the company come to 
Rs. 64.01 lakhs, of which giltedge account 
for Rs. 46.1 lakhs and loans on life policies 
were 5.39 lakhs. The Company has the 
unstinting and single-minded devotion of 
the General Manageri Mr. Bhargova. 


Life Account. 

(In Thousands of Rs.) 

New Business— 

1922. 1933. 1934. 

Number of Polkies 2,265 3,005 3, .354 

Amount Assured ... 

3,522 

4,776 

5,213 

Premiums on New 
Husincss 

1,79 

2,00 

2,48 

Total Premiums 

10,86 

11,84 

1.3,13 

Claims 

3,42 

3,07 

5,07 

Expenses 

2,93 

3,67 

4,29 

Life Pund at the 
beginning of year 

34,37 

40,23 

51,42 

Life Fund at year 
end 

40,23 

51,42 

55,92 

Ratio of enpcuscs to 
Premium 

27.5% 

31.0% 

32.7% 

Balance 

Liabilities- 

Capital 

Sheet. 

1,.33 

1,.33 

1,33 

Life Fund 

40,23 

51,42 

.55,92 

Outstanding Liabili- 
ties of l^ife Fund 

2,56 

2,49 

2,70 

Other items 

4,62 

3,05 

4,06 

Total ... 

48,74 

58, 

64,01 

Assets— 

Giltedge Securities 

34,20 

41,06 

46,14 

Other Securities and 
Debentures 

6,14 

5,40 

5,37 

Fixed Deposits 

2 

14 

31 

Loans on Life Policies 

8,30 

3,91 

5,62 

Lands and Buildings 

1,20 

1,22 

1,76 

Other items 

3,88 

6,56 

4,81 

Total 

48,74 

58,29 

64,01 


HINDUSTHAN CO-OPERATIVE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 

(Established— 1907) . 

Head Office: Calcutta. 

The Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance 
Society has made a bold bid for the second 
place in the ranks of Indian insurance com- 
panies so far as the underwriting of new 
business is concerned. This ambition, the 
Company fulfilled four years, ago, and ^ 
maintained the record in 1934-35 during 
which new business underwritten comes to 
over Rs. 2^ crores. By virtue of such a large 
inflow of new business, the Society is in the 
current year, as it was in the last year, the 
second amongst Indian life oflices, the 
easy first being the Oriental. Looking over 
the past three years, it is noteworthy that 
the expense ratio is increasing steadily from 
34.6 per cent, in 1931-32 to 37.1 per cent, 
in 1932-33 and 38.8 per cent, in 1933-34- 
The report for the year 1934-35 has not yet 
been published but we trust the Society 
would have tried to reduce the expense 
ratio from this high level. However, a com- 
pany like the Hindusthan Co-operative 
need not at all be anxious to buy its busi- 
ness except on its own terms. By all 
tokens, its expansion policy will mark its 
activities in the coming years ; and while 
the management are certainly justified in 
aiming high, they should be equally parti- 
cular about the other aim, namelyi not 
allowing the expense ratio to grow higher. 
The Company may also be congratulated 
on the substantial addition to the life fund 
which it was able to make in 1933-34. The 
increase in the life fund during the year 
was Rs. 17.08 lakhs as compared with 
Rs. 14.69 lakhs and Rs. 14.38 lakhs in the 
previous two years. So satisfactory an 
improvement in the amount added to the 
Life fund may certainly be taken as testi- 
mony to a favourable claims experience 
and strict control of expenditure. The life 
fund at the end of April, 1934 stood at 
Rs. 1,50.37 lakhs. It is probable that the 
life fund as on April 30, 1935 might be 
roundabout Rs. 1,70 lakhs. The invest- 
ment policy of the Hindusthan Co-operative 
calls for special remarks. The Directors 
have avoided, on the one hand, the rigorous 
adherence only to gilt-edge investments 
(which, is the ^licy of a company like the 
Oriental) and, on the other, injudicious in- 
vestments and advances (which is the case 
with, for instance, the Bharat). A scrutiny 
of the investments of the Hindusthan Co- 
operative shows that gilt-edge and bonds 
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and cash are about 13 per cent of the total 
assets; loans on poliaes absorb another 10 
per cent.; the balance is invested either in 
house and landed properties or loans on 
mortgages of properoes. It should not be 
forgotten that properties have gone down 
considerably in value. When a company 
has nearly Rs. 1,10 lakhs either in die wapc 
of properties or loans, against properties, 
there would have to be constant attention to 
the fluctuation in property values and to the 
way these fluq^uations affect the securities 
of the company. The Hindusthan Co- 
operative is able to devote some attention 
of this kind, as it has specialised, to a 
certain extent, in the functions of a house 
building society. While we have no doubt 
that great vigilance is being exercised in this 
regard, we cannot but think that the Com- 
pany has too small a portfolio of liquid 
securities ; that it should take steps to add 
to this class of investments; and that, in 
addition, the property holdings or loans 
against properties ^ould, for some time to 
come, be avoided. We note that the Society 
has at long last recognised the point 
of our critisism of its investment policy. 
The Society had to earn so far a higher rate 
of return on its investments than would be 
forthcoming from the pursuit of a humdrum 
policy, in order to clear off their commit- 
ments in respect of their combined policies. 
And we now learn on the authority of the 
management that the Society has outlived 
such necessity. In fact we are assured that 
the new policy is already in progress and one 
may see tangible results thereof in the next 
bailee sheet. In its campaign of capturing 
more and more business, the Hindusthan 
Co-operative has placed before the public 
interesting and attractive schemes like the 
Deshbandhu policy and the Silver Jubilee 
policy. The management of the Company 
is in the able hands of Mr. N. R. Sarkar. 

Life Account. 

New BnsinesB — 

(In thousands of Rs.) 


1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 


Number ... 

8,790 

12,973 

16,913 

Amount ... 

1,42,40 

2,01,10 

2,68,79 

Total Premiums 

26,19 

31,39 

88,87 

Claims by death 

4,47 

6,72 

8,23 

Claims by Maturity ... 

3,18 

4,84 

5,93 

Expenses 

9,06 

11,64 

15,19 

Life fund at the be- 
ginning of year ... 

1,04,22 

1,18,60 

1,33,29 

Life fnnd at the end 
of year 

1,18,60 

1,33,29 

1,50,37 

Net increase in the life 
fnnd 

-f 14,38 

14,69 

17,08 

Ratio of expenses to 
Premium 

84.6% 

87.1% 

38.8 


Balance Sheet 


Liabilities— 


Capital 

Life fund 

4,88 

4,38 

4,87 

1,18,60 

1,83,29 

1,50,87 

Outstanding claims ... 

4,65 

5,06 

4,97 

Other items 

3,65 

3,56 

4,86 

Total ... 

1,36,37 

1,52,50 

1,73.49 

Assets— 




Gilt-edge securities ... 

9,95 

9,88 

9,60 

Debentures 

3,37 

2,87 

5,10 

Ordinary shares 

2,76 

2,72 

2,72 

I^ans on life policies 

13,57 

15,18 

17,25 

I/>ans on mortgages 




of real properties ... 

55,32 

55,13 

68,08 

House and landed 




properties 

26,18 

34,61 

42,30 

Cash 

1,54 

5,36 

7,96 

Other items 

24,68 

27,25 

20,48 

Total ... 

1,36,37 

1,52,50 

1,73,49 


INDIAN GLOBE INSURANCE CO., LD. 

(Established— 1929). 

Head Office: 28, Avoiw STREET, 
Bombay. 

Tile Indian Globe Insurance Comiwiiy is 
just 5 years old and for its age is doing 
good and sound business. As the com- 
pany pursues a conservative policy in 
underwriting business, there is no specta- 
cular rise in the business.^ The accounts 
for the year 1933 show marked improve- 
ment over the figures of 1932 both in the 
life branch and the general insurance 
branch. The total premium income of the 
company for the year under review 
amounted to Rs. 3.05 lakhs as against 
Rs. 2.54 lakhs in the previous year. 

In the life department the company 
issued 321 policies during the year 
assuring a sum of Rs. 10.20 lakhef as 
against Rs. 8.51 lakhs in 1932. The total 
premiuin received amounted to Rs. 1.07 
lakhs. ~ The life fund has been substan- 
tially increased by a sum of Rs. 37,000 to 
Rs. 59 , 000 . The expense ratio has been 
greatly reduced from 69.5 per cent, in 
1932 to 55.1 per cent, in 193^. 

The total premiums received, in the 
general branches amounted to Rs. 1^ 
lakhs showing an increase of Rs. 20,000 
compared with the results of the last year. 
The reserves are kept at Rs. 56,000 or 
per cent, of the premium income. The 
funds are being gradually increased and 
we hope that the company will soon buiW 
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up a sufficient fund both in the life and 
the general branches. 

Ule Account. 

(In thousands of Rs.) 


New Business- 

19S2 

1933 

No. of policies ... 

2,86 

3.21 

Amount 

8,61 

10,20 

Premiums on new business 

50 

52 

Total premiums 

69 

1,07 

Claims 

4 

12 

Kxpenses 

Life fund at beginning; of 

48 

59 

year 

3 

21 

Life fund at the end of year 
Ratio of expenses to pre- 

21 

59 

mium 

General Insurance Account — 

69.5% 

55.1% 

Premiums 

1,35 

1,55 

Claims 

47 

31 

Kxpenses 

89 

1,09 

Reserves 

34 

66 

Ratio of claims to premium 
Ratio of expenses to pre- 

34.8% 

20% 

mium 

Ratio of reserves to pre- 

65.9% 

70.3% 

mium 

25.2% 

36.1% 


Balance Sheet. 


(In thousands of Rs.) 

Llabilitlee— 


Capital 

3,02 

3,06 

Life fund 

21 

68 

General Tnsurane fund 

34 

56 

Outstanding claims 

21 

12 

Ollier liabilities 

80 

1,13 

Total 

Tw 

5.46 

Assets — 

Oiltedge securities 

2,45 

2,15 

Debentures 


15 

Cash 


41 

Other items 

1,73 

2,75 

Total 

4,58 

5,46 


THE 

INDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established in 1892) 

Head Office: Karachi. 

This Company has now been in existence 
43 years and the financial position of the 
Company is very satisfactory. Below are 
given details of the position of the Com- 
pany according to the report and accounts 
at 31st May, 1934. The expenses ratio 
of the Company is remarkably low at 13.4 
per cent. 

42 


New Business- 



(In thousands of Rs.) 


1932 

1933 

1934 

No. of Policies 

3,18 

5,44 

4,74 

Sum Assured 

5,90 

7,56 

8,16 

Premium income 

28 

36 

39 

Total premiums 

Life Fund at the be- 

7,06 

7.00 

7,03 

ginning of the year 
Life Fund at the end 

62,43 

68,23 

71,39 

of the year 

63,23 

71,39 

75,37 

Net increase 

80 

3,16 

3,53 

3,98 

Claims 

2,51 

3,82 

Kxpenses 

Ratio of expenses to 

95 

90 

94 

Premium 

13% 

12.9% 

13.4% 


Balance Sheet. 

Liabilities- 


Capital 

1,45 

1,45 

1,45 

Life Assurance Fund 
Shareholders* Reserve 

63,23 

71,39 

75,37 

Fund 

6,83 

7,83 

8,48 

Claims outstanding 

1,48 

1,92 

1,94 

Other items 

14,28 

34,74 

36,73 

Total 

87,27 

1,17,33 

1.23,97 


Assets— 


GiltedKCfl securities 


and bonds 

74,00 

1,04,16 

1,10,66 

Tvoaiis on Policies ... 

3,35 

3,60 

3,82 

Other Mortgages and 
T^oatis 

1,44 

1.00 

- 95 

Property 

6,42 

6,41 

6,19 

Cash 

81 

47 

55 

Other items 

1,75 

1,69 

1,80 

Total 

87,27 

1,17,33 

1,23,97 


THE INDIAN MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1907) 

Head Office: ii, Bank Street, Bombay 

The Indian Mercantile is one of the few 
old insurance companies doing general 
insurance business. The Company tran- 
sacts fire insurance in a modest scale but on 
a very sound basis. The life department 
was opened towards the end of April, 1933, 
and substantial progress has been made even 
during this short time of one and a half years 
The balance sheet is neat and natty and 
shows the total assets at Rs. 15.31 lakhs. 

The net fire premiums after deduction of 
roasurance premiums amounted to Rs. 1.12 
lakhs and out of this fire losses absorbed 
Rs. 34,000 or 30.3 per cent, and manage- 
ment and commission expenses took 
Rs. 64,000 or 57 per cent. The fire fund at 
the end of the year stands at Rs. 2.30 lakhs 
or 205 per cent, of the premium income. ‘ A 
sum of Rs. 5,000 has been transferred to 
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the profit and loss account from the fire 
aoeount. 

In the life department 714 proposals 
amounting to Rs. 13.94 lakhs were receiwd 
during the year 1934 and of this 656 policies 
assuring a sum of Iks. 11.39 lakhs were com- 
pleted. The premiums received amounted 
to Rs. 69,448. The results are satisfactory 
when the great competition in the field from 
old and new companies are considered. 


Fire Account. 



(In thousands of Rs.) 


1933. 

1934. 

Premiums (Net) 

1,11 

1.12 

Claims 

31 

34 

Expenses 

60 

64 

Reserves 

Ratio of claims to 

2,25 

2,30 

Premium 

Ratio of expenses to 

... 27.93% 

30.3% 

premium 

Ratio of reserves to 

... 54.06% 

57.1% 

premium 

... 202.7% 

205.3% 

Life Account. 



(In thousands of Rs.) 

No. of policies 

2,08 

6,56 

Amount assured 

5,01 

11,39 

Premiums 

21 

69 

Claims 

Nil 

14 

Expenses 

21 

54 

Life fund at the end of the 


year 

1 

5 

Balance 

Sheet. 



(In thousands of Rs.) 

Liabilities- 

1933. 

1934. 

Capital 

4,23 

4,23 

Fire Fund 

2,29 

2,30 

5,10 

Reserve Funds 

5,10 

Outstanding liabilities 

0 i 

Life Assurance Fund 

25 

1,27 

Other liabilities 

1.79 

2,36 

Total 

sMte— 

13,83 

15,31 

Giltedge securities 

9,00 

8,73 

9,43 

3,73 

Property 

Ontstanding Premiums 

and 


rents 

41 

62 

Cash 

14 

27 

Other Assets 

35 

1,28 


■ ■ 


Total 

13,63 

16,81 


JUPITBR GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LD. 

(Established 19x9) 

Head Officei^BonasY 

The turning point in the history of Indian 
General Insurance Companies is the decision 


to abandon slowly the Axnmcan field and 
concentrate on the doxnestic business. It 
is gratifying that the Jupiter has secured 
increasing business during these years. 

ThelPremium income from the year ended 
30th June, 1934 shows substantial increases 
in the Life and Accident branches, while 
there has been a slight decrease in the 
fire and marine departments. Only four or 
five years ago, the Company started life 
business. And the total new business in 
^ 933*34 ^ 4 - 1478 lakhs. At the 

end of the year, the life fund stood at 
Rs. 4.59 lakhs. The capital of the Com- 
pany amounts to Rs. 23.75 lakhs ; and 
the various funds aggregate to Rs 21.23 
lakhs. In the Fire department, the ratio 
of reserve to premium is 62.3 per cent. 
The Directors should lose no oppor- 
tunity of making further additions to the 
reserve, far and above the customary 40 
per cent., so that the ratio of reserve to 
premium comes to 70 per cent, in due 
course. In the marine account, the reserve 
position is very strong, the ratio of reserve 
to premium being 166.6 per cent, against 
124.2 per cent, in the previous year. In 
the accident department, the reserve re- 
quires further strengthening. The funds of 
the Company are invested in giltedge secu- 
rities or in American securities. A rever- 


THE 

Jupiter General 
Insurance 

Co., Ltd. 

(Estd. 1019 : Incorporated in India) 

TRANSACTS ALL CLASSES 
OF INSURANCE 

LIFE, FIRE, MARINE, 
MOTOR GARS, 
LORRIES, Etc., Etc. 

Calcutta Branch : 

7, Pollock Street 

Telephone : Cal. 1788 
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sionary bonus to pa^dpating polides at the 
rate of 15 per partidi^ting polides at the 
rate of 157 per thousand sum assured per 
annum in whole-life polides and at the rate 
of 12 per cent, per &ousand per annum in 
the case of other classes of policies was 
declared at the first valuation of the Com- 
pany. The Mana^g Agents are Messrs. 
Lalji Narainji & Co,, who have in- 
fiuential connections and are, therefore, in 
a position to help the Company with large 
business. The Secretary is Mr. K. S. 
Ramachandra Iyer, who is well-known in 
connection with his activities for the con- 
solidation of the Indian insurance com- 
panies. 

Life Account 



(111 thousands of Rs.) 

1931-32. 

1032-33. 

1933-34. 

Now Business- 

Number (actual) ... 

810 

811 

768 

Amount 

15,07 

14,05 

14,78 

Prettiiums on New 
Business 

86 

68 

86 

Total Premiums 

1,96 

2.44 

3,11 

Claims 

26 

29 

1,10 

Kimetises 

Life fund at the be- 
ginning of the year 

85 

98 

1,08 

1,19 

2,11 

3,61 

Life fund at the end 
of year 

2,11 

3,61 

4,69 

Ratio of expenses to 
premium 

48.4% 

40.0% 

84.8% 

Fire Account. 
Premiums ... 12,54 

14,76 

14,04 

Claims 

4,80 

6,17 

5,72 

Expenses 

6,84 

6,52 

6,61 

Total Reserves 

5,50 

7.60 

8,75 

Ratio of claims to 
premium . 

41.8% 

40.7% 

Ratio of expenses to 
premium 

46.6 

44.2 

47.1 

RaCio of reserves to 
premium 

43.9% 

50.8% 

62.3% 

Marino 

Premiums 

Account. 

2,40 

1,77 

1,32 

Claims 

1,00 

79 

65 

Expenses 

1,01 

86 

76 

Total reserves 

2,15 

2,20 

2,20 

Ratio of claims to 
premium 

45.4% 

44.6% 

41.7% 

Ratio of expenses to 
Premium 

42.1% 

48.9% 

57.6% 

Ratio of reserves to 
premium 

80.6% 

124.2% 

166.6% 

Accidogt 

Accoimf. 


Premiums 


i.» 

Ifil 

Claims 


97 

74 

Expenses 

9B 

77 

80 

Total reserves 

1,10 

1,10 

1,10 

Ratio of claims to 
premiums 

5Q.7% 

64.9% 

49.0% 

Ratio of expenses to 
premiums 

46.9% 

61.4% 

58,0% 

Ratio of reserves to 
preminma 

62.1% 

78.8% 

72.8% 


in 

lalanci Shoot. 

LlaMMIos- 


Capital 

23,76 

23,75 

23,75 

Pnnds- 

Fire 

5,50 

7,80 

9,76 

Marine ... 

2,18 

2,20 

2,29 

Accident 

1,19 

1,19 

1,19 

Life fund 

2.11 

8,61 

^59 

Other funds 

4,62 

4,39 

4,69 

Total funds 

16,88 

18,80 

21,28 

Other items 

9,66 

15,64 

1L43 

Total 

48,69 

68,19 

66,41 

Assets— 

Investments 

83,94 

84,98 

85,27 

Branch, agent’s and 

other balances ... 

10,06 

7,68 

9,36 

7jM 

Other items 

99 

9,71 

Cash 

3,71 


8,89 

Total 

48,69 

68,19 

89,41 

Profit and Loss Account. 


Receipts— 

Brought in 

23 

9 

14 

Transferred from— 

Fire Account 

1,99 

24 

43 

Marine Account .. 

16 

7 

Accident Account 


... 

2 

Interest 

1,07 

1.09 

w 

Other items 

6 

80 

49 

Total .. 

8,14 

2,37 

2,66 

Disbursements— 

Dividend : Rate % 
Amount 

3 1/8% 
62 

1,26 

1,26 

Allocations 

1,53 

43 

34 

Other items 

79 

64 

22 

Carry forward 

29 

14 

24 

Total .. 

3,14 

2,37 

2,06 

TIffi LAKSmn INSURANCE CO.. 

LTD. 


(Established 1924) 

Head Office : Lahork. 

The progress of the Lahshmi insurance 
Company during itS' brief existance of ii 
year is truly a romance in the atinals 
of Indian Insurance. From the very begin- 
ning k has achieved remarkable ttfSatts year 
after year, underwriting large volumes of 
new business, conducting fts affairs on an 
economical basis and pursuing a sci^hhfi$ 
financial policy. To-day the Lakshnu has 
attained a stage which entitles it; to be 
classified among the first ten Indlsm Ufe 
offices in every respect. During the past 
2 years the new business of the company 
exceeded the one erore mark and ttie life 
fund at the end ol 1933*34 has approached 
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Rs. 50 lakhs. We und^tand that die 
new business completed by the company 
during the year i934-35» for which the 
accounts are not yet available, exceeded 
Ks. 1.20 crores. Such rapid progress com- 
bined with the gradual stren^ening of 
financial resources is indeed unique in the 
history of Indian Life insurance business. 

Duirng the year ending 30th April 1934, 
the Company received 0,639 proposals 
amounting to Rs. 1.30 crores and of these 
5,392 proposals resulted into policies assur- 
ing a sum of Ks. i.oo crores. The total in- 
come during the year amounted to Rs. 19.69 
lakhs of which the premium income re- 
presented a sum of Ks. 17.28 lakhs. On the 
outgo side claims by death and maturity 
took Ks. 2.05 Mhs while management ex- 
penses absorbed Rs. 5.68 lakhs. The 
expense ratio at 32.8 per cent, shows a slight 
decrease compared with that of the previous 
year. This is indeed remarkable in a year 
when the new business of the company has 
been increased by more than 25 per cent. 
The life fund at the end of the year stands 
at Ks. 49.09 showing a considerable increase 
of Ks. 11.15 lakhs over the last year’s 
amount. The total assets amounting to 
Rs. 57.61 lakhs are scientifically distributed. 
The management is in the hands of Pandit 
K. Santanam to whom a great part of the 
credit for the sturdy growth is due — 


(lu Thousands of Rs.) 


New Business- 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Number of policies 
(actual) 

3,483 

4,245 

5,592 

Amount assured ... 

68,19 

80,18 

1,00,41 

New Premiums ... 

3,30 

3,87 

4,11 

Total ITemiunis ... 

12,65 

14,38 

17,28 

Claiffl.s 

1,44 

1,68 

2,05 

Expenses 

4,09 

4,74 

5,68 

Life fund at the 
beginning of the 
year 

21,76 

29,54 

37,94 

Life fund at the 
end of the year ... 

29,54 

37,94 

49,09 

Net increase 

7,78 

8,40 

11,15 

Ratio Expenses to 
IH-emiums 

32.4% 

33.0% 

32.8% 


Balance Sheet. 

Dabllities- 


Capital 

1,01 

1,01 

1,01 

Life fund 

29,54 

37,94 

49,09 

Outstanding claims 

69 

77 

83 

Other items 

1.74 

2,29 

6,68 

Total 

.32,88 

42,01 

67,61 


Asaeta— 


Giltedge securities 

15,49 

12,49 

10,91 

Loans on life poli- 
cies 

88 

1,48 

2,13 

Other .f loans and 
Mortgages 

9,65 

17,76 

22,91 

llonse Property ... 

1,92 

2,36 

11,44 

Other Assets 

8,21 

3,01 

4,82 

Cash 

1,73 

6,01 

5,40 

Total 

32,88 

42,01 

67,61 


THE METROPOLITAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD. 

(Established 1930) 

Head Office: 28 , Pollock St., Caixutta. 

Started in the year 1930, the Metropolitan 
Insurance Company has shown remarkable 
progress in the matter of procuration of 
New Business. Even during the first year 
of its the new business of the company 
amounted to Ks. 40 lakhs nearly ; dunng 
tile second year ending December 31, 1932, 
tlie new business has been increased by over 
Rs. 2 \ lakhs and during the 3rd year end- 
ing December 31, 1933 it shows a lurtiier 
increase ot Ks. 2 laxns nearly. I'lie total 
premium income for the year 1933 amounted 
to Ks. 2.91 lakhs and the life.lund at the end 
of 1933 stood at Ks. 1.17 laklis having been 
increased by Ks. 55,000. The expense ratio 
at 75.6 per cent, has been reduced by nearly 
9 per cent, compared to the last year. 

i he balance sheet shows a paid up capital 
of Ks. 1.00 lakh, a hfe fund ot Rs. 1.17 laklis 
and other liabilities amounting to Ks. 51,000 
The distribution of the assets is not quite 
scientific and we hope the directors will pay 
more attention to giltedged securities as one 
of the best items of assets. 


(In Thousands of Rs.) 


1932 

New Business^ 

Sum assured ... ... 42,52 

Total Premiums ... 1,67 

Life fund at the beginning 
of the year ... ... 87 

Life fund at the end pf the year 62 
Net increase ... ... 25 

Claims ... ... 8 

Expenses ... ... 1,41 

Ratio of Expenses to Pre- 
minm ... ... 84.4% 


193:1 

44.:i3 

2,91 

62 

1.17 

55 

23 

2.20 

15.6% 
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Balaoce Sheet. 


LUbllltlee— 


Capital 

1,00 

1,00 

Life Assurance fund 

62 

1,17 

Claims outstanding 

8 

21 

Other items 

40 

80 

Total 

2,10 

2,68 

Assets— 

Investments 

85 

1,83 

Advances 

38 

2 

Cash 

17 

30 

Other items 

70 

1,03 

Total 

2,10 

2,08 


NATIONAL INDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
CO., LTD. 

(Established— 1907) 

Head Office; Calcutta. 

The National Indian Life Insurance 
Company has a strong Board of influential 
Directors and is under the Managing 
Agency of tlie reputable Arm of Messrs. 
Martin & Co. It is, therefore, surprising 
that the Company has not made a more 
rapid and a more substantial progress than 
has been the case. Many of the companies, 
started contemporaneously with the Nation- 
al Indian, have a far larger life fund, 
underwrite a far greater amount of new 
business and earn a more substantial in- 
come in the year both from the premium 
and interest on investments. Companies of 
the standing of the '^National Indian*' 
should show much better results. That 
the '"National Indian” has not done so 
well as it might, shows either that the 
Premium Tables compare unfavourably 
with those of other companies, or that the 
oiganization for securing new business is 
not the best. To all these criticisms, the 
answer may be given that Sir R. N. 
Mookerjee mways prefers to pursue a con- 
servative policy and build his business on 
a slow and sure basis; and that even if 
the National Indian has no sensational 
figures of one kind or another, its develop- 
ment has been on scientific lines and its 
present position is intrinsically sound. We 
readUy agree that, judged by every canon 
of insurance, the grow& of the National 
Indian has been on healthy lines and the 
Compwy has an impregimble position 
financially. But the resd point of criticism 
is that the National Indian is eminently the 


kind of company in which a headier pace 
of progress could be achieved without 
thi^ like an appreciably extra effort. We 
are glad to note that during the year 1934. 
I he company has made a rapid stride in 
the matter of securing new business, the 
actual amount having been increased by 
more than 50 per cent, over the 1933 figure 
to Rs. 36.93 lakhs. This is a new high 
record in the history oi tiie com- 
pany. The life fund of the Company 
stands at Rs. 52.50 lakhs. The business 
on the books of the Company has been 
selected with the utmost care. The morta- 
lity experience of the Company is most 
favourable. Every attempt is being made 
to keep expenses under control. With all 
these in its favour, business conservatism 
seems to be^ a virtue less needed than busi- 
ness enterprise. The investmnts of the 
Company arc well spread. Mortgages on 
property account tor Rs. 12.04 lakhs ; 
loans on policies lor Rs. 7.14 lakhs ; 
giltedge and stock exchange securities for 
Rs. 34.50 lakhs. The total assets of the 
Company amount to Rs. 57.37 lakhs. The 
annual premium income in 1934 was 
Rs. 8.43 lakhs and the total income from 
ail sources Rs. 16.65 The increase 

in the life fund was Rs. 7.52 lakhs. The 
stock exchange securities amounting to 
Rs. 34^ 1 akhs have all been valued at 
market prices as on December 31, 1934 
and unrealised appreciation to the extent of 
Rs. 4.89 lakhs has been taken credit for, 
as an income in the revenue account in 
order to increase the life fund. This is 
not quite a sound principle particularly in 
case of life offices where the liabilities are 
spread over a long future period. If at 
any future time the prices of securities fall 
down, there should be sufficient reserve 
fund to write them down then. 


Life Account. 


(111 

Thousands of Rs.) 

New Business- 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

No. of Policies 

1,261 

1,727 

2,634 

Net sum Assured 

17,47 

24,05 

36,93 

Net new Premiums 

93 

1,03 

1,57 

8,(43 

Total net Premiums 

7,33 

7,65 

Interest 

2,30 

2,45 

2,64 

Claims by death 

1,78 

1,34 

1,97 

Claims by maturities 

3,57 

2,09 

2,30 

3,02 

Commission & Expenses 
Life Fund at beginning of 

2,79 

3,26 

year 

40,33 

41,54 

44,98 

44,88 

Life Fund at year end ... 

41,54 

52,50 

Increase in Fund 

Ratio of expenses to Pre- 

1,21 

3,44 

7,52 

mium 

38.1% 

36.6% 38.7% 
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Balance Sheet* 

LiabiJitiea-- 


Capital 

1.00 

1,00 

IfiO 

Life Fund 

41,54 

2,21 

44,07 

62,50 

Outstanding Claims 

1.B4 

3,02 

Other Itema 

83 

1,36 

85 





Total 

45,68 

49,26 

67,37 

Assets— 

Oiltedge 

15,18 

11,69 

15,04 

16,69 

I>ebetiiures 

7,05 

13,92 

Mortgages and T/)aiis ... 
Other Shares and invest- 

18,17 

18,91 

19,17 

ments 

2,70 

2,13 

2.77 

Cash 

Outstanding Premium and 

86 

62 

58 

Interests 

1,62 

1.88 

3,12 





Total ... 45,58 

profit a Loss Account. 

Receipts— 

49,26 

57,37 

Brought in 

34 

29 

23 

Interest 

Shareholders* share of 

7 

7 

7 

valuation Surplus 

... 

... 

... 


' — - 



Total 

41 

36 

30 

Disbursements— 

Dividends to Shaivholdcrs 

12 

13 

13 

Curried forward 

29 

23 

17 


--m ■ ■ 



Total 

41 

36 

30 


NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LTD. 

(Established 1906) 

Head Office : Calcutta. 

The National Insurance Coro^ny was 
started in 1906 and owes its existence to 
the resurgent national feeling manifest 
throughout Bengal roundabout that year. 
The Company had made steady progress, 
making its appeal to the public by virtue 
of its low premium and safe investment 
policy. It occupies the third place amongst 
Indian life offices both in regard to volume 
of new business and in regard to the size 
of the life fund. The new business secured 
in 1934, came to Rs. 1.70 crores. The life 
fund at the beginning of the year was 
Rs. 2.04 crores and at the end of the year 
Rs. 2.25 crores. The total assets of the 
Company are Rs. 2.45 crores. 

During the year 1934 the company re- 
ceived 11,269 new proposals for sums 
3 -ggregating to Rs. 2.19 crores of which 
^'553 proposals resulted into policies assur- 
ing a sum of Rs. 1.70 crores nearly. This 
new business constitutes a new high record 


for the company and ahowa an increase of 
Rs. ai lakhs over the 1933 figure. The 
total premium income for the yetf amount- 
ed to Rs. 44.20 lakhs being an increase of 
Rs. 3.71 lakhs over the last yeat*s amount. 
Interest income for (he year has appreciated 
by Rs. 70,000 to Rs. 9.53 lakhs. On the 
disbursements side claims by death^ amount 
to Rs. 7.18 lakhs, matur^ policies took 
Rs. 9.5 lakhs, and surrenders paid amount- 
ed to Rs. 5.08 lakhs. Management expenses 
including commission absorbed Rs. 11.67 
lakhs or 26.4 per cent, of the premium 
income. It is noteworthy that the company 
Is gradually reducing its expense ratio. The 
life fund at Rs. 2.25 crores shows a sub- 
stantial increase of Rs. 20^ lakhs. 

The balance sheet of the company as on 
December 31, 193^ shows on the habilities 
side a paid-up capital of Rs. i lakh* a life 
fund of Rs. 2.25 crores, outstanding liabi- 
lities of the life assurance fui^ amounting 
to Rs. 13.97 lakhs, general reserve fund of 
Rs. 2 lakiis, mortgage contigency reserve 
fund of Rs. 1.24 lakhs and a general invest- 
ment reserve fund of Rs. 12,000. On the 
assets side, nearly 60 per cent, of the total 
assets amounting to Rs. 2.45 crores are 
Invested in stock exchange securities. 
Giltedged securities amount to Rs. 36*73 
lakhs or 15 per cent, of the total assets, 
bonds and debentures amount to Rs. 92.46 
lakhs or 37.7 per cent*, ordinary shams of 
joint stock companies (most ol which being 
Imperial Bank of India shares and 
guranteed Railway shares) account for 
Rs. 16.96 lakhs or 7 per cent, policy loans 
have absorbed Rs. 31.92 lakhs or 13 per 
cent., mortgage loans stand at Rs. 23.96 or 
9.8 per cent., house properties amount to 
Rs. 24.72 lakhs or 10.1 per cent., and 
other miscefianeous assets indnudiag. cash, 
outstanding premiums, outstanding interest 
etc. amount to Rs. 18.42 kdiha or 7.4 per 
cent. The distribution oi assets is thus 
scattered over a wide range and sa^^ very 
wdil the two canons ol s^mum yieU and 
absolute safety of the capitil invoted. The 
investment policy of the conafpaay shows 
prudence as well as eaniaH aaik iciSBtific 
distributiem of risks. The aecusities have 
beea shown ia the balance sheet ait. a value 
which is nearly Rs. 13 lakhs ka§ ttian the 
market price on the date of the balance 
sheet, the difference constituting a consider- 
able Hiner reserve. 

The National hs& started a ttbiMiaiy 
company, the National Fiw and General 
Insulaiice Company for the purpose of tran- 
sactisg fine and accident busiaess. AH tim 
csfitsl of the subsidiary eonqpany is held 
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by the National. The management of the 
Company is in the. han^s .of Messrs. R. G. 
Das & Co., whb have considerable business 
experience at Calcutta and Bombay, 

Life AcdNint. 


(In thousands of Rs.) 

New Business- 



1932 

1933 

1934 

Number (actual) 

7,847 

9,058 

8,553 

Amount 

Premiums on New 

1,50,04 

1,67,15 

1,60,58 

Business 

7,48 

7,30 

6,80 

Total premiums 

36,77 

40,49 

44,20 

Interest and dividends 

8,95 

8,83 

6,54 

9,53 

Claims by death 

5,88 

7,18 

Claims by maturity 

6,92 

8,14 

9,50 

Expenses 

Life fund at the be- 

10,03 

11,11 

11,67 

ginninjT of the year 
Life fund at the end 

1,49,68 

1,82,17 

2,04,07 

of year 

Net increase in life 

1,82,17 

2,04,07 

2,24,62 

fund 

Ratio of expen.ses to 

32,49 

21,90 

20.55 

premium 

27.3% 

27.4% 

26.4% 


Profit and Loss Account. 

Receipts— 


Brought in 

Transferred from Re- 

1.14 

1,13 

1,15 

venue accounts ... 

9 

4 

4 

Other items 

4 

11 

8 

Total 

1.27 


1,27 


— — 



Disbursementa— 

Dividend rate % ... 

12 

12 

12 

Dividend amount ... 

12 

12 

12 

Allocations 

Transferred to Ba- 

1 

1 

3 

lance Slieet 

1,14 

1.1« 

1,12 

Total 

1,27 

1,28 

L27 


Balance Sheet. 

Liabilities- 


Capital 
Life fund 
Other funds 
Total funds 
Other items 


1,00 1,00 1,00 
1,82,17 2,04,07 2,24,82 
12,13 16,38 4,04 

1,04,80 2,20,45 2,28,66 
4,73 1,60 15,51 


Total 


... 1.90,03 2,23,05 2,45,17 


Assets— 


Giltedge securities ... 

26,22 

Bonds 

51,75 

Ordinary shares 

26,10 

Loans on Life policies 

27,88 

Other loans and mort- 


gages 

20.60 

House property 

21,83 

Cash 

13,67 

Other items 

10,96 


42,67 

38,96 

75,87 

90,65 

14,89 

14,19 

30,32 

31,92 

24,11 

23,96 

24,52 

24,72 

3,91 

5,58 

6,76 

15,79 


Total 2,23,05 2,45,17 


NEW INDIA ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1919). 

The New India Assurance Company was 
incorporated in Bombay in 1919. It is the 
biggest in point of size, volume of general 
business, and paid-up capital amongst all 
the Indian Insurance companies. The Com- 
pany was started in close association with 
the well-known firm of Tata Sons ; in fact, 
it was the latter that conceived the entire 
scheme and executed it in the most spec- 
tacular manner in the boom days of 1919. 
On the first directorate were associated, with 
representative of Tatas, almost every pro- 
minent businessman of Bombay. The (Com- 
pany had thus the unique fortune of start- 
ing business under most impressive auspices 
and with most influential connections. The 
capital of the Company, at the start, was 
nearly Rs. 1,20 lakhs ; but, at a later stage, 
it was felt that so large a capital was un- 
necessary and that two-fifths of the amount 
paid-up on each share should be refunded. 
l‘hc present capital of the New India is, 
therefore, Rs. 71.21 lakhs ; even at this 
reduced figure, it has the largest paid-up 
capital of any Indian Insurance Company. 
Till 1930, the Company was doing every 
manner of general insurance business but it 
did not transact life business. A Life 
Department has since been opened and the 
Company has been successful in attracting 
a substantial life insurance business, which 
shows sign of rapid progress. In the early 
years, the premium income of the general 
departments was derived predominantly 
from the foreign field. But in recent years, 
the percentage on Indian business to its 
total business has risen. In the year ending 
March 31, 1934 the fire premium income 
amounted to Rs. 34.8 lakhs and the 
Directors' report states that the American 
business showed a further substantial de- 
crease. The Fire fund stood at Rs. 34.3 
lakhs or 98^ per cent, of the premium 
income. The under-writing profit in the 
Fire Department was Rs. 4.48 lakhs, of 
which Rs. 1.78 lakhs was transferred to 
profit and loss account. In the Marine 
account, premhun income totalled Rs. 19.36 
lakhs and the Fund stood at Rs. 24.8 lakhs. 
The ratio of reserve to premium in the 
Marine section is thus as high as 128.1 per 
cent, and compares with 113.5 per cent, 
in the previous year. In the Accident 
Depatment, there was a premium income 
of Rs. 5.42 lakhs. A sum of Rs. i.oi lakhs 
was transferred from the Accident account 
to General Profit and Loss Account. The 
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THE NEW INDIA ASSURANCE 

COMPANY LIMITED. 


(INCOBPORATED IN INDIA) 

ESTABLISHED 1919 



Board of Director* : 


nil Sir N. B. Saklatvala, Kt., c.i.e. 

X { Chairman ) 

III F, E. Dinshaw, Esq. ( Vice - Chairman ) 
K Sir Lalubhai. Samaldas, Kt., c i.e. 

Ill The Hon’ble Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, 

Kt., o.b.e. 


I 


Sir S. N. Pochkhanawalla, Kt. 
Sir Cursetji N. Wadia, Kt., c.i.e. 


. X 


X 

I 

X 

I 

X 

III 

X 

I 

X 

111 

X 

ill 

X 

I 

X 

II 

X 

I 

X 


Ambalal Sarabhai, Esq. 

D. F. Batuwala, Esq. 

Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, k.c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble Sirdar Sir Suleman I 
Cassum Mitha, Kt. c.i.e., 

J. D. Ghandy, Esq. 

Ramniwas Ramnarain. 


I AUTHORIZED CAPITAI. 
Rs. 6,00,00,000 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
Rs. 3,56,05,275 


PAID-UP-CAPITAL 
Rs. 71,21,055 


X 

III 

X 

III 

X 

III 

X 


X 

II 

X 

I 

X 

1 

X 

w 

X 

1 

X 


TOTAL FUNDS Rs. 1,65,94,957 


Classes of Business Transacted : 

FIRE INCLUDING IX)SS OF PROFITS, LIFE ANNUITY, MARINE 
TRANSIT, PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, EMPLOYER’S 
LIABILITY, THIRD PARTY, MOTOR VEHICLE, AIRCRAFT, ALL 
RISK (JEWELLERY, Etc.), BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, FIDELITY. 

There it a " NEW INDIA" Policy detigned to protect you agamtt nearly every 

hazard that exnft today 

Head Omee : ESPLANADE ROAD, BOMBAY 
Calcutta Olhce : 100, CLIVE STREET 

Branch Offices : 

MADRAS-4, First Line Beach. RANGOON-619, Merchant St. 
KARACHI -Machi Miani Road. LAHORE-38, The MALL 

And Agendet thoughrut India, Burma, Cejrlon and abroad. 
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reserve in this department stands at the 
satisfactory figure of 95.3 per cent, of 
premium income. In regard to life busi- 
neffi, the Company was able to under- 
write policies for Rs. .i.ra lakhs in 1933-34. 
The rate of dividend was maintained at 
7.92 per cent, as against 7.5 per cent, in 
1932-33* The shareholders of the Com- 
pany, who had a pleasant surprise four 
years ago of getting a refund of Rs. 10 
per share, can now have the satisfaction 
of having their funds invested in a com- 
pany whose dividend earning capacity is 
progressively increasing. The Chairman of 
the Company is Mr. N. B. Saklatvala, 
C.I.E., of the firm of Tata Sons. The 
General Manager is Mr. R. J. Duff, an in- 
surance man of great experience and 
organising ability. 

Fire Account. 


(Tn t1;on»ands; of Rupees> 


Premiums 


1932 

42,05 

1933 

44,38 

1934 

34,79 

Reserve at 40% 
Premium 

of 

16,82 

17,75 

13,92 

Additional reserve 


16,40 

17,65 

20.35 

Ratio of claims 
PrtMiiium 

to 

57.3% 

53,1% 

56.8% 

ftntio of expenses 
Preniimii 

to 

42.3% 

41.8% 

45.1% 

Total Reserve 


33,22 

35,40 

34,27 

Ratio of reserves 
Premium 

to 

79.0% 

79.8% 

98.5% 

Marine 

Premiums 

Account. 
... 22,84 

20,71 

19,36 

Claims 

... 

19,30 

16,96 

14,66 

Expenses 

... 

3,51 

3,33 

3,43 

Total reserves 


22,85 

23,50 

24,80 

Ratio of claims 
Premium 

to 

84.5% 

82.0% 

75.7% 

Ratio of expenses 
Premium 

to 

15% 

16.1% 

17.7% 

Ratio of reserves 
Premium 

to 

100% 113.5% 

128.1% 

Accident 

Premiums 

Account. 

5,95 

5,18 

5,42 

Claims 

... 

2,71 

2,58 

1,95 

Expenses 


2,20 

2,14 

2,05 

Reserve at 40% 
Preminm 

of 

2,38 

2,38 

2,17 

Additional reserves 

... 

2,00 

2,00 

3,00 

Total reserve 

... 

4,38 

4,57 

5,17 

Ratio of claims 
Premiums 

to 

45.5% 

49.8% 

30.0% 

Ratio of expenses 
Premiums 

to 

88% 

41.4% 

37.8% 

Ratio of reserves 
Pemium 

to 

74% 

88.2% 

96.3% 


Lite Account. 



1932 

1933 

1934 

New Business— 




Number of policies ... 

38,63 

50,15 

63,90 

Amount a.ssured 

80,99 

1,05,22 

1,11,67 

ITemium on new 




business 

4,60 

4,64 

5,48 

Total premiums 

7,28 

10,84 

1435 

Claims by Death 

31 

124 

124 

Expenses 

4,27 

6,34 

6,98 

Life h'und at begin- 




iiing of year 

1,28 

4.14 

8,68 

Life Fund at year-end 

4,14 

8,68 

15,45 

Net increase in funds 

2,86 

4,54 

6,77 

Ratio of expenses to 




Premium 

59% 

49.3% 

47.0% 

Balance Sheet. 



Liabiltles— 




Capital 

71,21 

71,21 

71,21 

Fire Fund 

33,22 

35,40 

34,27 

Marine Fund 

22,85 

23,50 

24,80 

Accident Fund 

4..38 

4.57 

5,17 

Life Fund 

4,14 

8,68 

15,45 

Reserve Funds 

6,22 

6,30 

7,26 

Amounts due to other 




Companies 

2,49 

3,57 

88 

Dutstanding claims 

5,51 

3,97 

7,70 

Other Liabilities 

15,47 

19,06 

18,86 

Total ... 

1,65,49 

1,76.26 

1,85,59 


Assets — 

(riltedge Securities ... 79,71 

Debentures and ITe- 

94,87 

1,03,87 

feence Shares 

... 14,01 

8,55 

8,36 

IJ. S. A. Investments 19,96 
Agency and branch 

21,02 

22,23 

Balances 

... 11,63 

11,19 

1,59 

Cash 

... 15,68 

18,73 

12,44 

Life assets 


21,02 

Other Assets 

!!! 24 , ’so 

21.90 

16,08 

Total 

... 1,65,49 

1,76,26 

1,85,59 

Profit and 

Loss Account. 


Receipts— 

Brought in 

1,76 

2,01 

2,03 

Transferred from 

Fire account 

1,68 

1,05 

1,78 

Accident Account 

70 

45 

1,01 

Marine Account 

14 

69 

88 

Interest, etc. 

4,21 

4,22 

4,22 

Other receipts 

28 

9 

19 

Total 

8,67 

8, SI 

10,11 

Dlsbursementa— 

Dividend rate % 

7.5% 

7.5% 

7.92% 

Dividend amount 

5,34 

5,34 

6,64 

Allocations 

63 

... 

1,79 

Other items 

60 

2,03 

63 

Carried forward 

2,01 

2,15 

Total 

8,W 

8,51 

10,11 


43 
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ORIENTAL GOVERNBIENT SECURITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1874). 

Head Office: BOMBAY. 

Judged by any criterion, Oriental Gov- 
ernment Security Life Assurance Company 
is far and out the biggest life office in 
India. Its progress during recent years is 
phenomenal and amazing. It^ has been 
beating record after record, all its own for 
there is not a single other Indian Life 
Office whose figures can approach any- 
where near that of the Oriental. During 
the year 1934 the company received 60,218 
proposals amounting to Rs. 10.69 ci'ores 
and of this the policies issued amounted to 
42,378 assuring a sum of Rs. 7.62 crores 
as against 38,191 policies assuring the sum 
of Rs. 7.04 crores in the year 1933. This 
amount is the highest recorded new-business 
of the company as well as any other 
company working in India. It may also 
be mentioned that the Oriental ranks about 
the tenth among the insurance companies 
of the world in the matter of ordinary life 
new-business effected in 1934. The pre- 
mium on the new-business came to 
Rs. 36.69 lakhs while the total premium 
received amounted to Rs. 2.39 crores. 
Interest income was Rs. 71.32 lakhs and 
on the outgo side claims absorbed 
Rs. 1,02.50 lakhs and management expenses 
took Rs. 55.28 lakhs, working out an ex- 
pense ratio of 23.0 per cent. Life fund 
was increased substantially by Rs. 1.23 
crores to Rs. 15.15 crores. 

The investment policy of the Oriental is 
of the most conservative kind — so conser- 
vative, indeed, that the Directors and 
management have come to feel that this 
policy is exercising considerable restriction 
in their choice of investments and that 
some liberalising is urgent and imperative. 
For the present, whatever is not invested 
in buildings and loans on policies is invested 
in giltedge securities. The securities are 
kept at or below cost price though the 
present market value of the same has con- 
siderably appreciated. In view of the foci 
that the company valued its liabilities on 
December 31, 1933, at an interest rate of 
3} per cent, which is ^ per cent, less than 
the rate used in the 1930 valuation, the 
Directors have revalued their stock ex- 
change securities at the end of 1933 on the 
basis of a 5 per cent, gross yield and there- 
by increased the value of the assets 
by Rs. 52^ lakhs over the book value and 


this released appreciation of securities has 
been utilised to increase the life fund. 
Even after this release, the book value of 
the securities was more than Rs. 2 crores 
below the market value as on December 
3L 1933* The values of the securities are 
still kept at the same revalued price, though 
they have shown a further appreciation 
during the year under review. Besides this 
inner strength there is the investment re- 
serve fund of Rs. 25 lakhs which is 
still kept intact though there is no need 
for the same at the present moment. Thus 
the recent balance sheet ^ows the un- 
assailable and the great intrinsic strength 
of the company. The management is in 
the capable hands of Mr. H. E. Jones. 


New Business — 

Number actual 

(In thousands of Rs.) 

1932. 1933. 1934. 

29,982 38,191 42,378 

Amount 

5,94,01 

7,04,26 

7,62,43 

Premium on New 
Business 

32,23 

33,54 

:)6,69 

Total Premium ... 

2,00,12 

2,18,61 

2,39.48 

Interest 

60,24 

65,88 

71,52 

Clatms~— 

By Death 

39,76 

44,27 

49,45 

By Maturity 

45,29 

46,53 

53,05 

Total 

85,05 

90,80 

102,50 

Commission and 
expenses 

42,08 

47,32 

55,28 

Life Fund— 

(a) At bej?inning 
of the year ... 

10,93,43 

12,09,77 

13,91,46 

(b) At the end 
of the year ... 

12,09,77 

13,91,46 

15,14,65 

Increase in Funds 

1,16,34 

1,81,69 

1,23,19 

Ratio of expenses 
to premiums 

21% 

21.6% 

23.0% 

Balance Sheet, 

Liabilities- 

Capital ... 6,00 

6,00 

6,00 

Life Assurance 
Fund 

12,09,77 

13,91,46 

15,14,65 

Investment Re- 
serve Fund ... 

25,00 

25,00 

25,00 

Contigencies Re- 
serve Fund ... 

5,51 

5,51 

5,99 

Building Fund ... 

1,91 

2,07 

2.25 

Total Funds 

12,48,19 

14,30,04 

15,53,89 

Other Items 

41,35 

46,79 

59,11 

Total 

12,89,54 

14,76,83 

16,13,00 

Assets— 

Giltedge • ... 

9,06,86 

10,37,00 

11,73,27 

Bonds 

1,28,22 

1,66,77 

1,41.34 

Policy Loans ... 

1,49,38 

1,60,06 

1,72,71 

47,87 

House Pix>perty... 

44,16 

46,21 

Other Items 

60,95 

55,64 

12,25 

52,38 

Cash 

11,97 

12.89,54 

15,4.3 

Total 

12,76,83 

16,13,00 
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THE TRITON INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1850) 

Head Office: Calcutta. 

The Triton insurance Company, which is 
the oldest general insurance company regis- 
tered in India, has, by adopting a policy of 
selecting the cleanest business and building 
the company on the cleanest financial 
foundations, reached a position to-day in 
which it is able to claim the enviable record 
of having as high a ratio of reserves to 
premiums as 486 per cent. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that in all our studies 
of the balance sheets of world insurance 
companies, we have not come across a 
reserve position of this magnitude and 
strength. The capital of the Company 
stands at the modest figure of Rs. 5.75 
lakhs. Its premium income is also at the 
impretentious figure of Ks. 7.25 lakhs ; but 
the reserve fund amounts to the colossal 
sum of Rs. 35.25 lakhs. The total re- 
sources of the Company are Rs. 50.90 lakhs, 
of which giltedge and cash amount to 
Rs. 47.8 lakhs nearly. The ratio of claims 
to premium is only 32.5 per cent. ; and it 
was as low as 25 per cent, in 1930. The ratio 
of expenses to premium is 50.5 per cent. 
Owing to a favourable claims experience 
and owing to the large income from invest- 
ments the surplus on 1934 account was 
3.43 lakhs of which Rs. 2.3 lakhs was 
paid as dividends at the rate of 40 per cent., 
the cany forward being Rs. 78,000. 


Revenue Account. 



(In Thousandn of Rs,) 


1982. 

1988. 

1984. 

Premiums 

6,52 

6,57 

7,25 

Claims 

2,78 

2,89 

2,86 

Expenses 

8,85 

8,88 

8,65 

Iteservc Funds 

81,25 

82,25 

85,25 

Ratio of Claims to 
Premiums 

41.9% 

86.4% 

82.5% 

Ratio of Expenses to 
Premiums 

51.4% 

51.5% 

50.5% 

Ratio of Reserves to 
Premiums 

479% 

491% 

486% 


Balance Sheet. 


Llabilities- 


Capital 

5,75 

5,75 

5,75 

General Reserve 

Fund for excep- 

tional losses 

26,75 

26,75 

SM 

26,75 

Other Reserve Fund 

8.W 

8,50 

Underwriting Sus- 

pense Account ... 

8.10 

8,18 

8,65 

B^ts due by the 

Company 

2,29 

2,10 

8,17 

Other items 

8,25 

8,27 

8,08 

ToUl 

40,64 

49,50 

50,90 
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Asaeta— 


Giltedge 

Debts due to the 

46,77 

46,56 

46,86 

Company 

1,54 

1,67 

2,55 

Cash 

67 

60 

66 

Other assets 

66 

67 

88 

Total 

40,64 

40,50 

50,90 

Profit and Loss Account. 

Receipts— 


Brought forward ... 

76 

05 

97 

Interests, etc. 
Transferred from 

2,64 

... 

... 

underwriting a/c. 

20 

8,01 

8,44 

Total 

3,60 

8,96 


Disbursements— 

Dividend 

2,80 

40% 

2,80 

2,80 

40% 

Dividend Rate 

40% 

Allocation 

85 

60 

1,88 

Carry forward 

95 

97 

78 

I'otal 

8,60 

8,96 

4,41 


THE UNITED INDIA LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1906). 

Head Office : Madras. 

While Northern India and the Western 
Presidency have any number of indigenous 
life insurance offices. South India, till a few 
years ago, had only one life office of its own; 
but it had the satisfaction tliat the institution 
was a model and pattern of what a life insur* 
ance company should be. Those who have 
been in charge of tlie United India have, 
from the beginning, been guided by most 
wholesome insurance principles. They built 
the institution, brick by brick, with extreme 
care and with the thought that in each little 
part, the edifice should be sound and strong. 
Its investment policy has been most scien- 
tific; and there are no dud assets of any 
kind. There was a change in the plan of 
management of the Company a few years 
ago. And the new management coincided 
with the redrafting of the constitution of the 
Company on a basis which may well serve 
as the model for the Indian life offices. We 
believe that the Articles of Association of the 
United India are as near perfection as human 
ingenuity could make them. The policy- 
holders have a good voice in the direc- 
torate ; and their interests are completely 
secured and guaranteed by the creation of 
the policy-holders’ Trust Fund. The 
management is in the capable hands of 
Mr. M. K. Srinivasan. The life fund at 
the end of 1934 amounted to 54.86 lakhs ; 
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UNITED INDIA UFE ASSURANCE 
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X 


COMPANY, LIMITED 

[Established in 1906] 


Head Office : MADRAS 


Trustee : THE OFFICIAL TRUSTEE OF MADRAS 


Policies in force nearly 
Total Assets exceed 
Annual Income exceeds 


Rs. 3,00,00,000 

„ 68,00,000 

„ 17,00,000 


Among the dhtinguUhing features of the Company are 

Complete and absolute safety of Investments. 

Prompt and equitable settlements of claims. 

Elconomical management. 

Moderate premiums, combined with substantial 

bonuses. 

Efficient, sympathetic and prompt service to 
Policy-holders. 


Full information readily furnished on application 
to the Head 0/iice, Branches or the Representatives of the 
Company at the various places in our Country. 


I United India Assurance Buildings,” 

SembudoM Street, 

MADRAS. 


n 

X 

I 

X 

I. 


H.K.SR0nVASAN, 

Managing Dirrnetarm 
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and there was an investment reserve fund 
of Rs. 5.9 lakhs. The new business of 
the Company is round about Rs. 80 lakhs ; 
and great vigilance is exercised in the 
selection of risks. The ratio of expenses 
has increased from 26 per cent, in 1930 to 
32.8 per cent. 1931, 32.5 per cent, in 1933 
and 33.0 per cent, in 1934. The valuation 
of the last quinquennium made as on 31st 
December, 1932 disclosed a surplus of 
Rs. 6.1 lakhs, and bonuses on a liberal 
scale have been declared, viz., Rs. 22-8 
per Rs. 1,000 on Whole Life, and Rs. 18 
per 1,000 on Endowment Policies. 


New Business— 

Number 

(In thousands of Rs.) 

1032. 1933. 1934. 

3,325 4,774 54,77 

Amount 

49.66 

66,41 

79,76 

New Premiums 

2,39 

3.00 

3,82 

Total Premiums ... 

10.37 

12,76 

15,75 

Claims 

2,71 

3,43 

3,95 

Commission and Kx- 
pciises 

3,21 

4,15 

6,20 

hife Fund at the 
beginning of the 
year 

36,83 

42,36 

47,65 

I^ife Fund at end 
of the year 

42,36 

47,65 

54,86 

Net increase in the 
Fund ... 

5,53 

5,29 

7,21 

Ratio of Kxpenses 
to Premium 

31.0% 

32.5% 

33.0% 

Balance 

Liabilities- 

Capital 

Sheet. 

79 

79 

79 

Life Fund 

42,36 

47,65 

64,86 

Investment Reserve 
Fund 

5,94 

6,92 

6,91 

Outstanding Claims 

1,25 

1.84 

2,01 

General Fund 

32 

43 

59 

Other items 

2,11 

3,29 

4,21 

Total 

52,77 

69,92 

68,37 

Aaseta— 

Giltedge Securities 

28,43 

29,53 

25,17 

Debentures and Pre- 
ference Shares ... 

1,21 

121 

1,21 

Equity Shares 

41 

41 

70 

Fixed Deposits 

9,00 

8,30 

14,76 

Loans on Life Poli- 
cies 

4,61 

6,96 

6,96 

Other Loans and 
Mortgages 

2,96 

6,12 

8,74 

House Properties ... 

... 

... 

2,49 

Other Assets 

6,10 

6^ 

4,94 

Cash ... 

1,03 

2,69 

1,41 

Total 

62,77 

69,92 

66,37 


THE 

WESTERN INDIA LIFE INSURANCE 
CO., LTD. 

(Established — J913) 

Head Office: — Satara City. 

The Western India Life Insurance Com- 
pany is a clean and compact life office with 
a steady volume of clean business and with 
a satisfactory growth of life fund year by 
year. At 1934-cnd, the life fund stood at 
50.99 lakhs, the increase over the previous 
year being Rs. 8.7 lakhs. In addition to 
the life fund, the company has a reserve 
fund which now stands at Ks. 6 lakhs near- 
ly. The expense ratio is low at 23.8 per 
cent. 

The last valuation of the company was 
made as on 31st December, 1932, and a 
surplus of Rs. 5 lakhs nearly was made in 
spite of more stringent basis being used. 
The actuary has recommended the distribu- 
tion of a simple reversionary bonus of Rs. 25 
per thousand per annum on whole life 
policies and Rs. 20 ix;r thousand per annum 
on endowment policies. A Chief Agency of 
this company was opened in Calcutta in 
1932. 


New Buslnesi- 



(In 

Thouaands of Rs.) 


1932. 

1933. 

1984. 

Number 

3,051 

3,259 

8,616 

Amount 

87,13 

37,49 

40,52 

New Premiums ... 

1,96 

1,78 

1,84 

Total Premiums ... 

9,38 

10,51 

11,65 

Claims 

1,68 

2,26 

2,20 

Kxpenses and Corn- 
mission 

2,27 

2,50 

2,77 

Life fund at the 
beginning of the 
year 

28,47 

35,19 

42,82 

Life fund at the 
end of the year 

35,19 

42,82 

50,99 

Net increase in 
fund 

6,72 

7,18 

8,67 

Ratio of Expenses 
to Premiums ... 

24.2% 

28.8% 

28.8% 


Balance Sheet. 

LlaMlltlee^ 


Capital 

68 

68 

68 

Life fund 

85,19 

41,97 

50,90 

Reserve funds 

6,26 

5,86 

5,62 

Outstanding claims 

98 

1,69 

1.46 

Other liabilities ... 

1,69 

8,22 

2,74 

Total 

44,75 

58,42 

61,60 
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Assets— 


Investment 

88,84 

45,66 

58,81 

Loans on policies 
Other loans and 

8,46 

8,95 

4,75 

Mortgages 

46 

28 

81 

House Property ... 

29 

29 

15 

Other assets 

2,18 

8,25 

2,67 

Total 

44,75 

58,42 

61,69 


THE ZENITH LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Zenith Life has largely overcome the 
handicap of yomig companies by devising 
attractive plans of business suited to the 
requirements of the prospective Indian 
insurers. The Peerless Policy, the Every- 
man Policy and the Swaraj Policy bear 
eloquent testimony to the ingenuity of 
Mr. Hormusjee in this direction. In 1934 
new business underwritten by the Company 
came to Ks. 29.37 lakhs, the premiiun in- 
come to Rs. 5.32 lakhs and the total in- 
come to Rs. 5.91 lakhs. After meeting all 
th outgo, a net sum of Rs. 2.09 lakhs was 
available towards increase in the life fund. 
The following table gives, at a glance, the 
progress of the Company in the last six 
years. 



Life l<'unds 

Increase in the 
Year 


Ks. 

Ks. 

19*9 

5.45.710 

I1O71O95 

1930 

0,91.59* 

1,45.881 

1931 

6,94,478 

2,886 

1932 

9 . 8 a ,576 

2,88,097 

1933 

11,42,812 

1,60.236 

1934 

13,51.974 

2,09,162 


The Company has confined its invest- 
ments entirely to Government of India and 
Trust Securities. The results of the valua- 
tion for the year 1932 are very encourag- 
ing and show the first steps on the way to 
progress. The valuation disclosed a sur- 
plus of Rs. 38,262, which on the recom- 
mendation of the Actuary, the Directors 
propose to distribute as follows: — ^Reserve 
Fund Rs. 5,000 ; Reversionary bonus to 
participating policyholders Rs. 25,232; 
Dividend to shareholders Rs. 3,750 and 
balance to be carried forward Rs. 4,280. 



(In thousands 

of Rs.) 


1932. 

1938. 

1934. 

New Business- 




No. of Policies 

1,193 

1,488 

1,508 

Sum Assured 

23,70 

27,66 

29,87 

Premium on 

new 



business 

1,08 

1,21 



(In thousands of Rs.) 



1932. 

1088. 

1084- 

Total Premium 

4,44 

4,88 

5,32 

Claims by death 

85 

80 

75 

Claims by maturities 

60 

81 

26 

Commission and Ex- 

penses 

2,12 

2,85 

2,64 

Life Fund at begin- 

ning of year 

6,94 

9,83 

11,43 

Life Fund at year- 

end 

9,83 

11,43 

13.52 

Increase 

2,88 

1,60 

2,09 

Ratio of Expenses to 

Premium 

Balance 

47.7% 

Sheet. 

54.3% 

49.6% 

Liabilities— 

Capital 

50 

50 

60 

Life Fund 

9,83 

11,43 

13 

13,52 

Reserve Funds 

8 

77 

Outstanding Liabili- 

ties and Claims 

89 

99 

99 

Premium Deposits 

8 

10 

11 

Total 

11,38 

13,15 

15,89 

Assets — 

Giltedge 

8,35 

10,56 

12,95 

1,13 

Ivoans on Policies 

83 

96 

Cash 

1,37 

53 

53 

Other items 

83 

1,10 

1,28 


■ 

■ ■ 

« — — . 

Total 

11,38 

13,15 

15,89 


As we go to Press we have received the follow^ 
ing statement of figures on 30th April 1935 of 
the Lakshmi Insurance Company: — 

Rs. A. 1*. 

Life Pund 59,12,899 6 4 

Preinintn. Income 

Single premium 46,995 12 0 ' 

Axmuities 837 3 0 

First year less 

Reinsurance 4,80,565 1 0 

Renewals less 

Reinsurance 15,57,211 7 5 

20,85,609 7 0 

Income from 
Investments 
less Income 

Tax at source 2,81,453 7 0 

Claims ; 

By maturity 58,780 0 0 

By deatli 2,88,718 9 3 

3,47,496 9 3 

Expenses of 

management 7,10,031 13 8 

Reserves : 

General Reserve 2,00,000 0 0 (Newly created) 

Investment 

Reserve 1,19,382 14 9 

Shareholder divi- 
dend R. F. 4,300 0 0 

Policyholders* Bonns 
Reserve Fund 17,162 6 9 

3,40,846 6 6 

Investments: 

Govt. Securities 23,28,086 6 0 
Postal Certificates 9,465, 6 0 
Govt, guaranteed and rebate 
guaranteed Railway 
Shares and Reserve 
Bank Shares 68,696 10 0 

Building 11,48,362 6 9 

Mortgages 17,21,191 7 8 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established— 1824) . 

The Alliance Assurance Company, with 
its total funds equivalent to £38 million at 
the end of 1934, is one of the bigger giants 
of the British insurance world. The out- 
standing feature of the Alliance is that alike 
in the kinds of business transacted and the 
distribution of assets, the utmost regard is 
paid to correct proportion and balance. No 
one department is disproportionately small 
or big in relation to any other. And each 
department is accounting for a substtantial 
business and discloses assured growth. The 
premium income of the combined life ac- 
count was £1.413 million in 1934. The net 
premium income in the fire section was £2.06 
million. The marine accounts yielded £.33 
million. Accident and Miscellaneous sec- 
tions accounted for a total premium income 
of £1.20 million. By the same token, the 
investments are well-distributed, due re^rd 
being had to .safety and satisfactory yield. 
The financial, investment and reserve policy 
of the Directors is conservative in the best 
sense of the term. While there is cause for 
gratification that 87 J per cent, of the mpket- 
able securities of the Alliance are within the 
British Empire, and only about 12J per 
cent, are spread over the rest of the world, 
prudence demands the strengthening of the 
reserves in such a way as to mitigate the 
effects of lower interest yields on the bonus- 
paying capacity of the Company. With 
this end in view, the Directors have decided 
that of the surplus disclosed in the valua- 
tion, as much as £823,337 should be carried 
forward. This is more than double the 
amount that was brought in at the begin- 
ning of the quinquennium, the latter amount 
being £380,960. 

In the fire section, a development of 
recent years is the constantly increasing 
pressure that is brought to bear on the large 
composite companies to undertake risks of 


a specially hazardous nature such as earth- 
quake, volcanic eruption, hurricanes, etc. 
Acceptance of this call of business may 
mean extra risk ; and with a view to elimi- 
nate the danger of any unduly heavy losses 
occurring in any one year, the additional 
reserve of the fire department has been 
strengthened by the allocation of £100,000 
out of the profits of 1934. Despite such a 
rigorous policy as regards building of 
reserves, the Company has been able, as 
a result of the trading operations of the 
year, to provide for all outgoings of every 
kind, to maintain the dividend, and to 
provide for a carry-forward of almost the 
same amount to the next year's account. 
An achievement of this character in a year 
in which the reseiTcs have been increased 
by something like a cpiarter of a million 
reflects the highest credit on the skill and 
efficiency of management. 


Life Account. 


New Business- 

(In thousands of /;) 


WIV2 

1933 

1984 

Number of policies ... 

5,258 

5,120 

5,070 

Amount 

Premiums on New 

3,836 

3,421 

3,590 

Hnsiiiess 

m 

213 

174 

Total Premiums 

Interest Dividend and 

1,501 

1,447 

1,434 

Rents 

901 

874 

881 

Claims by death 

963 

1,015 

907 

Claims by maturity ... 

611 

575 

612 

Commission and expenses 149 
Life fund at the be- 

144 

143 

ginning of the year 

21,747 

22,292 

22,504 

Life fund at year end 

22,292 

22,604 

22,786 

Increase in fund 

Ratio of expenses to 

545 

212 

282 

premium 

9.9% 

9.96% 

9.9% 
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Animlty Account. 

(In thousands of /)) 




1932 

1988 

1984 

Consideration for 

an- 




unities granted 
Interest Dividends 

and 

227 

214 

211 

Rents 

... 

43 

44 

48 

Annuities paid 

... 

94 

105 

115 

Commission and expenses 5 

5 

5 

Annuity funds at 

be- 




ginning of the year 

999 

1.159 

1.282 

Annuity funds at 

year 




end 

... 

1,159 

1.282 

1,411 


Balance 

Sheet. 



Liabilities- 




Capital 

1,708* 

1,703* 

1,703* 

Funds: 




Life 

22,292 

22,504 

22,786 

Annuity 

1.159 

1,282 

1,411 

Sinking end capital 




redemption 

1,823 

1,972 

2,122 

Fire 

2,823 

2,907 

8,022 

Marine 

1,124 

1,103 

1,057 

Accident 

1,179 

1,182 

1,222 

Reserve fund 

1,100 

1,200 

1,360 

Other funds 

899 

594 

638 

Outstanding claims 

927 

933 

933 

Other items 

1,876 

2,058 

1,834 


Fire Account. 


Premiums 

... 

2,057 

2,019 

2,057 

Claims 

... 

770 

702 

688 

Expenses 

Reserve at 40% 

of 

902 

901 

»4S 

premium income 

823 

807 

823 

Additional Reserve 

2,000 

2,100 

2,200 

Total Reserves 
Ratio of claims 

to 

2,823 

2,907 

3,023 

premium 

Ratio of expenses 

to 

87.4% 

34.8% 

33.5% 

premium 

Ratio of reserve 

to 

43.9% 

44.6% 

45.9% 

premium 

... 

137.2% 

144.0% 

146.9% 


Marine 

Premiums 

Account. 

422 

338 

334 

Claims 

314 

204 

224 

Expenses 

115 

116 

104 

Reserve 

725 

750 

1,067 

Ratio of reserve to 

premium 

171.8% 

221.9% 

316.4% 

Ratio of expenses to 

premium 

27.2% 

34.3% 

31.1% 

Ratio of clcinis to 

premium 

74.4% 

60.4% 

67.1% 


Accident and Miscellaneous Account. 


Premiums 

... 

1,162 

1,169 

1,205 

Claims 

... 

620 

563 

575 

Expenses 

... 

457 

456 

478 

Reserve 

Ratio of claims 

to 

1,179 

1,182 

1,222 

premium 

Ratio of expenses to 

63.4% 

48.6% 

47.7% 

preminm 

Ratio of reserve 

to 

39.8% 

39.3% 

39.7% 

preminm 

... 

101.6% 

102.0% 

101.4% 


(*Inclndes capital stock of subsidiary com- 
panies) . 


Assets — 


Giltedge securities 

10,090 

12,786 

12,860 

Debentures and pre- 
ference shares 

6,222 

6,45.3 

7,116 

Other stocks and shares 

956 

846 

807 

Shares in su!>sidiary 

companies 

1,103 

1,103 

1,10.3 

Tvoans on company’s 

policies 

2,428 

2,286 

2,097 

Other loans and 

mortgages 

11,967 

10,091 

10,092 

Ca.sh 

602 

338 

369 

Other items 

3,537 

3,5.35 

3,6.34 

Total 

36,905 

37,438 

38,078 


Profit and Loss Account. 

Receipts— 

(In thousands of fji 


Brought ill 


1982 

1,230 

1933 

1,240 

1931 

1,231 

Transferred from fire 
account 

460 

410 

4.32 

Transferred from 

niariiie account 

105 

75 

91 

Transferred 
accident a/c. 

from 

1.S7 

185 

171 

Other items 


149 

183 

190 

Total 

... 

2,101 

2,093 

2,115 

Disbursemenls— 

Dividends 

... 

476 

475 

483 

Transferred to 
fund 

reserve 

100 

100 

150 

Other items 


285 

287 

262 

Carried forward 

... 

1,240 

1,231 

1,220 

Total 


2,101 

2,093 

2,115 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Life Account. 


(Established 1808). 

Head Office: London. 

Bombay Office: Dougall Road, 

Ballard Estate. 

Calcutta Office: 4, Clive Row. 

Atlas Assurance Company, is one of the 
big composite insurance companies of Eng- 
land doing extensive foreign business in 
Life, Fire, Marine and Accident branches. 
The results of the year’s operations arc 
very satisfactory with appreciable increase 
in the premium incomes of all the depart- 
ments, reductions in the claim ratio and 
increases in the underwriting profits. The 
total premium income of the company 
from all its branches amounted to ^3.531 
million and the total assets stand at £iy 
million nearly. 

The new business of the life department 
at 3C3.245 million is £391,000 more than 
that of the previous year. The total pre- 
mium income of the year was £1.026 
million and the interest income £469,000. 
The life fund was increased by nearly £t 
million to £11.145 million. The expense 
ratio has fallen to 13.0 from 13.5. In the 
fire department the premium income at 
£1.776 million was £17,000 more than that 
of the previous year; and the loss ratio 
went down by nearly 5J per cent, thereby 
enabling the release of the considerable sum 
of £166,000 js underwriting profits. The 
reserves at /2.02 million is 114 oer cent, 
of the premium income. The accident pre- 
miums have increased by £35,000 to 
£496,000 and the profits earned amounted 
to 9.5 per cent, of the premium income. 
Accident fund stands at £418,000 or 87 per 
cent, of the premium income. The strong 
position of the marine reserves amount to 
348 per cent, of the premium income 
which is noteworthy. 

The profit and loss account shows a total 
available sum of £595»ooo including the 
balance of £238,000 brought forward from 
last year’s account and after payment of 
dividends at 32 per cent, and other alloca- 
tions, a sum of £246,000 is carried forward 
to the next year’s account. 

44 


(In thousands of £) 


New Business— 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

Policies No. 

3,497 

3,813 

5,117 

Sum Assured 

3,415 

2,854 

3,245 

Premium 

131 

1.39 

180 

Total Premium 

930 

975 

1,026 

Claims by death 

269 

243 

282 

Claims by Maturity 

143 

160 

198 

Kxpcnscs 

Life fund at the 
beginning of the 

128 

132 

134 

year* 

Life fund at the end 

7.904 

9,064 

10,147 

of the year 

9.064 

10,147 

11,145 

Net increase 

Ratio of ex{)cnscs to 

1,160 

1,083 

998 

Premium 

13.8% 

13.5% 

13.0% 


Fire Account. 


TVemiunis 

1,908 

1,7.59 

1,776 

Claims 

1,032 

847 

760 

I')xpcnscs and Com- 

mission 

875 

851 

843 

40% of Reserves for 

expired Risks 

763 

704 

710 

Additional reserve ... 

1,312 

l,.31t 

1,311 

Total reserve 

2,075 

2,015 

2.021 

Ratio of claims to 

PrciiiiiiTii 

54.1% 

48.2% 

42.8% 

Ratio of expt^Tises to 

T*reniiiini 

45.86% 

48.3% 

47.5% 

Ratio of reserves to 

Premium 

108.8% 

114.5% 

113.9% 

Employers* Liability, 

, Accident and 

General 

Insurance 

Account. 


Preiiiiums 

461 

461 

496 

Claims 

229 

221 

226 

Kxpensc-s and Coni- 

mission 

192 

191 

209 

40%, of Reserves for 

unexpired risks ... 

184 

184 

198 

Additional Reserve 

208 

218 

220 

Total Reserve 

392 

402 

418 

Ratio of c 1 a i m s 

to Premium 

49.7% 

47.9% 

45.6% 

Ratio of expenses 

to lYemium 

41.6% 

41.4% 

42.0% 

Ratio of reserves to 

Premium 

85.0% 

87.2% 

84.3% 

Marine Insurance Account. 


Premiums 

135 

113 

115 

Claims 

34 

22 

19 

Kxpenses and Com- 

mission 

14 

14 

16 

Total Reserve 

QAQ 

380 

401 

Ratio of claims to 

Premium 

25.3% 

19.6% 

16.7% 

Ratio of expenses to 

Premium 

10.7% 

12.4% 

18.9% 

Ratio of Reserves to 

Premium 

273.3% 

336.3% 

348% 
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Sinking Fnnd and Capital Redemption 
Inaniance Account. 



1982 

1933 

1934 

Premiums 

49 

256 

48 

Claims 

01 

16 

48 

Expenses and Com- 
mission 

2 

4 

2 

Total reserve 

390 

635 

654 

Ratio of expenses to 
Premium 

4.1% 

4.1% 

4.1% 

Profit and Loss Account. 

Balance brought For- 
ward 

193 

214 

238 

Interest not carried 
to other accounts 
(nett) 

128 

115 

178 

Profit from Fire a/c. 

49 

120 

166 

Profit from employ- 
ers’ liability acci- 
dent and general 
account 

45 

CO 

47 

Profit from sinking 
fund and capital 
redemption a/c. 

8 



Allocations 


97 

125 

Dividend 

176 

17C 

176 

Balance carried for 
ward 

214 


246 

Dividend rate % ... 
Interest dividend etc., 

32 

32 

32 

Balance Sheet. 

LlaUlltles— 

Capital ... 550 

550 

550 

Life Assurance and 
annuity fund 

9,004 

10,148 

11,145 

Fire insurance fund 

2.075 

2,015 

2,022 

Employers* liability 
accident and 

General Insurance 
funds 

392 

402 

418 

Marine Insurance 

fund 

3fH) 

380 

401 

Sinking fund and 
capital redemption 
fund 

390 

635 

654 

Other Reserves 

502 

385 

893 

Outstanding claims 

295 

316 

267 

Other items 

1,123 

1,138 

1,189 

Total 

14,760 

15,969 

17,089 

Assests— 

Investments 

11,471 

10,884 

11,576 

Mortgages and Loans 

960 

1,729 

2,159 

Loans on company's 
policies 

535 

489 

461 

Branch and agents' 
Balances 

690 

593 

674 

Cash 

680 

868 

OOU 

Other Items 

484 

1,406 

1,400 

Total 

14,760 

16,969 

17,089 


CALEDONIAN INSURANOB 
CO.| LTD. 

(Established 1805) 

Head Office : Edinburgh. 
Calcutta Office: B-3, Clive Buildings. 

The Caledonian is the oldest Scottish 
insurance office, and transacts all classes of 
insurance business. The accounts of tlie 
company for the year ending December 31, 
1934 show that the premium incomes of 
marine, personal accident and life depart- 
ment have suffered slight backward move- 
ment compared to the results of the 
previous year. However the underwriting 
profits of the motor and personal accident 
section have increased. The life department 
shows steady and continuous expansion. 

The new life business for the year under 
review amounts to 2,466 policies assuring 
a sum of ;£1.606 million representing an 
increase of 510 policies and ;C134,000. 
The total premiums received amount to 
£538,000 and the ratio of expenses to the 
premium income works out to 16.9 per 
cent. The life and annuity fund has been 
increased by £117,000 to £7.495 million. 
The triennial valuatioii of the life liabilities 
and assets as on December 31, 1933, 
revealed a surplus of £449,000 which was 
sufficient to declare a bonus of 42 sh. per 
cent, per annum on whole life policies and 
40 sh. per cent, per annum on endowment 
policies, to allot a sum of £37,000 to share- 
iioldcrs and to carry forward a sum of 
£103,000 unallotted. 

The fire premiums have increased by 
£14,000 to £754,000. The total reserves 
of this department at £802,000 are 106.4 
per cent, of the premium income. 

The general and motor premiums have 
increased by £8,000 to £408,000. Here 
also the loss ratio has considerably fallen 
by about 6 per cent, to 55.8 per cent, and 
the underwiriting profits of the motor 
section alone appear as £20,000 or 6.8 per 
cent, as against 4.1 per cent, in the previ- 
ous year. In the marine account, though 
the premiums are down by about £4,OCiO, 
the department has been able to transfer 
£25,000 to the profit and loss account. 
The marine fund stands at the high level 
of £178,000 or nearly 183 per cent, of the 
premium income. 

The total assets as shown in^ the 
balance sheet amount to £10.676 million 
representing an increase of £74,000. The 
dividend paid to the shareholders was ISsli. 
per sbare of £1 paid-up, less tax. 
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Life Account. 


(In thousands of £) 




1982 

1988 

1934 

New Business— 





Number of Policies ... 

1,887 

1,056 

2,466 

Sum assured 

... 

1,239 

1,472 

1,606 

Premiums on 

new 




business 

... 

84 

76 

59 

Total Premium Income 

558 

557 

588 

Interest 

... 

286 

265 

294 

Claims by death 

... 

276 

225 

2.55 

Claims by maturity 

... 

195 

197 

287 

Commmission and 

Ex- 




penses 

... 

85 

88 

91 

Lite, Annuity and 

Con- 




tingency Fund at 

be- 




sinning of year 
Life, Annuity and 

Coii- 

7,028 

7,225 

7,378 

tingency Fund at year- 




end 

... 

7.225 

7,878 

7.4a5 

Increase in Fund 

... 

197 

" 153 

117 

Ratio of expenses 

to 




Premium 

... 

15.2% 

15.7% 

16.9% 

Fire Account. 



Premiums 


809 

740 

754 

Claims 


451 

877 

857 

Expenses 

... 

360 

847 

852 

Reserve at 40% 

of 




Premium 

... 

324 

296 

302 

Additional reserve 

... 

500 

500 

500 

Total reserve 

... 

824 

796 

802 

Ratio ^ of claims 

to 




Premium 

... 

.54.5% 

51.0% 

47.8% 

Ratio of expenses 

to 




Premium 

... 

44.4% 

46.9% 

46.0% 

Ratio of reserve 

to 




Premium 

... 

101.8% 

107.6% 

106.4% 

Accident Account. 



Premiums 


11 

12 

10 

Claims 

... 

4 

7 


Expenses 

... 

4 

5 


Reserve at 40% 

of 




Premium 

... 

4 

5 


Additional reserve 

... 

8 

7 


Total reserve 

... 

12 

12 


Ratio of claims 

to 




Premium 

... 

86.4% 

56.3% 

53.1% 

Ratio of expenses 

to 




Premium 

... 

86.4% 

48.1% 

48.5% 

Ratio of reserve 

to 




Premium 

... 

109% 

100% 

90% 

Employers* 

LliUIity AcGoiiBt. 


Premiums 


88 

88 

88 

Claima 

••• 

25 

20 

21 

l^penses 

••• 

14 

14 

15 

Reserve at 40% 

of 




Premium 

••• 

15 

14 

15 

Additional reserve 


59 

58 

26 

Tot^ reserve 


74 

72 

41 

Ratio of claims 

to 




Premium 

• SB 

05.7% 

57.2% 

58.7% 

Ratio of expenses 

to 




Premium 

••• 

87% 

88.5% 

89.0% 

Ratio of reserve 

to 




Premium 

... 

195% 

200% 

108% 


Gencrel and Motor Insurance Account. 


Premiums 

447 

400 

408 

Claims 

818 

247 

228 

Expenses 

192 

168 

166 

Reserve at 40% of 
Premium 


160 

168 

Additional reserve 


145 

150 

Total reserve 


805 

818 

Ratio of claims to 
Premium 

71.1% 

61.8% 

55.8% 

Ratio of expenses to 
Premium 

48.2% 

42% 

40.6% 

Ratio of reserve to 
Premium 


76% 

76.7% 

Balance Sheet Including Life Department 

Liabilities- 

1982 

1933 

1984 

Capital 

Life Insurance, Annu- 
ity and Contingency 
Fund ^ ... 

155 

155 

155 

7,225 

7,491 

7,608 

Fire Insurance Fund 

824 

796 

802 

Accident Insur- 
ance Fund ^ ... 

12 

12 

10 

Employers* Liability 
Insurance Fund 

74 

72 

67 

Annuities certain and 
leasehold Redemp- 
tion Fund 

98 

162 

171 

General Insurance 
Fund 

310 

305 

818 

Marine Insurance 
Fund 

187 

176 

178 

General Reserve Fund 

500 

500 

525 

Staff Insurance and 
Pension Fund 

105 

110 

... 

Total funds 

9,335 

9,624 

9,674 

Other items 

841 

824 

847 

Tolal 

10,331 

10,603 

10,676 

Assets— 

Giltedge 

8,833 

1,876 

1,572 

Debenture and prefer- 
ence shares 

2,851 

896 

851 

Equity shares 

847 

84 

82 

Mortgages and loans 

1,468 

4 

2 

Other investments and 
Cash 

167 

270 

122 

Life assets 


7,491 

7,608 

Total 

10,331 

10,602 

10,676 

Profit and Loss 

Account. 


Receipts— 

1932 

1933 

1984 

Brought in 

142 

100 

152 

Transferred from — 

Life account 


87 

28 

Fire account 


82 

78 

Accident 

... 

... 

2 

Marine , ... 

25 

25 

25 

Employers’ Liabifity 
Account 


4 

8 

General Insurance 
Account 


15 

25 

Other items 

£ 

28 

... 

Total 

247 

286 

808 

Disbursements— 

Dividend amount 

87 


90 

Allocations 

5 

... 

85 

Other items 

55 

89 

26 

Carried forward 

100 

247 

157 

Total 

247 

286 
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THE COMMERCIAL UNION 

ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1861 ). 

Bombay Office : 9, Wallace St., Fort. 

Calcutta : 32, Dalhousie Square. 

The Commercial Union Assurance Com- 
pany is one of the biggest composite insur- 
ance companies of not only the United 
Kingdom but of the whole world. It tran- 
sacts immense volume of insurance business 
of a wide range of varieties in almost all 
parts of the world. In fire and accident 
insurance business, Commercial Union has 
been topping the list of all the Briti^ 
companies for the past ten years and more. 
The gigantic size of the company can well 
be gauged by the fact that its paid-up capi- 
tal amounts to ;f3.54 million, its general 
reserve fund amounts to £3.86 million, that 
its total premium income from all depart- 
ments for the year 1934 amounts to £16 
million nearly and its total assets exceed 
16 million. The Commercial Union con- 
trols, as its name implies, important subsi- 
diary companies like the “Ocean Accident," 
the ‘'Union," the “British General," the 
“West of Scotland," the “Edinburgh," 


the “Hand in Hand" and the “Palatine." 
Some of these subsidiary companies are 
very old and powerful by themselves. 

The new business of the life department 
has been increased by ^£700,000 to £4.631 
million while the total premiums show an 
insignificant fall at £1.763 million owing to 
the decrease in the simple premiums receiv- 
ed during the year. The expense ratio 
continues to be kept at the low figure of 
12.9 per cent. The life fund has l^en in- 
creased by nearly £1.3 million to £22.885 
million. The fire account shows a pre- 
mium income of £5.375 million being a 
decrease of £42,000 compared with the 
1933 figure. The fire losses have decreased 
considerably by 4.2 per cent, and conse- 
quentty the company has been able to 
^ow a profit of £442,000 or 8.2 per cent, 
of the premium income as against 7.2 per 
cent, in the previous year. The reserves 
of the department at the end of the year 
stand at £6.876 million or 128 per cent. 
The accident department which is the 
largest of its general branches, shows an 
increase of £447,000 in the premium income 
which stands at £7.437 million. The pro- 
fits of the department amounts to £91X40 
or o.i per cent, of the premium income. 
The reserves amount to £5.451 million. In 
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the marine department continuous strength- 
ening of the reserves is being carried on 
and the marine fund at £i.ito million, is 
ai4 per cent, of die premium income as 
against aai per cent, last year. The re- 
gular profit margins of this department are 
also noteworthy, the profit of the year 
being £150,000. 

Life Accoiint. 


New Business 


Number of policies in 

(In Thousands of £) 

Life Department 
Amount assured in Life 

7,246 

6,990 

7,437 

Department 

New premiums in Life 

3,986 

3,981 

4,631 

Department 

Total premiums in Life 

224 

292 

264 

Department 

Interest from Life 

1,657 

1,771 

1,763 

Department 

Claims from Life 

846 

816 

905 

Department 

Commission and ex- 
penses of Life Depart- 

1,040 

1,0.54 

1,306 

ment 

Fund of Life Depart- 
ment at beginning 

207 

222 

227 

of year 

Fund of I^ife Depart- 

19,267 

20.601 

21,566 

ment at yenr-end 

20,601 

21,566 

22,885 

Increase in fund 

Ratio of expense to 
premium in Life 

1.334 

965 

1,319 

Department ... 12.47: 

Fire Account. 

12.5% 

12.9% 

Premiums 

6,018 

5,417 

5,375 

Claims 

3.264 

2,498 

2,252 

Kxpenses 

Reserve at 40% for 

2,923 

2,557 

2,444 

unexpired risks 

2,407 

2,167 

2,150 

Additional reserve 

4,517 

4,759 

4,726 

Total reserves 

Ratio of claims to 

6,925 

6,926 

6,876 

Premium 

Ratio of expense to 

64.2% 

46.1% 

41.9% 

Premium 

Ratio of reserve to 

48.5% 

47.1% 

45.5% 

Premium ... 115% 

Marinp Account. 

127.8% 

127.9% 

Premiums ... 

587 

534 

543 

Claims 

318 

253 

278 

Expenses 

164 

152 

133 

Reserve 

Ratio of claims to 

1,202 

1,180 

1,160 

Premium 

Ratio of expenses to 

54.1% 

47.4% 

51.2% 

Premium 

Ratio of reserve to 

27.9% 

28.7% 

24.7% 

Premium 204.7% 221.0% 

Accident Account. 

214% 

Premiums 

7,161 

6,940 

7,425 

Claims 

4,128 

3,^ 

4,133 

IRxpenses 

Ratio of claims to 

8,114 

8,024 

3,089 

Premium 

Ratio of expenses to 

57.6% 

55.1% 

55.7% 

Premium 

Ratio of Reserve to 

48.5% 

48.6% 

41.6% 

Premium 

75% 

77.1% 

73.4% 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 


Liabilities- 


Capital 

3,540 

3,540 

3,540 

Debentures 

2,279 

1,470 


General reserve fund ... 

4,267 

3,884 

3,862 

Funds. 

Fire 

6,925 

6,926 

6,876 

Marine 

1,202 

5,346 

1,180 

1,168 

Accident 

5,348 

5,451 

Life 

29,203 

21,566 

22,885 

Total funds 

46,943 

38,854 

40,234 

Other items 

8,083 

16,282, 

17,885 


. 



- -— 

Total 

60,845 

60,126 

61,609 

AsMtf— 

Giltedge securities 
Debentures and prefer- 

19,891 

10,812 

11,066 

ence shares 

13,462 

9,380 

8,619 

763 

Equity shares 

922 

546 

Mortgages and Loans 
Life Assets 

Other investments and 

5,790 

694 

631 


30,077 

31,192 

other items 

15,584 

6,336 

6,405 

Cash 

3,488 

2,780 

2,943 

Total 

60,845 

60,125 

61,609 


Profit and Loss Account- 


Receipts— 


Brought forward 
Transferred from Fire 

558 

562 

587 

account 

150 

150 

476 

Marine account 

150 

160 

160 

accident account 


90 

100 

Life account 

Interests, dividends and 

‘36 

35 

36 

rents 

965 


821 

Other items 

58 

66 

61 

Total ... 

1,917 

1,952 

2,229 

Disbnrsementa— 

Dividend rate per cent. 

41 

41 

41 

Dividend amount 

1,110 

1,116 

1,143 

Allocations 

20 

40 

JBO 

Other items 

780 

209 

212 

Carried forward 

562 

587 

684 

Total 

1,917 

1,952 

2,229 


THE GENERAL ACCIDENT, FIRE, 

« LIFE ASSURANCE 
GORPORATICm, LTD. 

(Established 1885) 

Head Office : London 

Calcutta Office 1 8, Haks Stkxst. 

The General Accident, Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation is one of the lead- 
ing composite insurance companies ot the 
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United Kingdom. 'For its age, the pro- 
gress achieved by the Corporation, parti- 
culary by its accident and general branch 
(which is the largest of all its departments, 
covering every class of casualty * business 
at home and abroad) must be considered 
truly remarkable. The total premiums for 
the year 1033, from all its branches exceed 
j(|8 million and the total assets at the end 
of the year exceed ;£I5 million. The 
premium incomes from all its branches 
show considerable appreciations during the 
year under review. 

The new business of the life branch has 
been increasing steadily year after year 
and during the year 1934, it amounted to 
jC2.840 million showing a rise of ;(|531,000. 
The life fund at the end of the year stands 
at jC 4.069 million. 

The accident and general account pre- 
miums have risen by j£460,000 to j£6.852 
million. The losses experienced are slight- 
ly lower than in the last year, with the 
result that underwriting profits of the 
department at jC 246,000 has increased from 
1.4 per cent, to 3.6 per cent, of the pre- 
mium income. The accidents fund is kept 
at jC 5.772 milion or 84.2 per cent, of the 
premium income. 

The notable feature in the workings of 
the fire department is the further big drop 
of 8.5 per cent, in the fire losses of the 
year and the consequent release of a much 
higher percentage (23.0 per cent.) of 
trading profits. The fire premiums at 
jC 593,000 shows an increase of ^£44,000 
over the 1933 figure. The total reserves 
of the department are kept at ;£496,000 or 
84 per cent, of the premium income. 

The marine account shows a small 
increase of ;£1 6,000 in the premium income 
whidi amounts to ;£139,000. The marine 
fund stands at ;£140,000 or 101 per cent, 
of the premium income. 

The profit and loss account shows a 
total available sum of ;01.137 million 
including the balance of ;£486,000 brought- 
forward from last year’s accounts. After 
paying dividends to the shareholders and 
other allocations a sum of £675,000 is 
carried forward unappropriated. The 
Corporation’s total assets amount to 
£10.740 million and the combined assets 
of the whole group stand at £15.102 
million. 


Acddent Accoants. 
omitted) 
1»S2. 

Preminms ... 6,231 

Claims ... 3,802 

Commission and Ex- 
penses ... 2,274 

40% Keserve ... 2,312 

Additional Reserve 2,860 

Total Reserve 6,262 

Katio of Claims to 
Premiums ... 60% 

Ratio of Expenses to 
Premiums ... 36.5% 

Ratio of Reserves to 
Premiums ... 84.d% 


Life Accounts. 


New Business— 


Amount 

... 

1,864 

2,309 

2,840 

Total iTemiums 

... 

420 

402 

403 

Claims 

... 

236 

314 

mi 

itfXpenses and Coiii- 

lillSSlOU 

90 

101 

10.i 

Lite Pund at 
beginning of 
year 

the 

tlie 

3,368 

3,589 

3,784 

Jyiie Pund at the 
of the year 

end 

3,589 

3,784 

4,06o 

Increase in the 
Puna 

Life 

221 

195 

2s.> 


PTre Account. 

Premiums ... 549' 

549 

593 

Claims 

286 

222 

180 

expenses and Com- 

mission 

229 

231 

250 

40% lor unexpired 

risks 

220 

220 

237 

Additional Reserves 

2/9 

269 

259 

Total Reserve 

499 

489 

496 

Percentage of Claims 

to Premiums 

62% 

40.4% 

31.9% 

Percentage of Ex- 

penses to Premiums 

... 

42.1% 

42.1% 

Percentage of Re- 

serves to Premiums 

91% 

89% 

83.6% 

Marine 

Preminms 

Account. 

138 

121 

139 

Claims 

89 

88 

120 

Expenses 

12 

12 

16 

Reserves 

126 

184 

140 

Percent^e of Claims 

to Preminms 

64 

73% 

86% 

Percentage of Ex- 

penses to Premiums 

9 

10% 

11.8% 

Percentage of Re- 

serves to Premiums 

91 

111% 

100.6% 


1883. 1934. 

6,382 6,862 

3,748 3,981 

2,331 2,448 

2,387 2,664 

3,101 3,208 

6,488 6,772 

61% 58.1% 

36.6% 35.7% 

85.9% 84.2% 
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BtUnce Sheet. 


LlaUUtlee— 


Capital 

Life and Annuity 

688 

688 

Fund 

3,58» 

3,784 

4,069 

Fire Fund 

Accident and General 

499 

489 

496 

Insurance Fund 

5,292 

5,488 

6,772 

Marine Fund 

Investment Reserve 

126 

134 

140 

Fund 

775 

925 

940 

General Reserve Fund 

750 

750 

900 

Total Funds 

12,667 

11,570 

12,317 

Other Liabilities 

913 

1,815 

2,097 





Total 

Assets 

13,580 

14,073 

15,102 

Giltedge 

Debentures and Pre- 

3,299 

3,167 

3,517 

ference. Stocks 

4,400 

4,808 

5,056 

Equity Shares 

873 

860 

866 

Mortgages and Loans 
Pree-hold and Lease- 

1,257 

1,209 

1,285 

hold Properties 
Outstanding Premium 

1,430 

235 

225 

and Agency Balances 

1,120 

1,133 

1,218 

Other Assets 

1,201 

2,661 

2,936 

Total 

13,580 

14,073 

15,102 

Prl0t & Loss Account. 

Receipts— 


Brought Forward 
Interest, Dividends 

474 

489 

486 

and Rents ' 
Transferred from Fire 

243 

245 

258 

Account 

Transferred from Ac- 
cident and General 

55 

95 

136 

Account 

225 

87 

246 

Other Items 

17 

143 

11 

Total 

Disbursements— 

Dividend 

1,014 

1,059 

1,137 

Rate % 

56 

66 


Amount 

193 

193 

Allocations 

260 

160 

160 

Carried Forward 

489 

699 

675 

Other Items 

72 

107 

216 

Total 

1,014 

1,059 

1,137 


GUARDIAN ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1821) 

Head Office : London. 

Indian Office : 8, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

Established as long ago as in 1821 this 
company transacts ail kinds of insurance 
business. Associated with the Guardian 
are : (i) Guarian Insurance Company of 
Canada ,* (a) Reliance Marine Insurance 
Company, Ltd. ; (3) Guardian Eastern 
Insurance Company, Ltd. ; (4) Scottish 


Plate Glass Insurance Company, Ltd. ; 
and (5) Hibernian Fire and General In- 
surance Company, Ltd. 

The accounts also include the transac- 
tions of the Albingia Versicherungs Aktien- 
gescllschaft of Hamburg, most of the 
share capital of which company has been 
acquired by the "Guardian" during 1932. 
The life account for the year 1934 shows 
that the new business at £1.776 million 
shows a substantial rise of £228,000. The 
expense ratio stands ot the same low level 
of J3.7 per cent. The life fund has been 
increased by £279.000 to £7.701 million. 

Dividend for 1934 was maintained at 
the rate of los. per ordinary ^are (los. 
paid-up) and los. on each staff share, 
both subject to income-tax. 

Total funds amount to £11.4 million and 
total resources to 15.25 million. 


New Busincsii — 


Life Account. 

(In thousands of £) 


No. 

1932 

1033 

1934 

1,90?. 

1,955 

1,983 

Sum assured 

Premiums on new 

1,648 

1,548 

1,776 

business 

146 

99 

74 

Total Premium 

606 

611 

612 

Claims and annuities 
Expenses and com- 

454 

450 

506 

mission 

Life Fund at begining 

84 

84 

84 

of year 

6,722 

7,063 

7,422 

Life Fund at year-end 
Net increase in Life 

7,0G3 

7,422 

7,701 

Fund 

Ratio of expenses to 

341 

359 

279 

preniitim ... 13.9% 

Fire Account. 

13.7% 

13.7% 

i'rciiiiuiiis 

1,193 

1,277 

1,110 

Claims 

562 

640 

457 

I^xpeiises 

Reserve for niiexpired 

536 

575 

535 

risks 

597 

597 

555 

Additional re.serve.s ... 

1,047 

1,047 

1,048 

Total Reserve 

Ratio of claims to 

1,644 

1,644 

1,603 

premium 

Ratio of expenses to 

47.1% 

60.1% 

41.2% 

premium 

Ratio of reserve to 

45.0% 

45.0% 

48.2% 

premium 

137,8% 

128.9% 

144.4% 

Accident, Burglary and General Account. 

Premiums 

1,196 

1,110 

1,091 

Claims 

596 

582 

514 

Expenses 

Reserve for unexpired 

541 

524 

502 

risks 

538 

500 

491 

Additional reserve 

395 

405 

403 

Total Reserve 

Ratio of claims to 

933 

905 


premiums 

Ratio of expenses to 

60.0% 

62.4% 

47.1% 

premiums 

Ratio of reserve to 

45.2% 

47.2% 

46.0% 

premiums 

78.0% 

81.6% 

81.9% 
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Marine 

Premiums 

Account. 

256 

252 

245 

Claims 

201 

58 

63 

Expenses 

69 

71 

66 

Reserve 

466 

453 

455 

Ratio of claims to 

premiums 

78.5% 

21 . 0 % 

25.8% 

Ratio of expenses to 

premiums 

27.0% 

28.2% 

27.0% 

Ratio of reserve to 

premiums 

181.6% 

180% 

180.6% 


8 

1 

i 

m 

m 

Slat December 


LtaMUtle.— 


1932 

1933 

1934 

Capital 

1,025 

1,025 

1,025 

Funds— 

Life 

7,056 

7,422 

7,701 

Fire 

1,644 

1,686 

1.603 

Accident, Burglary and 
General 

933 

905 

904 

Marine 

465 

453 

455 

Redemption Assurance 
Fund 

230 

446 

471 

General reserve 

182 

182 

219 

Total funds 

12,230 

11.570 

11,353 

Other items 

2,039 

2,118 

2.867 

Total 

14,269 

14,713 

15,245 


Assets— 

Giltedge securities 

3,484 

5,317 

5,154 

Debentures and Pre- 
ference shares 

2,428 

2,863 

4,084 

Equity shares 

463 

525 

826 

Loans on life policies 
Other loans and 
mortgages 

375 

360 

338 

3,197 

2,312 

2,415 

Other items 

3,754 

2,766 

1,967 

Cash 

568 

570 

461 

Total 

14,269 

14,713 

15,245 


Profit and 

Loss Account. 



Receipts— 

Brought in 

17 

18 

101 

Transferred from— 

Fire account 

125 

46 

191 

Life account 

General and Accident 


19 

account 

65 

89 

68 

Marine account 

9 

31 

32 

Other items 

306 

160 

32 

Totel 

522 

344 

443 

Dicbnrsenients— 

Dividend amount 

197 

200 

205 

Allocations 

... 

... 

61 

Other items 

307 

130 

34 

Carry forward 

18 14 

153 

ToUl 

822 844 

443 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1836) 

Head Office : i* Dale Street, Liverpool, 

Established in 1836, this Company tran. 
sacts extensive business in all parts of the 
Globe. It is associated with the Royal In- 
surance Company Limited and also con- 
trols a number of subsidiary Companies. 

The proht earnings of the Company con- 
tinue to be satisfactory. New life business 
registered in increase of £256,000. The 
Fire Insurance Account showed a net pre- 
mium income of £3.96 million and a profit 
£415,000 which was carried to Profit and 
Loss Account. The Reserve Fund in ihii 
Department is equivalent to 84.8% of the 
premium income. The Miscellaneous 
Insurance Account showed a profit of 
£47,000 as against a loss of £47,000 in the 
previous year and maintains a reserve equi- 
valent to 139.6% of the premiums which 
shows an increase of 9.2 per cent, over 1933. 
The Marine Account has a reserve in res- 
pect of unexpired risks equivalent to 
146.4% of the premiums. The Profit 
and Loss account shows a total available 
sum of £1.493 million including £5,46,000 
brought forward from last year's account. 
Dividends paid amoiinled to £560,000 and a 
sum of £597,000 was carried forward to next 
year's account. 

The Company's position continues strong 
with total funds amounting to £26.8 millions 
out of the total assets of £30 millions. 

The principal classes of business tran- 
sacted in India are Fire, Motor Vehicle 
and other classes of Miscellaneous Accident 
business including Workman's Compensa- 
tion, also Life and Marine business. 

Life Account. 


New Business— 




(In thousands 

of £) 

Number of policies 


1932 

3,801 

2,069 

1988 

8,592 

2,169 

1934 

4,407 

.\maut 

... 

2,359 

New premiums 

... 

124 

127 

127 

Total premiums 

... 

819 

849 

867 

Claims 

... 

639 

675 

713 

Interest 

... 

389 

390 

407 

Commission and 
penses 

ex- 

88 

86 

92 

Funds at beginning 
the year 

of 

9,472 

9,954 

9,964 

10.311 

Funds at year-end 

... 

10,311 

10,573 

Increase 

... 

482 

862 

262 

Ratio of expenses 
premium 

to 

10.7% 

10.0% 

10.6% 

Annuity fund 

... 

708 

741 

773 
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Fire Account. 


Premiums 

... 

4,095 

3,931 

3,961 

Claims 

... 

2,000 

1,779 

1,625 

Expenses 

... 

1,955 

1,834 

1,910 

Reserve at 40% 

of 




premium 

... 

1,638 

1,572 

1,584 

Additional reserve 

... 

1,775 

1,775 

1,775 

Total reserve 

... 

3,413 

3,347 

3,359 

Ratio of claims 

to 




premium 


47.7% 

45.3% 

41.0% 

Ratio of expenses 

to 




premium 

... 

50% 

46.7% 

48.2% 

Ratio of reserve 

to 




premium 

... 

83.3% 

85.1% 

84.8% 

Marine 

Account. 



Premiums 


295 

285 

282 

Claims 


243 

230 

230 

Expenses 


35 

32 

33 

Reserve at 40% 

of 




premium 

... 

118 

114 

U3 

Additional reserve 

... 

300 

300 

300 

Total reserve 


418 

414 

413 

Ratio of claims 

to 




premium 

... 

82.4% 

80.7% 

81.6% 

Ratio of expenses 

to 




premium 


11.9% 

11.2% 

11.8% 

Ratio of reserve 

to 




premium 

... 

1«% 145.3% 

146.4% 

Miscellaneous 

Acconnt. 




1932 

1933 

1934 

Premiums 

.. 

4,859 

4,635 

4,484 

, Claims 

,, 

3,392 

2,835 

2,827 

Expenses 


i,8as 

1,754 

1,167 

Reserve at 40% of pre 




miuni 

.. 

1,944 

1,854 

1,793 

Additional reserve 

in- 




eluding liability 

in 




respect of outstand- 




ing claims 


4,006 

4,188 

4,468 

Total reserve 

... 

5,950 

6,043 

6,261 

Ratio of claims 

to 




premium 


69.8% 

61.2% 

63.1% 

Ratio of expense 

to 




premium 


38.8% 

37.8% 

37.3% 

Ratio of reserve 

to 




premium 

... 

122% 

130.4% 

139.6% 

Balance Sheet. 



Liabilities— 





Capital 

... 

1,062 

1,062 

1,062 

4% Perpetual Deben- 




ture Stock 

... 

550 

550 

546 

4% “Thames and Mer- 




sev“ Debenture Stock 

371 

371 

368 

Funds, fire 

... 

3,413 

3,347 

3,359 

Funds, life 

... 

9,954 

10,316 

10,573 

Annuity fund 

... 

708 

741 

773 

Leasehold Redemption 




Fund 

... 

172 

200 

207 

Marine Reserve Fund 

418 

414 

413 

Miscellaneous Insur- 




ance Reserve Fund 

5,950 

6,043 

6,281 

General Contingencies 




Fund 

... 

2,700 

2,513 

2,455 

Other funds 

... 

730 

752 

819 

Total funds 

... 

24,068 

24,423 

24,860 

Other items 

... 

2,950 

3,237 

3,164 

Total 


29,001 

29,643 

30,000 


Assets— 


Giltedge 
Debenture and 

Prefer- 

10,155 

13,817 

14,460 

eiice shares 

... 

9,970 

8,568 

8,394 

Equity shares 

... 

1,362 

1,226 

1,179 

Mortgages and loans 
Other investments and 

1,663 

1,717 

1,504 

other items 

... 

3,619 

3,528 

3,396 

Cash 

... 

2,232 

788 

1,067 

Total 


29,001 

29,643 

30,000 


Profit and Loss Account. 

Hcceipts — 


Ilrought ill 
Transferred from 

fire 

572 

634 

370 

account 

• •• 

234 

370 

415 

Trfvnsf erred from mem- 




hers Life profits 
count 

ac- 

23 

26 

26 

Transferred from 

Ma- 




rine account 
Transferred from 

Mi^ 

28 

27 

20 

cellnneous Accident 




accroiint 

Interest 


473 

405 

47 

4,40 

Other items 

... 

68 

68 

Total 

... 

1,275 

1,316 

1,493 

Disbursements— 





Dividend amount 


842 

551 

560 

Allocations 


70 

70 

185 

Other items 


129 

149 

151 

Carry forward 


634 

546 

607 

Total 


1,275 

1,316 

1,493 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

(Established 1720 ) 

Head Office : London 

Calcutta Office : Clive Buildings, Clive 
Street. 

The Corporation is one of the few oldest 
insurance companies of England, transact- 
ing all forms of insurance business having 
its branches spread over a large part of the 
Corporation from all departments exceeded 
3^4^ millions during the year 1934 and the 
total assets at the end of the year stood at 
nearly £16.622 million. 

I'he new business of the life department 
at £2.376 million has made a further ad- 
vance of £70,000 and this is a record in the 
history of the Corporation. The total pre- 
mium income amounted to £743,000 and the 
net interest income to £306,000. The life 
fund has been substantially increased by 
/s6i,ooo to £8.239. 


45 
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The fire premiums increased by £42,000 
to £2,(^5 million and the improvement in 
the daims ratio from 50.7 per cent, in 1933 
to 45.5 per cent, in the year under review, 
has enabled the Corporation to release a 
profit of £147,000 or 7.1 per cent, of the 
premium income as against 4.6 per cent, 
in the previous year. The total reserves of 
the department arc kept at 84 per cent, 
of the premium income. 

The accident premiums at £1.163 million 
register an increase of £30,000 compared 
to last year. The marine account has been 
further strengthened and the reserves of 
the department stand at 1/6 per cent, of 
the premium income. 

The profit and loss account shows a 
total profit transfer of £401,000 from all the 
departments and including the balance 
brought forward from last year's account 
and the interest not credited to other 
accounts, the total available sum amounted 
to £882,000. After payment of dividends 
and other allocations, a sum of £406,000 
was carried forward to the next year. 


Life Account. 




(In thousands of £) 



1982. 

1938. 

1934. 

New Bnelness— 





Number of policies 

... 

2,522 

2,726 

8,021 

Amount 

... 

2,170 

2,306 

2,876 

Premiums on New 




Business 

... 

116 

99 

122 

Total Premiums 

... 

688 

692 

743 

Interest 

... 

297 

288 

806 

Claims and annuities 

898 

373 

888 

Commission and 

ex- 




penses 

... 

99 

108 

109 

Life fund at beginning 




of the year 

... 

6,677 

7,123 

7,658 

Life fund at year-end 

7,123 

7,658 

8,239 

Increase in fund 

... 

446 

585 

581 

Ratio of expenses 

to 




Premium 

... 

14.4% 

14.9% 

14.7% 

Fire 

Account. 



Premiums 


2,540 

2,083 

2,075 

Claims 


1,456 

1,031 

945 

Expenses 


1,191 

950 

975 

Reserve at 40% 


1,020 

818 

880 

Additional reserve 


905 

915 

915 

Total reserve 


1,925 

1,728 

1,745 

Ratio of claims 

to 




Premium 


57.1% 

50.7% 

45.6% 

Ratio of expenses 

to 




Premium 


46.7% 

46.7% 

47 % 

Ratio of reserve 

to 




Premium 


75.5% 

85 % 

84.1% 


Marine Account. 


Premiums 


950 

678 

600 

Claims 


658 

580 

526 

Expenses 


115 

127 

181 

Reserve 


986 

841 

800 

Ratio of claims 

to 




Premium 


68.7% 

78.8% 

76.2% 

Ratio of expenses 

to 




Premium 

... 

12.1% 

18.0% 

19.0% 

Ratio of reserve 

to 




Premium 

... 

108.7% 

125% 

116% 

General Accident Account. 


Premiums 

... 

1,228 

1,133 

1,163 

Claims 

• •• 

782 

679 

693 

Expenses 

• •• 

434 

415 

897 

Reserve 


641 

613 

625 

Ratio of claims 

to 




Premium 

... 

63.1% 

.59.9% 

59.5% 

Ratio of expenses 

to 




Premium 

... 

85.6% 

.36.6% 

84.2% 

Ratio of reserve 

to 




Premium 

... 

52.4% 

54.1% 

58.7% 

Balance Sheet. 



Liabilities- 





Capital 


912 

912 

912 

Funds:— 





Life 

• •• 

7,123 

7,658 

8,239 

Fire 

• •• 

1,925 

1,728 

1.745 

Marine 

• •• 

mi 

841 

800 

General accident 

641 

613 

625 

Capital and lease- 




hold redemp- 




.tion fund 

• •• 

482 

514 

555 

General reserve fund 

1,460 

1,.5.35 

1,585 

Total ^nds 

... 

12,617 

12,889 

18,549 

Other items 

... 

2,224 

672 

2,161 

Total 

... 

15,758 

14,478 

16,622 

Assets — 





Giltedge 

... 

0,083 

6,696 

7,173 

Debentures and 

Pre- 




ference shares 

... 

2,924 

8,201 

8,427 

Equity shares 


344 

882 

589 

Mortgages and loans ... 

1,845 

1,541 

1,820 

Other investments 

and 




other items 


4,100 

8,680 

8,886 

Cash 

... 

457 

494 

786 

Total 

... 

15,753 

15,944 

16,622 

Profit and Loss Account. 


Receipts— 





Brought in 


868 

865 

886 

Transferred from 

life 




account 

... 

20 

20 

20 

Transferred from 

fire 




account 

... 

27 

147 

201 

Transferred f r 

0 m 




marine account 

... 

171 

198 

100 

Transferred f r 

0 m 




Accident account ... 



80 

Other items 

... 

171 

IBQ 

95 

Totol 

... 

752 

914 

882 

Disbursements— 





Dividend amount 


824 

285 

289 

Allocations 


50 

115 

175 

Other items 

... 

168 

178 

62 

Carry forward 

... 

210 

886 

406 






Total 

... 

752 

914 

382 
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THE LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


(Established i86i) 

Head Office : London 
Calcutta Office : 2, Fairlie Place 
Bombay Office : 15, Elphinstone Circle. 

The London and Lancashire is now one 
of the largest of the composite British 
Insurance Companies and has absorbed a 
large number of subsidiary companies not 
only in the United Kingdom but also 
abroad. There are as many as five in the 
United Kingdom, three in U. S. A., five 
in Canada, six in Australia and one each 
in Holland, South America and South 
Africa. It transacts in its own name all 
classes of business with the exception of 
life which is carried on, in the name of 
“Law Union and Rock** a company ac- 
quired in 1919. In India it transacts only 
the general branches of insurance. 

The results of the company for the year 
1934 arc very .satisfactory showing increases 
in the premium incomes of every depart- 
ment, and good underwriting profits in all 
the sections. The combined premium 
income of all the three departments amount- 
ed to £5.894 million having increased by 
£354,000 compared with the last year's 
figure. The trading profits have increased 
to £600,000 (or 102 per cent.) from 
£587,000 in 1933. 

The new business of the life section at 
£2.365 million shows a slight increase over 
the last year's figure. The life fund at 
the end of the year stands at £11.026 
million. Generous reserves are provided 
for in each section ; 124 per cent, of the 
premium income in the fire department, 89 
ix;r cent, of the premium income in the 
accident department and 137 per cent, of 
the premium income in the marine depart- 
ment. 


New Business— 


(In thousands of sC) 


1932. 1938. 1984. 


Amount assured 2,298 

Premiums on ni 
business ^ ... 100 

Total premium income 728 
Interest ... 417 

Claims by death ... 880 

Claims by maturity ... 880 

Commission and expenses 121 
Life Fund at begin- 
ning of the year ... 10,716 
Life Fund at year-end • 10,791 
Increase ... +75 

Ratio of expenses to 
premium ... 16.7% 


2,865 

64 

695 

488 

857 

828 

122 

10,791 

10,979 

+188 

17.6% 


2,681 


698 

417 

419 

859 

125 

10,979 

11,026 

+47 

17.9% 


Fire Account. 


Premium 

... 

2,872 

2,768 

2,840 

Claims 

... 

1,812 

1,100 

1,085 

Expenses 

... 

1,810 

1,220 

1,244 

Reserve for unexpired 




nsks 


1,140 

1,108 

1,187 

Additional reserve 


2,400 

2,400 

2,400 

Total reserve 

• •• 

8^ 

8,508 

8,587 

Ratio of claims 

to 




premium 

• •• 

45.7% 

40.1% 

88.2% 

Ratio of expenses 

to 




premium 

... 

45.6% 

44.1% 

48.8% 

Ratio ^ of reserve 

to 




premium 

... 

128.6% 128.1% 

124.4% 

Accident and 

General Account. 


Premium 


2,028 

1,912 

2,028 

Claims 

• •• 

1,252 

1,072 

1,028 

Expenses 


871 

824 

855 

Reserve for unexpired 




risks 

... 

810 

765 

811 

Additional reserve 

... 

800 

800 

1^000 

Total reserve 

... 

1,610 

1,565 

1,811 

Ratio of claims 

to 




premium 


61.8% 

56.1% 

50.4% 

Ratio of expenses 

to 




premium 

... 

48.1% 

48.1% 

42.2% 

Ratio of reserve 

to 




premium 

... 

79.6% 

81.8% 

89.8% 

Marine 

Account. 



Premium 


1,102 

858 

1,024 

Claims 

■ s* 

881 

645 

688 

Expenses 

• •• 

189 

144 

154 

Reserve for unexpircd 




risks 

... 

4U 

843 

410 

Additional reserve 

... 

900 

900 

1,000 

Total reserve 

... 

1,841 

1,248 

1,410 

Ratio of claims 

to 




premium 

... 

75.4% 

75.1% 

61.9% 

Ratio of expenses 

to 




premium 

... 

17.1% 

16.8% 

15.0% 

Ratio of reserve 

to 




premium 


121.7% 

144.9% 186.7% 

Balance 

Sheet. 



Liabilities- 





Capital 

• •• 

1,456 

1,456 

1,456 

5% Debenture Stock 


611 



Reserve Fund 

■ ■■ 

1,500 

IdMO 

idno 

Fire Fund 


8,540 

8,508 

8,587 

Marine Fund 

• t» 

1,841 

1,244 

1,410 

Accident Fund 


L610 

1,565 

1,811 

Staff Pension Fund 


828 

888 

418 

Life Assurance Fund 


10,791 

10,970 

11,156 

Total funds 


19,114 

19,129 

19,882 

Balance of Profit and 




Loss account 


1,788 

2,180 

2,205 

Claims and balances 




outstanding 

... 

4,280 

4,096 

2,219 

Other items 

... 

241 

228 

1,866 

Total 

... 

27,440 

27,084 

27,578 

Aisete— 





Buildings 

... 

1,687 

1,188 

IdHO 

Giltedge 

... 

8,886 

10,908 

12,792 

Debentures and Pre- 




ference shares 

... 

5,221 

7,408 

6,578 

Mortgages and loans 

8,915 

8,666 

6,200 

Other Investments 

... 

5,482 

1,591 

1492 

Cash 

... 

2,858 

2,281 

1471 

Total 

... 

27,440 

27,064 

27,578 
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Profit & Loss Account. 


Receipts— 



1982. 

1988. 

1984. 

Brought in 

Underwriting profit 

1,511 

1,788 

2,180 

From Fire Account 
Underwriting profit 

816 

414 

888 

from Marine Account 
Underwriting profit 

160 

128 

134 

from Accident and 
General Account ... 

Nil. 

44 

78 

Other receipts 

5 


115 

Life profits 

82 

82 

17 

Interest 

i>09 

400 

497 

Total 

2,588 

2,847 

3,859 

Disbursements— 




Dividend amount 

569 

570 

588 

Allocations 

226 

147 

424 

Other items 

Nil. 

Nil. 

142 

Carried forward 

1,788 

2,180 

2,205 

Total 

2,588 

2,847 

8,859 


NORTH BRITISH 8 C MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

(Established 1809) 

Head Office : Edinburgh and London 
Calcutta Office : 101/ 1 , Clive Street 
Bombay Office : 276, Hornby Road 

The North British & Mercantile Insur- 
ance Company is one of the oldest Scottish 
insurance companies and with its world- 
wide organisation doing splendid business, 
it can easily be classed among the most 
powerful of British insurance companies. 
The company has during recent years ac- 
quired important subsidiary companies. 
Ihe prent company “North British & 
Mercantile'* transacts only the two most im- 
portant branhes of insurance, namely, life 
and hre insurance ; accident business is done 
by “Railway Passengers Assurance Com- 
pany marine business by “Ocean Marine 
Insurance Company" and all other classes 
of business by “Fine Art and General 
Insurance Company". The accounts 
for the year 1934 show that the com- 
pany has completed an year of exception- 
ally good results and that most of the 
figures compare favourably with those of 
the previous year. The aggregate pre- 
mium income of all the departments and 
subsidiary companies amounts to the huge 
sum of £8.503 million and the interest 
income to nearly £2 million. The total 
assets stand at nearly £51 million. 


The new business of the life department 
at 10,308 policies and 5.286 miUion com- 
pare favourably with 8,709 policies and 
£4.603 million in 1932. The to^ premium 
income amounts to £2.209 million and the 
considerations received for annuities ex- 
seed £i million. The life fund was in- 
creased by £751,000 to £29.633 million, and 
the annuity fund has appreciated by 
£845,000 to £6.779 It is noteworthy 

that the expense ratio stands at 16.8 per 
cent, during the year 1933. 

The fire premiums at £3.366 million have 
appreciated slightly. Though the premium 
income of this department is still far below 
its previous high levels, to record an in- 
crease over the last year's figures in these 
difficult times is an achievement which only 
a few of the larger offices can boast of. 
I'he fire losses have substantially decreased 
by 5 per cent, and underwriting profits 
have inreased by 4 per cent, to 13.6 per 
cent. The reserves are kept at £3.346 
million or nearly 100 per cent, of the pre- 
mium income. 

The accident premiums as shown by the 
“Railway Passengers" account have increas- 
ed slightly to £1.125 million, but the 
profits are kept at the usual high level 
being 12.7 per cent, of the premium income. 
The funds stand at £896,000 and the total 
separate assets of this company amount to 
£2.998 million. The premium incomes of 
the other two accounts also have increased 
slightly, and the profit-earning capacity is 
kept up. 


Life AccoHnt. 



(In Thousands of £) 

New Business- 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Number 

7,639 

8,709 

10,808 

Amount 

Premium on New 

3,993 

4,603 

6,286 

Business 

224 

332 

265 

Total Premium 

2,180 

2,819 

2.290 

Interest 

1,186 

1,173 

1,169 

Claims by Death 

914 

899 

869 

„ „ Maturity 

Commission and Ex- 

654 

742 

869 

penses 

Life fund at beginning 

866 

376 

385 

of year 

26,604 

27,606 

28,882 

Life fund at year-end 

27,695 

28,882 

29,633 

Increase in fund 

Ratio of Expenses to 

1,091 

1,187 

751 

Premium 

16.7% 

16.2% 

16.8% 

Annuity fund 

6,186 

6,684 

6,779 
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Fire Account. 


Premiums 

3,277 

3,301 

3,366 

Claims 

1,706 

1,459 

1,826 

Expenses 

1.408 

1,512 

1.556 

Reserve at 40% for nn- 

expired risks 

1,311 

1,320 

1.346 

Additional reserve 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Total reserve 

3.311 

3.320 

3.346 

Ratio of Cairns to 

Premium 

45.7% 

45.8% 

46.2% 

Ratio of Expenses to 

Premium 

10t% 100.6% 

99.4% 

**Oceui Marine' 

” Account. 


Premiums 

252 

214 

213 

Claims 

189 

112 

9S 

Expenses 

32 

31 

31 

Reserve 


im 

Ratio of claims to 

Premium 

76% 

62% 

14.7% 

Ratio of Expenses to 

Premium 

12.6% 

14.4% 

14.7% 

Ratio of Reserve to 

Premium 

.. 

... 

W% 


Fine Art and 

General Account 


Premiums 


327 


324 

Claims 


158 

154 

144 

Expenses 

• •• 

140 

138 

137 

40% Reserve 

*«• 

131 

128 

130 

Additional Reserve 


200 

200 

200 

Total Reserve 

Ratio of Claims 

to 

331 

328 

2ao 

Premium 

Ratio of Expenses 

to 

48.3% 

48.3% 

44.5% 

Premium 

Ratio of Reserve 

to 

42.8% 

43.3% 

42.1% 

Premium 

... 

101 . 2 % 102 . 8 % 

101.8% 


^'Railway Passengers*’ Account. 


Premiums 


1,106 

1,083 

1,125 

Claims 

... 

538 

609 

501 

Expenses 

... 

463 

456 

464 

Reserve at 40% 

••• 

443 

433 

460 

Additional Reserve 


465 

468 

446 

Total Reserve 

Ratio of Claims 

to 

908 

901 

896 

Premium 

Ratio of Expenses 

to 

48.5% 

47% 

44.6% 

Premium 

Ratio of Reserve 

to 

41.8% 

42.1% 

41.2% 

Premium 

... 

81.9% 

88.2% 

79.6% 


Balance Sheet 



UabilltiM— 

Canital 

... 2.438 

2,438 

2,438 

Funds of Life 

... 27,665 

28,882 

29,633 

Funds of Fire 

... 3,311 

3,820 

3,346 

Sinking fnnd 

311 

474 

506 

Other funds 

6,727 

7,414 

8,280 

Total funds 

... 38,044 

40,090 

41,765 

Other items 

... 5,062 

6.317 

6,687 

Total 

... 45,564 

48,845 

60,880 


Asseto— 


Life and Annuity 




branches 

... 

33,703 

36,654 

37,783 

Giltedge 

... 

3,756 

5,291 

6,600 

Debentures and 

Pre- 




ference Shares 

... 

1,435 

2,459 

2,556 

Equity Shares 

... 

4,408 

2,930 

2,955 

Mortgages and loans 

3 

6 

1 

Other investments 

and 




other items 

... 

1,780 

2,117 

1,487 

Cash 

... 

470 

389 

608 

Total 

... 

45,664 

48,845 

50,890 

Profit & 

Loss Account. 


Receipts — 





Brought in 


3,173 

3,127 

3,331 

Transfers from 

Fire 




account 


214 

321 

458 

Transfers from 

Life 




Annuity and 

Sink- 




ing Fund 

... 


... 

... 

Other items 


501 

714 

573 

Total 


3,888 

4,162 

4,362 



— 

■ *■— 

■■ ^ — 

Disbursements— 





Dividend rale % 


92% 

92% 

92% 

Dividend Amount 


532 

532 

682 

Allocations 


50 

50 

60 

Other items 


685 

249 

87 

Carry forward 


2,621 

3,331 

3,643 

Total 

••• 

3,888 

4,162 

4,362 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

(Establislied 1808) 

Head Office : Norwich. 

Calcutta : Grahams Trading Co., Ltd. 

Post Box 147. 

Norwich Union Life is one of the old 
and powerful Mutual Life Offices of 
England and it may also be mentioned 
that it is one of the few foreign life offices 
that has established a stronghold in Indian 
Life Insurance business. It has got a 
world-organisation and nearly 40 per cent, 
of its business is transacted outside United 
Kingdom. Its total Indian business in 
force amounts to the substantial sum of 
Rs. 8 crores nearly. In 1925 the sodeU 
purchased from Phoenix, the Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Sodety. The total 
income of the society during the year 1934 
amounted to the substantial sum of 
£6.389 million and the total outgo to 
£4.337 million leaving a balance of more 
than £2 million to be utilised, increasing 
the total funds to £40.674 million. 
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The new business of the society increased 
by 1,172 policies and by 238, 000 to 

15,814 policies assuring a sum of £10.172 
million. The total premium income 
amounted to £4.076 million. The ratio of 
actual to expected death claims was only 
67 per cent, and the expense ratio has 
slightly increased to 15.3 per cent, from 
149 per cent, in the previous year. The 
life fund has advanced from £35.235 
million in 1933 to £35.069 million. The 
total assets amount to £40.933 million. 

The society thus leaves little to be desir- 
ed among the strongest and soundest 
policy and can, therefore, be easily reckon- 
ed among the strongest and soundest life 
life assurance companies of the British 
Empire. 


Life and Annuity Account. 


New Business— 

1932. 

(000 omitted £) 
1933. 1934. 

No. of policies 

12.954 

14.642 

15.814 

Net sums insured ... 

8.010 

8.934 

10,172 

Net new premiums 

532 

617 

830 

Life IVeniiums 
CVuisideration for an- 

3,601 

3,737 

4,076 

nuities 

Interests and divi- 

397 

259 

436 

dends 

Net rate % earned 

1,616 

1,566 

1,637 

on Funds 

4-15-11 

4-12^ 

4-11-10 

Cl.'iitiis (Life) 

2,255 

2,228 

2,639 

Annuities paid 

150 

177 

201 

Surrenders (T,ife) ... 
Commission and ex- 

733 

680 

603 

penses (Life) 
Percentage of ex- 
penses to annual 

506 

558 

625 

premiums 

I*crceiitage of new 

14.64 

14.97 

15,3% 

to Total premiums 
Fund at the beginn- 

14.78 

16.6 

20.3% 

ing of the year ... 
Fund at the end of 

%,966 

35,065 

37,082 

the year 

35.065 

37,032 

39,177 

Increase in the year 2,099 
Capital Redemption, Account : 

1,967 

2,145 

Preniinths 

Interest and divi- 

129 

111 

99 

dends 

64 

64 

55 

Claims 

SO 

47 

174 

Surrenders 

Commission and ex- 

162 

68 

62 

penses 

Fund ot the end of 

7 

7 

7 

the year 

1,643 

1,681 

1,497 


Total aasets as per Balance Sheet for the year 
ended 31st December, 1934, amounted to 
£40,932,729, as against £38,846,030 in the pre- 
vious year. 


PEARL ASSURANCE CO.> LTD. 
(Established 1864) 

Head Office : High Holbom, London. 
Bombay : York Building, Hornby Rd. 
Calcutta : Andrew Yule & Co., 
Clive Row. 


The "Pearl" is one of the biggest and 
soundest insurance companies of the United 
Kingdom. The annual report and accounts 
of the company for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1934 show the remarkable progress 
achieved by every department. The total 
premium income from all the sources at 
£14.225 million have appreciated by 
£665,000 over the 1933 figure. The total 
assets at £85 million nearly, have been in- 
creased by £52 million nearly. 

The new business of the ordinary life 
department at £8.342 million shows a sight 
decrease and the life fund at £36.1 million 
show a substantial' rise of £2 million. The 
annual valuation of the ordinary life assets 
and liabilities has revealed a surplus of 
£1.463 million out of which a simple re- 
versionary bonus of £2 per cent, per annum 
has been granted to all the with-profit 
policyholders. The very low expense ratio 
of 10.4 per cent, of this .department is 
noteworthy. 

The industrial life section which is the 
biggest of the company shows a new busi- 
ness of over £20 million, and a premium 
income of £7.903 million. The fire pre- 
miums have decreased slightly to £757,000 
and the fire losses have also increased by 
5% to 45.6 per cent. But the department 
was able to show a good underwriting profit 
of £67,000 or 8.9 per cent as against 7.7 
per cent, in the previous year. 

The premium incomes of the other three 
minor accounts show appreciable increases 
while good trading profits are shown in 
two of them and in the ofher namely the 
Motor account, a slight loss of £8,000 has 
been experienced. The total assets are 
scheduled at £85.014 million representing 
an increase of £5.34 million. 


Life (Ordinary Branch). 


New Bnaineee— 

No. of policies 
Net snms assured ... 
Net new premiums... 
Lifd fund at the enfd 
of the year 
Net interest earned 


(000 omitteed £) 

41.002 44,361 63,887 

7,618 8.762 8,342 

667 746 637 

32,316 34,274 96,104 

£4-10-6 £4^10 £4-7-0 
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Life (Indnstrlal) Account. 


Premium income ... 
Fund at' the close of 

7,255 

7,443 

7,903 

the year 

31,695 

33,991 

36,659 

Fire Account 



Premium 

Claims paid and out- 

5,02 

776 

757 

standing 

Commission and ex- 

2,94 

310 

345 

penses 

2,22 

297 

352 

Percentage of claims 
to premiums 
Percentage of ex- 

58.53 

39.9% 

45.6% 

penses premium ... 
Underwriting profits 

44 .a 3 

38.2% 

46.6% 

after allowing 40% 
for unexpired risks 

-18 

60 

67 

Accident 

Account. 



Premiums 

Claims paid and out- 

75 

77 

82 

standing 

Commission and ex- 

36 

38 

29 

penses 

17 

15 

17 

Percentage erf claims 
to premiums 
Percentage of ex- 

48.60 

49.9 

35.3% 

penses to premium 
Underwriting profits 

22.91 

19.4 

20.4% 

after allowing 40% 
for unexpired risks 

20 

23 

34 

Employer's Liability Account. 


Premiums 

Claims paid and out- 

20 

22 

26 

standing 

Commission and ex- 

11 

9 

12 

penses 

Percentage of claims 

9 

9 

10 

to premiums 

55.82 

42.5 

45.7% 

Perceiitgc of expen- 
ses to premiums ... 
Underwriting profits 

45.61 

39.6 

37.9% 

after allowing 40% 
for unexpired risks 



0 

(actual amount)... 

-278 

3 

2 

Motor Account. 



Premiums 

94 

no 

147 

Claims paid and 
outstanding 

59 

64 

82 

Expenses 

Percentage of claims 

38 

48 

58 

to premiums 
Percentage of ex- 

62.71 

49.3 

56.2% 

penses to pre- 
miums 

41.09 

43.5 

39.4% 

Underwriting profits 




after allowing 40 % 
for unexpired risks 
(act) 

-601 

1 

-8 


General 

Premiums 

Account 

62 

113 

142 

Claims paid and 
outstanding 

33 

49 

69 

Expenses and com- 
mission 

25 

46 

58 

Percentage of claims 
to premiums 

53.58 

43.5 

48.8% 

Percentage of expen- 
ses to premiums 

40.91 

40.8 

40.7% 

Underwriting^ profits 
after allowing 40% 
for unexpired risks 

-9 

-3 

-3 

Profit and Loss Account 


Interest receipts ... 
Sliareholders’ life 

profits 

41 

51 

12 

508 

537 

586 

Net underwriting 
profits 

-7 

25 

35 

Dividend rate for 
year (tax-free) 

44.2% 

46.5% 

47.% 

Amount of Dividend 
(ordy.) 

530 

558 

592 


Total assets ns shown by the Balance-sheet 
for tlie year ended 31st December, 1933 is 
X|79,(573,559 as against £74,083,473 in the pre- 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
CO. LTD. 

(Established 1848) 

Head Office : London 

Calcutta Office Clive Buildings, 
Calcutta 

The Prudential is the largest insurance 
institution of the British Empire and one 
of the biggest insurance companies of the 
world. An idea of its gigantic size can 
easily be gained from the fact that the total 
income of the Company from all sources 
during the year 1934 was ;£5o.9 million or 
Rs. 68 crores nearly and its total assets 
£290.5 million or Ris. 387 crores. 

The ordinary life branch of the Company 
shows remarkable progress in every jespect. 
The new business has appreciated by £2.5 
million to £24.0 million (Rs. 32 crores), 
The total premiums received amount to 
nearly £12 1 million and the ordinary life 
fund was substantially increased by £2.22 
million to £113.29 million. The annual 
valuation of the company's liabilities and 
assets at the end of 1934 has revealed a 
surplus of £3.3 million which has enabled 
the company to declare a reversionary bonus 
of 2.3 per cent, on whole life policies and 
2 per cent, on endowment policies. 
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The industrial life branch which is the 
largest sectiom of the company shows a new 
business of 2.34 million policies assuring a 
sum of £60.34 million. The total pre- 
mium income of this section for the year 
under review amounted to £20.26 million 
and the industrial life fund at the end of 
the year stood at £155.28 million. 

The general branch is not so big as the 
other two branches, as the company began 
to transact this class of business at a much 
later period. The total premiums received 
during the year 1934 under all sections of 
the general branch amounted to £3.12 
million which marks a big increase of 
£400,000 compared with the 1933 figure 
and the total assets of the general branch 
at the end of the year amounted to £5 
million nearly. 

The distribution of assets as shown in 
the consolidated balance sheet indicates the 
sound and cautious policy of investment 
pursued by the Prudential. There can be 
no doubt that the facts and figures contain- 
ed in the Accounts and Balance sheet of the 
Company are sufficient to convince even a 
layman of the gigantic magnitude of the 
Prudential Assurance Company and of its 
solid strength and soundness. The Pruden- 
tial is the bulwark of British Insurance. 


Llife Account. 



(In thousands of )C)* 

New Business— 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

No. of Policies 

71,950 

82,350 

93,574 

Amount 

17,274 

21,507 

24,029 

TVemiuins 

12,877 

13,188 

12,443 

Claims 

9,456 

1,967 

10,075 

13,477 

Surrenders 

1,394 

1,045 

Annuities 

239 

357 

511 

Expenses 

Ufe fund at be- 

1,684 

1,705 

1,607 

ginning of year 
I/ife fund at end 

99,018 

104,136 

111,069 

of year 

Increase in fund 
Ratio of expenses 

104,136 

111,069 

113,286 

5,118 

6,933 

2,217 

to premium ... 

13.1% 

12,9% 

12.9% 


Industrial Branch. 


No. of Policies ... 

2,472.073 2,416.165 

2,341,708 

Sums Assured ... 

63,609 

82,229 

60,336 

Premiums 

19,133 

19,614 

20,260 

Claims 

7,368 

9,000 

8,666 

Surrenders 

3,592 

3,440 

8,842 

Expenses 

4,636 

4,668 

4,728 

Fund at begin- 
ning of yeait ... 

129,868 

137,692 

146.788 

Fund at end of 
year 

137,592 

184,788 

165.280 

Increase in fund 

7,724 

8,196 

9.492 

Ratio of expenses 
to premium ... 

18.1% 

12.9% 

12.9% 


Fire Account. 


Premiums 

819 

908, 

929 

Claims 

431 

438 

438 

Expenses 

353 

384 

407 

40% reserve for 
uiiexpired risks 

328 

363 

372 

.Additional reserve 

361 

397 

441 

Ratio of Claims 
premiums 

52.6 

48.3 

47.2 

Ratio of expenses 
to premium ... 

43.1% 

42.3% 

43.8% 

Ratio of reserves 
to premium ... 

84.1% 

83.7% 

87.6% 

Sickness and Accident 

Insurance. 


New Business— 
TVciiiiums 

151 

153 

181 

Claims 

57 

58 

59 

Expenses 

53 

55 

64 

40% reserve for 
uiiexpired risks 

96 

98 

60 

Additional Reserve 

73 

77 

91 

Ratio of expenses 
to premium ... 

35% 

36% 

35.7% 

Employer’s Liability 

Account 


l*rcniiiims 

88 

86 

94 

Claims 

50 

46 

42 

ICxpenses 

37 

39 

43 

Reserves 

126 

132 

i:55 

Ratio of expenses 
to premium ... 

42% 

45.3% 

45.7% 

Marine 

Account. 


Preiiiiums 

92 

75 

85 

Claims 

95 

63 

60 

F^xpeiises 

12 

15 

17 

Reserves 

431 

294 

302 

Ratio of expenses 
to premium 

13% 

20% 

20% 


Balance Sheet. 



(In 

thousands 

of/;). 

Liabilities- 




1932 

1933 

1934 

Capital 

1,450 

1,450 

1,450 

Life fund 

104,136 

111,060 

113,286 

Industrial Assc. 




fund 

137,592 

145,788 

155,280 

Fire fund 

689 

760 

813 

Accident fund ... 

184 

190 

160 

Employers* Lia- 



135 

bility fund 

126 

132 

Marine fund 

431 

295 

302 

Other insurance 




funds 

1,671 

2,355 

3,533 

Outstanding claims 

730 

933 

1,155 

Other Liabilities 

16,686 

14,600 

14,410 

Total ... 

263,696 

277,472 

290,524 
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(In thousands of £), 


r i t i c s 

Debentures and 

101,838 

115,910 

123,734 

Preference shares 
Other stocks and 

67,132 

62,202 

65,967 

shares 

Loans on com- 

28.626 

29,536 

29,188 

pany's policies 
Other loans and 

7,227 

7,042 

6,617 

mortgages 

45,572 

37,877 

38,040 

House Property ... 

9,097 

10,060 

8,263 

Cash 

2,985 

3,075 

3,482 

Other assets 

11,228 

11,770 

15,233 

Total ... 

263,695 

277,472 

290,524 


Profit and Loss Account. 


Receipts-— 


Brought forward 

1,274 

i,420 

1,434 

Transferred : — 
Ordinary Branch 
account 


257 

Indu.strial Branch 
account 

1,125 

1,125 

868 

Fire account 

65 

45 

81 

Accident account 

43 

40 

41 

Employers* la- 
bility account... 

7 


7 

Mr>tor insurance 
account 

15 


22 

Sinking fund ac- 
count 

6 

9 


Interest 

35 

30 

16 

Other items 

... 

115 

189 

Total ... 

2,570 

2,784 

2,915 

Disbursenient— 

Dividend 

1,114 

1,314 

1,225 

Allocations 

9 

9 

215 

Other items 

27 

27 

20 

Carried forward... 

1,420 

1,434 

1,455 

T*>lal ... 

2,570 

2,784 

2,915 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
(Established 1720} 

Calcutta Office: 1-2, Old Court Housk 

Corner. 

Bombay Office: Esplanade Road. 

Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation 
is one of the oldest insurance companies 
of England and transacts all classes of 
business, in almost all parts of the world. 
The accounts of the Corporation for the 
year 1934 shows definite improvement in 
the premium incomes of the ^ general 
branches of insurance, definite improve- 
ment except the fire department which has 
recorded g slight decrease of £30,000, The 
4 $ 


life department shows a continuous pro- 
gress in every respect. 

The new business of the life account at 
£3.748 million has appreciated by £742,000 
The expense ratio has increased slightly 
but this may be attributed to the large 
new business done during the year. The 
life and annuity fund has increased by 
nearly £843000 to £13.077 million. 

The fire premiums have dropi)cd down 
by £30,000 to £1.432 million but the 
claims paid have decreased to 42.9 per 
cent, of the premium income as against 
44.4 per cent, in 1933. The trading 
results show a profit of £142,000 or 9.9 
per cent. 

The premiums of the general accident 
department at £1.299 inillion .show an in- 
crease of £89 .(XK) over the 1933 figure, but 
owing to an increase of 21 per cent, in 
the loss ratio the account shows an in- 
significant loss of £4,000. The accident 
fund at the end of the year stands at 
£1.513 million or 117 per cent. 

The marine premiums have increased by 
/;84,000 to £575,000 and the profits trans- 
ferred to profit and loss account amount 
to £25, OCX). The marine fund stands at 
£870,000 or 151 per cent, of the premiums 
income. 


Life and Annuity Account 



{OOOomiiicd 

/;) 


1032. 

1933. 

1034. 

Number of policies 

,5,700 

5,823 

6,375 

Sums Assured 

2,878 

30,06 

3,74S 

Life Premiums 

1,044 

1,118 

1,131 

Considerations and ^ Pre- 
miums for annuities ... 

302 

284 

281 

Interest and dividends 

408 

497 

47A 

Claims^ 

.547 

6:i8 

638 

Annuities 

102 

131 

152 

Commi-ssion and expenses 
(Life) 

166 

173 

201 

Percentage of expenses 
to Annual Premium 

16.60 

15.5 

17.7 

Life Fund at the begin- 
ning of the year 

Life and Annuity Fund 
at the end^ of the year 

10,522 

11,435 

12,234 

11,435 

12,284 

13,077 

Increase during the year 

913 

799 

84;i 

Fire Account 

Premiums ... 1,073 

1,462 

1,432 

Claims 

874 

649 

614 

Commission and expenses 

798 

723 

688 

Total Reserves 

... 

1,185 

1,178 

Percentage of claims to 
Premiums 

52.25 

44.4 

42.9 

Percentage of commis- 
sion and expenses to 
premiums 

47.68 

49.5 

48.1 
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General Accident Account 


Premiums 

1,220 

1,210 

1<,299 

Claims 

852 

681 

763 

Commission and expenses 

487 

498 

504 

Total Reserves 

Percentage of claims to 

... 

1,878 

1,518 

Premiums 

Percentage of expenses 

60.85 

56.2 

58.8 

88.9 

to Prmium 

89.88 

40.8 

Marine Account 



Premiums 

640 

401 

.575 

Funds 

864 

859 

870 

Profit and Loss 

Account 


Brought forward 

Interest receipts (exclud- 

... 

957 

1,046 

ing Life and capital 
redemption) 

200 

201 

112 

Shareholder’s life profit 

39 

89 

394 

Net trading profits ... 

222 

251 

75 

Divjdcnd rate % for year 

27 

28 

... 

Dividend Amount 

Expenses not depart- 

102 

192 

218 

mental 

85 

84 

85 

Carried forward 

957 

1,040 

1,119 

The total assets as 

per 

balance 

sheet 

amounted to jC 21 ,078,080 as against ;C10|017,602 


in the previous year. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

(Established — 1845) 

Head Office : London. 

Calcutta Office : 26 & 27, Dalhousie 
Square. 

The Royal Insurance Company occupies 
an important place amongst the insurance 
offices which operate on a world-wide scale. 
The total assets of the company amount to 
£54.64 million, and this is inclusive of in- 
vestments to the amount of 10. 01 million in 
allied or subsidiary companies. Taken in 
conjunction with Liverpool and London and 
Globe with which the Royal is associated, 
the group has a premium income of £23.39 
million, with total funds amounting to £68.64 
million. The reserves are on a strong basis, 
fire fund being 103 per cent, of the premium 
income, the marine fund being 187 per cent, 
and accident fund 98 per cent. The invest- 
ments of the company have been drastically 
written down to market value ; and in view 
of the sensational rise whidi took place in 
securities in 1932, 1933 and 1934, the Royal 
should have a substaintial inner reserve. 


The dividend for 1934 is 6-6 per share less 
Income-tax. 


Life Account. 



(In Thousands of £) 


1992 

1983 

1934 

New Businesa— 

Number 

5,629 

6,210 

7,216 

Amount 

3,853 

3,967 

284 

4,660 

New Premiums 

826 

271 

Total Premiums 

1,916 

1,868 

1,915 

Claims 

1,648 

1,805 

1.357 

Expenses and 

commission 

229 

223 

255 

Life fund at the 
beginning of 

year 

21,362 

22,271 

23.148 

Life fund at the 

end of year ... 

22,271 

23,148 

23,850 

Net increase in 

tlie fund 

909 

877 

702 

Ratio of Expenses 

to Premiums ... 

12.0% 

11.9% 

13.3% 

Fire 

Premiums 

Account. 

5,740 

5,531 

5,587 

Claims 

2,928 

2,538 

2,361 

Pvxpciiscs and 

Commission ... 

2,660 

2.557 

2,609 

40% Reserve for 

unexpired risks 

2,296 

2,212 

2,235 

Additional Reserve 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

Total Re.servcs ... 

5,796 

5,712 

5.735 

Ratio of claims 

to Premium 

51% 

45 . 9 % 

42.3% 

Ratio of Expenses 

to premium 

46.24% 

• 46.2% 

46.7% 

Ratio of Reserves 

to Premium 

101 %, 

103.3% 

102.6% 

Marinie 

t Account. 


Preiniunis 

918 

809 

791 

Claims 

640 

228 

207 

Expenses 

216 

212 

204 

Reserves 

1.547 

1,468 

1,481 

Ratio of claims to 

Premiums 

69.7% 

28% 

28.3% 

Ratio of expenses 

to premiums 

..23.2% 

26.2% 

25.8% 

Ratio of Reserves 

to Premiums ... 

168.5% 

181.5% 

187.2% 

Accident and 

General Account. 


Premiums 

5,061 

6,007 

5,137 

Claims 

3,072 

2,821 

2,765 

Expenses and Com- 

mission 

2,109 

2.100 

2,149 

40% Reserve for 

unexpired risks 

2,025 

2,003 

2,055 

Additional Re- 

serve 

3,002 

3,002 

8,002 

Total Reserves 

. 5,027 

5,005 

5,057 

Ratio of claims to 

Preminms 

80.7% 

66.3% 

63.6% 

Ratio of expenses 

to Preminms 

41.7% 

41.9% 

41.8% 

Ratio of Reserves 

to Premiums 

99.8% 

100% 

99.4% 
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Balance Sheet. 


Llabllitlea- 

Capital 
Ivife Fnnd 
Annuity Pend ... 
Accidents and 
General Insur- 
ance Fund 
Marine Fnnd 
Fire Fund 
Other Funds 
Total Funds 
Outstanding Claims 
of all Depts. ... 
Other labilities 

Total ... 

Aaaeta— 

Giltedge ^curities 
Debentures and 
Preference shares 
Equity Shares ... 
I/)ans on Micies 
Other Loans and 
Mortgages 
House Pn>perty ... 
Agents* Balances 
Cash 

Other Assets 
Total 


Profit and 

ReMipta— 

Brought Forward 
Interest and Divi- 
dends 

Transferred- 
Fire account ... 
Marine account 
Accident and 
General Account 
Other Items 

Total ... 

Dlsburaementa— 

Dividend 
Allocations 
Other Items 
Carried Forward 

Total 


2,800 

22,271 

2,259 

2,800 

23,148 

2,448 

2,800 

23.850 

2,585 

5,027 

1.547 

5,796 

sjm 

43,503 

5,005 

1,468 

5,712 

2,290 

40,071 

5,a57 

1,481 

5.735 

2,380 

41,088 

il' 

4,936 

5,590 

4,814 

5.943 

52,043 

53,397 

54.645 

19,991 

24,293 

26,169 

13,622 

4,458 

1,696 

12,824 

4,372 

1,614 

12,677 

4,191 

1,526 

3,321 

2,600 

2,603 

2,836 

916 

3,081 

2,342 

2,435 

1,357 

1,079 

3,015 

2,511 

2,202 

1,485 

869 

52,043 

53,397 

54,645 

Loss Account. 


1,399 

1,565 

1,621 

1,278 

1,215 

1,242 

281 

105 

501 

73 

595 

17 

34 

197 

107 

41 

182 

50 

3,294 

3,501 

3,707 

1,375 

155 

199 

1,565 

1,402 

110 

368 

1,621 

1,426 

160 

231 

1,890 

3,294 

3,501 

3,707 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


amalgamation of two companies, the Scot- 
tish Union (founded in 1824) and the 
Scottish National (founded in 1841). It 
took over the old City of Glasgow Life 
Assurance Company in 1913. Besides it 
controls the Maritime Insurance Company 
Ltd., American Union Insurance Company 
of New York and the Central Union Insur- 
ance Company. It is one of the few foreign 
companies that does an extensive life 
business in India. The accounts of the year 
1934 remarkable results. 

The new business of the life department 
at 3^645 policies assuring a sum of £3.144 
million is again a record high figure for 
the 7th year in succession. The total 
premiums and the considerations for 
annuities amount to £910,000 and the life 
fund has advanced by £t6t,ooo to £11.491 
million. 

The fire preminums at £1.012 million have 
increased by £66,000 compared to last 
year's figure. It is noteworthy that the fire 
losses have again decreased substantially 
from 58.7% in 1932 and 50.1 per cent, in 
1933 to 41.9 per cent, in 1934 underwriting 
profits have incerased by i.i per cents to 
8.1 per cent. The fire fund stands at £1.406 
million or 139 per cent, of the premium 
income. 

The total premium income of the acci- 
dent and miscellaneous branches at 
£275,000 has slightly appreciated over the 
last year’s figure and the combined trading 
profits amounted to £13,000 or 5 per cent, 
nearly. The combined funds stand at 
£241,000 nearly 80 per cent, of the pre- 
mium income. 

The marine premiums hand increased by 
£4,000 to £303,000 and the trading results 
enabled the company to release a profit of 
£40,000 from this department. The marine 
fund at the end of the year stands at 
£401,000 or 132 per cent, of the premium 
income. 


(Established 1878) 

Head Office: Edinburgh. 

Calcutta Office: 6 Lyons Range. 

Bombay Office: 16 Bank Street. 

The Scottish Union and National Insur- 
ance Company was formed in 1878 by an 


The total assets of the company amount 
to £16.402 million. The Profit and Loss 
Account shows an available sum of 
£758,000 including a sum of £480,000 
brought forward from last year’s account. 
After the payment of dividends and other 
allocations a sum of £522,000 is carried 
forward to the next year’s account. 
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Life aa4 Annaity Aceoaiit. 


New Business— 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

Number of policies ... 

2,834 

3,083 

3,645 

Amount 

2,537 

2,744 

3,144 

Trcminm on new busi- 
ness 

71 

94 

90 

Total T*remium 

737 

774 

771 

Claims and annuities 

133 

885 

951 

Commission and ex- 
penses ... 

no 

141 

146 

Tyife fund at beginning 
of year ... 

11,116 

11,116 

11,330 

Life fund at year-end 

11,116 

11,330 

11,491 

Increase in fund 

81 

214 

161 

Ratio of expenses to 
Premium 

18% 

18.2% 

18.9% 

Fire Account. 

Premium ... ... l.OSf 

946 

1,012 

Claims 

617 

474 

424 

Expenses ... 

485 

458 

472 

Reserve at 60% of Pre- 
miums 

525 

473 

506 

Special reserve 

900 

900 

900 

Total reserve 

1,425 

1,373 

1,406 

Ratio of Claims to Pre- 
mium 

58.7% 

50.1% 

41.9% 

Ratio of expenses to 
I'remiuni 

46.1% 

48.4% #te.7% 

Ratio of reserve to 
Premium 

135.5% 

145.1% 

138.9% 

Accident 

Account 



I^emium ... 

28 

31 

30 

Claims 

12 

17 

17 

Expenses 

13 

13 

11 

Reserve at 50% of Pre- 
mium 

14 

15 

15 

Additional reserve 

4 

6 

6 

Total reserve 

18 

21 

21 

Ratio of claims to Pre- 
miuni 

42.8% 

56.1% 

58.4% 

Ratio of expenses to 
Premium 

46.4% 

42.5% 

38.1% 

Ratio of reserve to Pre- 
mium 

64.2% 

67.7% 

70.0% 

Employers* Liability Assurance. 


Premium ... 

50 

49 

54 

Claims 

24 

28 

32 

Expen.ses ... 

21 

21 

22 

Re.serve at 50% of Pre- 
mium 

21 

22 

27 

Additional reserve 

36 

34 

34 

Total reserve 

57 

56 

61 

Ratio of claims to Pre- 
mium 

48.0% 

56.1% 

59.5% 

Ratio of expenses to 
Premium 

42.0% 

42.2% 

41.0% 

Ratio of reserve to Pre- 
mium 

114.0% 

114.3% 

113.0% 

Marine 

Premium ... 

Account. 

362 

299 

303 

Claims 

227 

200 

214 

Expenses ... 

69 

77 

70 

Reserve at 50% of Pre- 
mium 

181 

150 

152 

Additional reserve 

271 

271 

249 

Total reserve 

452 

421 

401 

Ratio of claims to Pre- 
mium 

62.7% 

66.9% 

70.6% 

Ratio of expenses to 
Premium 

19.0% 

25.8% 

23.1% 

Ratio of reserve to Pre- 
mium 

124.8% 

140.8% 

132.0% 


MUcellauoas AcMnnt. 


Premium ... 

173 

172 

192 

Claims 

78 

78 

91 

Expenses ... 

78 

76 

81 

Reserve at 50% 

86 

86 

96 

Additional reserve 

S3 

57 

63 

Total reserve 

Ratio of claims to Pre- 

139 

143 

159 

mium 

Ratio of expenses to 

45.0% 

45.1% 

47.5% 

Premium 

Ratio of reserve to Pre- 

45.0% 

44.1% 

42.5% 

mium 

80.3% 

83.1% 

82.8% 


Balance Sheet as at Deceather Slat. 
Liabilities— 


Capital 

300 

300 

300 

Funds ; Life and 

annuity ... 

11,116 

11,330 

11,491 

„ Fire 

1,425 

1,373 

L406 

„ Accidents ... 

18 

21 

21 

„ Employers’ 
Liability ... 

57 

56 

61 

„ Marine 

452 

421 

401 

General reserve fund 

500 

500 

500 

Other funds 

608 

682 

680 

Total funds 

14,176 

14,383 

14,860 

Other items 

1,530 

1,499 

1,242 

Total ... 

16,006 

16,182 

16,402 

Assets — 

Giltedge 

4,718 

5,548 

5,850 

Debentures and Pre- 

ference shares 

6,463 

6,326 

6,341 

P^quity shares 

246 

239 

253 

Mortgages and loans 

2,758 

2,403 

2,2a3 

Other inveslnients 

and other items ... 

1,442 

1,407 

1,387 

Cash 

379 

259 

288 

Total ... 

16,006 

16,182 

16,402 


Profit and Loss 

Account. 


Receipts— 

Brought in 

308 

460 

480 

Transferred from fire 
account 

GO 

126 

141 

Transferred from ac- 
cident account 

3 

1 

2 

Transferred from em- 
ployers* liability 

account 

4 

3 


Transferred from 
miscellaneous ac- 
count ... 

226 

23 

14 

Transferred from 
marine account ... 

50 

50 

40 

Other items 

79 

77 

81 


— — 


— - — 

Total 

730 

740 

758 


— — 

— 

— ■ 

Disbursements— 

Dividend amount ... 

148 

148 

152 

Alloi^ations 

100 

62 

3 

Other items 

170 

60 

81 

Carry forward 

312 

480 

522 


.... 

1 . - 

— - — 

Total ... 

730 

740 

758 




— — 
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STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

(Established 1825) 

Calcutta Office : Standard Buildings, 
Calcutta. 

The Standard Life Insurance Company is 
one of the oldest life offices of Scotland, 
having been established in the year 1825. 
In 1925 when the centenary of the office 
was celebrated, the company was convert- 
ed into a mutual one, the shareholders’ 
capital of £850,000 having been converted 
into fixed stock bearing interest at 5 per 
cent. Since then the company has been 
growing from strength to strength and the 
new business ot the company is increasing 
rapidly. 

The iiew business of the company for 
the year ending November 15, 1934 at 
£5.249 million snows a substantial increase 
ut £1.706 million as compared with llie 
previous year, and this is the highest re- 
corded new-business in the history of the 
company. The total premiums amounted 
to £1.473 million, considerations received 
tor araiuities were £529,000 and the net 
interest income exceeded £i million, yield- 
ing a net rate ot 4! p^^r cent. The life 
tund has been suDstaniially increased by a 
sum ot £726,000 to £23.004 million, ihe 
total assets stand at £25.942 million. The 
expense ratio at 17.9 per cent, shows an 
increase of 2 per cent, perhaps owing to 
the big jump in the new business. 

Valuation is made annually and the 
company’s reserves are calculated on a 2^ 
per cent, interest basis with an additional 
margin that makes it approximately equi- 
valent to one at 2J per cent, interest— a 
stronger basis of valuation than that adopt- 
ed by any other Assurance Company in 
the world. Yet £85,000 was added to the 
inner reserves besides producing a surplus 
of £376,000. But of this surplus a com- 
pound reversionary bonus of 42s. per rent, 
was allotted and a balance of £31,000 is 
carried forward. The maintenance of this 
high rate of bonus, the chairman rightly 
pointed out, was due in a large measure to 
the cautions and conservative policy, 
pursued by the company for many years, 
of transfering a portion of the profits to 
the reserves. 


Fire Account. 


(In Thousands of £) 


New Business— 

19^2. 

1933. 

1934. 

Nuinl)er of Policies 

4,039 

5,866 

6,380 

Amount Net 

Net Premium on 

2,922 

3,541 

6,249 

new business 

192 

176 

223 

Total Premium 

1,235 

1,272 

1,473 

Interest 

9%l 

1,018 

1,062 

Claims by death ... 

675 

668 

831 

„ „ maturity ... 

Commission and Ex- 

281 

271 

323 

penses 

Life Fund at begin- 

195 

202 

264 

ing of year 

Life Fund at year- 

19,452 

21,124 

22,336 

end 

21,124 

22,336 

23,064 

Increase in Fund ... 
Ratio of expenses to 

1,672 

1,212 

728 

premium .... 

Balance 

Liabilities- 
Life Assurance and 

15.8% 

Sheet. 

15.9% 

17.9% 

Annuity Fund ... 
Capital Redemption 
Assurance and An 

21,124 

22,336 

23,064 

nnity Certain Fund 

698 

728 

761 

General Reserve ... 

850 

850 

850 

Perpetual Stock 

850 

850 

850 

Total Funds 

23,617 

24,765 

25,525 

Current Liabilities ... 

327 

306 

417 

Total 

Assets— 

23,844 

25,071 

25,942 

Giltedge 

Debenture and Pre- 

7,785 

9,224 

9,914 

ference Stocks ... 

9,095 

9,403 

9,912 

Ordinary Stocks ... 
Mortgages and Loans 
oil Life Interests 

1.995 

2,416 

2,414 

and Reversions ... 

1,511 

1,620 

1,612 

Loans on Policies 

1,112 

1,421 

1,222 

Other Investments ... 

73 

643 

688 

Agents’ Balances, ... 

... 

67 

76 

Cash 

278 

277 

124 

Total 

23,844 

25,071 

25,942 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE, LTD. 

(Established 1710) 

Head Office: London 
Calcutta Office: 2 , Hare Street 
Bombay Office : 24 , Bruce Road 

The Sun is the oldest insurance office in 
the world. The company transacts on a 
world wide scale fire, marine and aU 
branches of general accident insurance. It 
is connected with the Sun Life Assurance 
Society which transacts life business within 
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the United. Kingdom. The aggregate pre- 
mium income of the office from all the 3 
departments amounts to £4.675 million re- 
presenting an increase of £261,000. This is 
indeed creditable compared to the per- 
formances of similar composite office doing 
business on a wide area. Substantial pro- 
fits were earned in each section. 

The fire premiums at £2,338 millions 
show a rise of £100,000 compared to the 
previous year and the loss ratio has fallen 
still further by .7 per cent. The trading 
profit of this section at £208,000 has slightly 
decreased from 11.5 to 8.g per cent, the 
total reserves are kept at £2.535 million or 
108.4 premiums. 

The accident account shows a further 
substantial rise of £205,000 in the premium 
income which stands at £1.775 million. Here 
the loss ratio has increased by 5.9 per cent, 
to 57.9 per cent, and underwriting profits 
amounts to £36,000 or 2 per cent. The 
accident fund at the end of the year is 
kept at £1.159 million or 65.3 per cent, of 
the premium income. 

The marine preiums at £563,000 is 
£43,000 lower than in last year. The con- 
tribution of this section to the profit and 
loss accounts amounts to £111,000. The 
marine funds stand at £947,000 or 168.2 per 
cent, of the premium income. 

The total a.ssets of the office are shown 
at £10.235 million in the balance sheet. 
The profit and loss account shows a total 
available sum of £1.753 million including a 
sfim of £1.159 million brought forward from 
last year's account. After the payment of 
dividends to shareholders and other alloca- 
tions a sum of £1.283 million is carried 


Fire Account. 


Premiums 

(In Thousands 

1932. 1933. 
2,352 2,238 

of £) 

1934. 

2,338 

Claims 

1,132 

943 

OOQ 

Expenses 

1,106 

1,093 

1,127 

Reserve at 40% for 
unexpired risk 

942 

895 

035 

Additional reserve 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

Total reserve 

2,541 

2,495 

2,535 

Ratio of Claims to 
Premium 

48.1% 

42.1% 

41.4% 

Ratio of Expenses to 
Premium 

47.0% 

48.8% 

48.2% 

Ratio of Reserve to 
Premium 

108% 111.5% 108.4% 


Mariiie Account. 


Premiums 

608 

606 

568 

Claims 

520 

460 

441 

Expen.ses 

60 

61 

69 

Reserve 

772 

772 

817 

Additional reserve 

ISO 

130 

130 

Total reserve 

902 

902 

947 

Ratio of Claims to 
Premium 

... 85.5% 

75.9% 

78.5% 

Ratio of Expenses to 


Premium ... 9.9% 10.1% 12.2% 

Ratio of Reserve to 


Premium ... 127% 148.8% 168.2% 


Accident Account. 



Premiums 

1,460 

1,569 

1,775 

Claims 

835 

814 

1,027 

Expenses 

540 

585 

646 

Reserve for unexpired 




Risks 

584 

628 

694 

Additional reserve 

465 

465 

465 

Total reserve 

1,049 

1,093 

1,159 

Ratio of Claims to 




l^emium 

57% 

52.0% 

57.9% 

Ratio of Expenses to 




Premium 

37% 

40% 

36.4% 

Ratio of Reserve to 




Premium 

71.8% 

69.7% 

65.3% 

Balance 

Sheet. 



liabilities— 




Capital 

600 

600 

600 

Funds— 




Fire 

2,541 

2,495 

2,535 

Accident 

1,049 

1,093 

1,159 

Marine 

902 

902 

947 

General Reserve Fund 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Pension Fund 

299 

309 

319 

Total Funds 

5,791 

6,000 

6,160 

Other Items 

3,891 

3,318 

3,475 

Total 

9,682 

9,918 

10,235 

Assets— 




Giltedgc 

3,044 

3,207 

3,441 

Debentures and Pre- 




ference shares 

2,460 

2,263 

2,084 

Equity shares 

308 

467 

726 

Mortgages and loans 

343 

480 

458 

Other Investments and 




other Items 

2,717 

2,678 

2.671 

Cash 

810 

823 

855 

Total 

9,682 

9,918 

10,285 


Profit and Loss 

Account. 


Rccelpto— 

Brought an 

1,061 

1,091 

1,159 

Transferred from Fire 

acconnt 

260 

388 

290 

Marine 

100 

109 

111 

Accident 

128 

162 

75 

Other Items 

126 

101 

118 

.. ■■■ — 

■■ 


Total ... 

1,685 

1,801 

1,753 
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DMorsementB— 


Dividend Kate « 

53J% 

531% 

531% 

„ Amount 

244 

244 

247 

Allocations 

235 

252 

100 

Other Items 

359 

146 

123 

Carry foward 

847 

1,159 

1,283 

Total 

1,685 

1,801 

1,753 


YORKSHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

(Established 1824) 

Head Office: York. 

Bombay: 10 , Bruce Street, Fort. 

This company is one of the old established 
companies of England and it has acquired 
a number of subsidiary companies which do 
their business separately but whose accounts 
are included in those of the Yorkshire. 
The aggregate premium income of the 
Company from all departments amounted 
to £3.561 million as against £3.512 million 
in 1933 and the total assets stand at 
£15.001 million as against £14.351 million 
in the previous year. 

The life new business exceeded £2^ 
million showing an increase of £31,000 
over the last year's figure. The life fund 
has been increased by the substantial 
amount of £510,000 to £8.957 million. The 
quinquennial valuation of the life assets 
and liabilities as on December 31, 1933, has 
revealed the strong position of the depart- 
ment, disclosing a surplus of £900,000 
nearly. Of this sum £611,000 is distributed 
as bonus to policyholders, £68,000 is 
allotted as the shareholders’ portion of the 
as.sets, and £261,000 is carried forward 
unallotted. The same bonus as that 
awarded in 1928 maintained and the 
average rate is 48s. per cent, per annum. 

The fire account shows an increase of 
£13,000 in the premium income which stands 
£917*0^ and the underwriting profits 
have lightly decreased to £94,000 or 10.2 
per cent, as against 11.8 per cent, in the pre- 
vious year. The accident premiums at 
£1.271 million represents an increase of 
£52,000 over the 1933 figure. The marine 
premiums at £376,000 are down £6,000 and 
the amount transferred to the Profit and Loss 
account from this department amounted to 
£^,000. The marine fund is kept at the 
high ratio of 16 per cent, of the premium 
income. 


Lite Account. 


(In thousands of £) 


New Business- 

1982 

1083 

1984 

Number 

2,695 

3,073 

3,386 

Anmuut 

Premium on new 

1,828 

2,549 

2,580 

business 

114 

135 

123 

Total premiums 

676 

705 

710 

Interest 

315 

328 

354 

Claims and auuitie.s 
Commission and 

463 

396 

526 

expenses 

Life fund at 1>egiii- 

91 

98 

99 

ning of year 

Life fund at year- 

7,145 

7,733 

8,447 

end 

Net increase in life 

7,733 

8,447 

8,957 

fund 

588 

714 

510 

premium ... 13.5% 

Ratio of expense to 

Fire Account. 

13.9% 

13.9% 

Premiums 

1,010 

904 

917 

Claims 

567 

449 

418 

RxpensCvS 

411 

392 

400 

Total reserve 

Ratio of claims to 

724 

682 

687 

premium 

Ratio of expenses 

56.1% 

49.6% 

45.7% 

to premium 

Ratio of reserve to 

40.7% 

43.3% 

43.6% 

premium 

71.6% 

75% 

74.9% 

Marine 

Account. 



Premiums 

443 

382 

376 

Claims 

353 

264 

97 

Expenses 

79 

72 

71 

Reserve 

Ratio iof claims to 

603 

617 

607 

preminm 

Ratio of expenses 

79.7% 

69.1% 

25.8% 

to premium 

Ratio of reserve to 

17.8% 

18.7% 

18.8% 

premium 

138.4% 

161.5% 

161.4% 

Accident and General Account. 


Premiums 

1,223 

1,219 

1,271 

Claims 

712 

668 

727 

Expenses 

511 

523 

538 

Total reserve 

Ratio of claims to 

729 

729 

752 

premium 

Ratio of expenses 

58.2% 

54.8% 

57.2% 

to premium 

Ratio of reserve to 

41.8% 

43.0% 

41.9% 

preminm 

59.6% 

59.8%. 

69.2% 
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Balioce Sheet. 

LUbllltlee- 


Capital 

290 

290 

292 

Funds— 

Life 

7,7a3 

8,447 

8,957 

Fire 

724 

682 

687 

Accident and {general 

729 

729 

752 

Marine 

603 

617 

687 

Sinkings and capital 
redemption fund 

421 

466 

564 

General reserve fund 

1,258 

1,074 

1,191 

Total funds 

12,269 

12,487 

12,758 

Other items 

1,444 

1,574 

1,951 

Total ... 

13,713 

14,351 

15,001 


Aseets— 


Giltcdge inveslnipnt 

3,713 

4,515 

4,663 

Debentures and Pre- 

ferenre .shares 

2,904 

1,787 

l,96(i 

Equity shares 

88 

39 

45 

Loans on life policies 

447 

464 

440 

Other loans and 

mortgages 

2,791 

2,774 

2,937 

Other invcstmcals 

and other items ... 

3,238 

4,212 

4,351 

Ca.sh 

532 

560 

599 

Total ... 

13,713 

14,351 

15,001 


OCEAN, ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LTD. 

The Corporation was founded in 1871. 
and since that time has made rapid strides 
in the field of Accident Insurance. It has 
a world-wide organization whilst in India 
it has the largest Casualty Insurance income 
amongst British Offices, and specialises in 
Motor, Workmen's Compensation and other 
classes of Accident business. 


Accident Account. 



1932 

1933 

1934 


L 

L 

1 

rrcniiums 

4,470,172 

4,429,146 

4,770,262 

Claims 

2,740,765 

2,523,999 

2,745,477 

Kxpenses 

1,912,771 

1,878,987 

1,914,282 

Reserve 

3,318,359 

3,324,694 

3,433,974 

Ratio of Claims to 

Premium ... 61.31% 

56.98% 

57.80% 

Ratio of Kxpenses 
to I’remium 42.78% 

42.42% 

40.1% 

Ratio of Reserve 




to Premium 

74.23% 

75.06% 

72.0% 


ASSICURAZIONI GENERALI 

The General Insurance Company, Ltd., of Trieste and Venice 

( Incorporated in Italy ) 


Caintal fnlljr Paid up 

£ 2,000,000 

(at Cnirent Sterling Rale 
of Eicbangc) 

Annual Preninm Income 
Exceeds £ 8,000,000 



Total Assets at 31*12-34 
(at Current Rate of 
Exchange) 

Exceed £ 30,000,000 
Claims Paid 
£ 150,000,000 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S SOUNDEST AND MOST POWERFUL COMPOSITE 
INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 


BRANCH OFFICE FOR INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 

AT 

2, DALHOUSIE SQUARE, EAST : : : : CALCUTTA 

Td.(npUc Addrau; "OENERAU” Tdaphom; CALCUTTA 1491 



X 


INSURANCE SECTION: 



I 

X 

1 

X 

III 


REVIEWS OF BALANCE SHEETS 

EMPIRE AND FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANIES 


II 

X 

1 

X 

III 




ALLIANZ UND STUTTGARTER LIFE 
INSURANCE BANK, LTD. 

Head Office: Berlin. 

Head Office for India : Qutab Road, 
Delhi. 

As the title indicates, this concern 
carries on both insurance and banking? 
business. The company has such large 
surplus funds that it found it convenient 
or rather necessary to conduct banking 
business side by side with insurance. The 
total assets of the company amount to 
;C54.4 million. An indication of the 
largeness of the company can be found in 
the fact that the company has paid claims 
to the extent of ;£1.9 million during 1933. 
Recently the Allianz Und Stuttgarter has 
extended its business widely and has 
acquired shares of other life offices, both 
within Germany and without. The 
growth of the company within the last few 
years has been remarkable. In 1926, the 
total assurance in force was million, 
and this has increased to ;C234.6 million 
by 1933. During the year 1933, especially 
in its second half, the new business, com- 
pared with that of the previous year, has 
experienced a general increase. Mortality 
was satisfactory just like in the previous 
year, the profits on mortality in the direct 
business amounting to ;£785,754. The 
investments of the Company, without the 
funds of the revalorisation stock, have 
increased by >£3.78 million against the 
previous year. Profit on investments 
amounted to ;£220,953. Including the 
profit of non-participating business at 
home and abroad as well as of the 
reassurance business the total surplus 
amounted to ;£2.1 million. 

47 


Direct New Business^ 

{£ 000*j ommitted) . 
1932. 1933. 


Number 

... 189,133 

... 

Amount 

... 20,351 

... 

Total Business in force 

232,110 

234,611 

Profits on mortality in 
direct business 

720 

786 

Total Surplus 

... 2,334 

2,083 


Liabilities— 


Share Capital 

Statutory Reserve funds 

Net Liabilities 

Reserves for claims pending 
Undivided policylioldcr^s profit 
Investment Reserve fund 
Miscellaneous^ Reserves 
Revalorisation stock 

Other items 

. 1,429 1,460 
143 146 

. 32,873 36,670 
140 124 

6,769 7,110 
749 1,284* 

. 1,286 1,382 
. 6,855 4,871 
. 1,896 1,468 

Total 

. 51,140 64,415 

Assets— 

1932. 1933. 

Securities 

Bonds of Public bodies 

Loans on policies witliin 
their snrrenaer values 
Mortgages 

Real property 

Cash 

Other items 

.. 10,739 12,030 
.. 3,796 5,762 

.. 4,236 4,678 
.. 23,737 23,702 
.. 1,848 2,466 
98 106 

.. 6,686 5,671 

Total . 

.. 51,140 54,415 

Profit and Loss Account. 

Receipts — 

Balance brought forward 
Premiums 

Interest, etc. 

Revalorisation stock 

Other items 

37,420 43,395 
9,803 9,402 
2,538 2,710 
8,999 6,300 
2,164 3,166 

Total 

... 60,914 64,963 


• Includes also Reserve for real property de- 
preciation. 
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Expenditures— 

Claims paid 
Surrenders 

Management expenses and 
commissions 
Undivided policyholders* 
profit 

Valuation reserve at end 
of year 

Revalorisation stock 
Net profit 
Other items 


1932. 1983. 

... 1,904 1,967 
... 1,611 1,882 

... 1,768 2,127 

... 6 769 7,110 

... 32,873 36,570 
... 8,974 6,299 
... 214 151 

... 6,801 8,837 


Total ... 60,914 64,963 


ASSICURAZIONI GENERALI 

(The General Insurance Company, Ltd. 
of Trieste and Venice.) 

(Established— 1831) . 

The Assicurozioni Genetali recently cele- 
brated the looth anniversary of its founda- 
tion, and it can claim to be one of the 
oldest insurance institutions in Europe. 
The company has a number of offices in 
almost all the countries of the world. 

The profits for the year 1934 reached 
about 30,000,000 Lire. The annual pre- 
mium income of the company exceeds 
£10,000,000 per year. The investments of 
the company are distributed in the various 
countries in which the company operates. 

During the past hundred years the com- 
pany has paid claims to the total value of 
more than 9,000,000,000 Lire (i.e., about 
£150,000,000). 

The company has recently opened its 
head office for India, Burma and Ceylon 
in Calcutta. 


Revenue Accounts. 

(In Lire OOO’s omitted). 


Premiums— 

1982 

1933 

1935 

Life Department ... 

.307,065 

263,764 

2:«,808 

Fire Department ... 
Marine Depart- 

147,053 

143,711 

148,109 

ment 

Burglary Depart- 

80,136 

70,019 

74,761 

ment 

Miscellaneous Re- 

13,552 

12,677 

12,483 

insurances 

Interest on invest- 

19,394 

18,853 

19,743 

ments 

81,331 

83,148 

78,060 

Other income ... 
Claims— 

33,472 

31,115 

36,677 

Life Department 

71,086 

64,642 

64,378 

Fire Department 
Marine Depart- 

38,776 

36,323 

36,416 

ment 

Burglary Depart- 

13,055 

14,824 

18,122 

ment 

Miscellaneous Re- 

2,156 

2,169 

2,490 

insurances 

9,158 

9,139 

9,766 


(In Lire OOO’s omitted). 


1932 1933 1934 

General Expenses 

and commission 125,248 124,700 125,475 

Insurance Funds at end of year— 

Life Department ... 1,259,665 1,291,289 1,354,475 
~ 73,913 76,455 78,419 


Fire Department . 

Marine Depart- 
ment 

Burglary Depart- 
ment 

Miscellaneous Re- 
insurance 


9,631 
12,738 
Balance Sheet. 


19,266 

10,484 

12,888 


20,960 

10,166 

13,455 


(In Lire 000*s omitted) . 

Liabilities- 

Capital 60,000 60,000 120,000 

Special Reserve 

Fniul ... 50,000 55,000 36,302 

Premium Reserves 1,314,851 1,351,256 1,419,543 

Reserve for out- 
standing claims 63,761 59,125 58,932 

Other reserves 156,694 189,534 143,528 

Other liabilities ... 326,167 315,714 371,171 


Total ... 1,971,473 2,030,629 2,149,476 


Assets— 


Cash 

Govt., Bonds and 
Provincial a ii d 

138,590 

147,271 

146,635 

Municipal Loans 
Other lK)nds, stocks 

517,380 

493,508 

512,852 

and shares 

464,665 

463,150 

525,454 

House Property ... 
Loans on com- 

336,764 

:488,542 

4:45,101 

pany's life policies 
Other loans and 

155,124 

148,006 

146,979 

mortgages 

37,128 

36,966 

37,466 

Other items 

321,822 

353,186 

344,989 


Total ... 1,971,473 2,030,629 2,149,476 


Profit and Loss Items— 


Brought forward 

853 

2,101 

2,809 

Profits 

29,707 

28,828 

30,155 

Dividend distribution 

21,000 

21,000 

21,000 

Allocation to funds 

7,460 

7,120 

9,588 

Carried forward 

2,101 

2,809 

3,376 


THE GREAT EASTERN LIFE 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

{Established — 1908 ) . 

Head Office: Singapore. ... 

Calcutta Office: 1, Royal Exchange 
Place. 

The Great Eastern is one of the big 
foreign life offices doing extensive business 
in India. During recent years the com- 
pany has suffered great setback in the 
procuring of new business but it is 
gratifying to note that during tlie year 
1933 the company has considerably 
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increased (over 50 per cent.) its new 
business over the 1932 figure. 

During the year under review the com- 
pany booked 2,751 policies assuring a sum 
of Rs. 81.74 lakhs as against Rs. 54.11 
lakhs in the previous year. The total 
business in force at the end of the year 
was Rs. 5.24 crores. The total premium 
income was Rs. 31.85 lakhs and the 
interest income Rs. 10.04 lakhs. The life 
fund has been increased by over Rs. 6 
lakhs to Rs. 1.86 crores. The assets of 
the company at the end of the year stand 
at Rs. 2.12 crores. 


New Business — 

Number of policies 

(lilt thousands of Rs.) 

1932. 1933. 

. 1,987 2,751 

Amount 

Total Premiums 
Interest, Dividends 

and 

.. 54,11 81,74 
. 30,10 31.85 

Rents 


. 10,25 10,04 

Claims 


. 12,75 18,55 

Commission and expenses 
Amount of Life fund at the 

9,28 10,04 

beginning of the year 

Amount of Life fund at tlie 
etid of the year 

Increase in fund 

Ratio of expenses to pre- 

1,72,31 1,80,41 

1,80,41 1,86,43 
. 8,10 6,02 

niium 

Liabilities— 

Capital 

Difc fund 

Outstanding claims 
Reserve fund 

Other liabilities 


.. 30.4% 31.5% 

1932. 1933. 

2.65 2.65 
1,80.41 1,86,43 

4.66 4,86 

14,80 15,39 

2,16 2,42 

Total 

2,04.68 2,11.75 


Assets— 


Giltedge securities 

... 28,86 

39,57 

Preference and ordinary 



stocks and share.s 

... 21,11 

24,16 

Ivoaiis on mortgages 

... 97,61 

87,12 

Loans 011 Company's policies 

... 26,00 

28,22 

Cash 

... 4,82 

2.14 

Other assets 

... 28,28 

30,54 

Total 

... 2,04,68 2,11,75 


THE 

NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AUSTRALASIA, LTD. 

(Established — 1869). 
ffead Office: Melbourne, Austratja. 
Calcutta Office : Chartered Bank Bdgs. 
Bombay Office: 15, Elphinstone Circle. 

The National Mutual of Australasia is 
one of the soundest and biggest mutual life 
offices of the world, and does considerable 


business in India. The accounts of the 
Association for the year 1934 show con- 
siderable improvement over the figures of 
1933. The new policies issued during the 
year 1934 amounted to 23,056 assuring a 
sum of ^9.120 million as against 18,067 
policies assuring £7.577 million, in the pre- 
vious year. The total premiums received 
amounted to £3.300 million showing an 
increase of £62,000. The expense ratio of 
the Association stands at the low percentage 
of 12.2. The life fund at the end of the year 
has been considerably strengthened by 
£1.608 million to £37.851 million. The 
total assets of the Association stand at 
£39.118 million and are distributed 
scientifically. 

(In thousands of £], 
19.31-32 1932-.33 1933-34 

New Business— 


NuiuIkt of policies 

16,361 

18,067 

23,056 

u\mount 

6,550 

7,577 

9,120 

Premiums on New 

business 

260 

306 

393 

Total Premiums 

3,125 

3,238 

3,300 

Claims by death 

869 

982 

963 

„ inaluritv 

1.276 

1,236 

1,170 

Coniinission and expenses 376 
Life fund at beginning of 

387 

401 

year ... 34,558 

Life fund at the end of the 

35,181 

36,243 

year 

35,181 

36,243 

37.851 

Iircrea.se in fund 

Balance 

623 

Sheet. 

1,062 

1,608 

Liabilities— 

Life fund 

35,181 

36.243 

37,851 

Reserve fund 

661 

831 

791 

OiUstaiiding claims ... 

352 

418 

379 

Other items 

59 

55 

97 

Total 

36,253 

37,547 

39,118 

Assets— 

Government securities 

9,262 

10,137 

11,102 

DclxMilures and stocks 

5,910 

6,297 

6,251 

I/oaiis on mortgage 

8,88:{ 

8,780 

8,760 

6,820 

Loans oil ix>licies 

6,785 

6,815 

Cash 

1,379 

1,563 

1,993 

Other items 

4,034 

3,955 

5,192 

Total ... 

36,253 

37.547 

39,118 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 

(Established — 1865) 

Head Office: Montreal, Canada. 
Calcutta Office: Dalhouse Square, Cal. 
Bombay Office: Canada Bldgs., Bombay. 

The Sun Life of Canada is one of the 
largest life insurance companies in the 
world. It has been established in India for 
a long time and this accounts for a 
considerable amount of total India Life 
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business in force. The popularity of the 
company has suffered a sli|^t setbadc re- 
cently with the result t^t its business 
results show a marked fall in the years 
1932 and Z933. But the business prospects 
have definitely improved towards the close 
of the year 1933 and the accounts of the 
company for the year 1934 show that the 
upward movement has again begun. 

The new business for the year 1934 has in 
creased by 1,626 policies and 20 million 
dollars to 78,652 policies assuring a sum of 
$236.2 million and the total premiums 
received $104 million are nearly same as in 
last year. The life fund has b^n increased 
by $36 million to $569 million. 

Among the assets of the company giltedge 
securities account for nearly 24.5 per cent, 
of the total assets, policy loans to 15 per 
cent, and stocks and shares to 45.6 per cent. 

Life Account. 

(In thousands of $) 


1932. 1933. 1934. 

New Bueiness— 


Amount assured 

284,099 

216,567 

236,216 

Premiums on New 




Business 

15,179 

11,062 

13,433 

Total Premiums 

115,698 

103,978 

103,845 

Interest, Dividends 

and 



Rents 

24,021 

23,856 

24,385 

Total assurance in 




force ... 2,928,952 

2,770,454 

2,748,725 

Claims by death 

25,803 

24,134 

23,885 

Total Claims ... 

57,876 

47,869 

34,099 

Expenses and com 




mission 

22,318 

17,712 

17,279 

Life fund at the end of 



year 

515,231 

532,954 

569,154 

Balance Sheet. 


Liabilities- 




Capital 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Life and Annuity 




fund 

615,231 

532,953 

569,154 

Other funds 

4,781 

4,886 

10,963 

Claims, surrenders 

etc. due 



and unpaid 

10,932 

10,596 

9,189 

Other liabilities 

78,492 

73,711 

54,073 

Total ... 

611,436 

624,146 

665,379 

Assets— 




Giltedge Securities 

•107.862 

*116,009 

*162,881 

Reference and other 



stocks 

312.049 

305,220 

302,424 

Loans on Company's 



policies 

99,478 

100,981 

97,467 

Other loans and 




mortgages 

29,897 

28,844 

27,618 

Property 

27,408 

27,983 

28,909 

Outstanding and deferred 



premiums 

19,618 

18,286 

17,441 

Cash 

5,556 

18,201 

19,583 

Other assets 

9,568 

8,622 

9,156 

Total ... 

611,436 

624,146 

665,379 


* Including Municipal, Public Utility and 
other Bonds. 


NEW ZEALAND INSURANCE CO., LD. 
(Established 1859). 

The New Zealand Insurance Company 
is one of the largest foreign insurance 
companies doing business in India. The 
company has a number of branches in 
New Zealand, Australia, America, S. 
Africa, India and the Par East. During 
the year under review, the premiums from 
fire, marine and accident departments 
amounted to ;C1,001,328 as compared with 
;C1 .008,530 in 1932-33. The profits foe 
the year at ;C1 10,593 show an increase of 
;C35,989 over the previous year. Dividend 
has been declared at 10 per cent, just as 
in the previous year. But this year being 
the 75th anniversary of the company, the 
Directors have declared a further bonus of 
2j per^ cent. 

Underwriting Account. 

(In thousands of £) 

1933-34 

Fire, Marine a nd Accident Pre- 
miums ... ... ••• I|001 

Reserve for Unexpired Risks at 
31st May, 1933 ... ... 506 

Total ... 1,507 

Commissions, Salaries, Directors* 

Fees and other Expenses ... 292 

Government Taxes and Apijro- 

priations and Payments to Fire, 

Marine and Accident As,socia- 
tions ... ... ... ^5 

Fire, Marine and Accident l/osses 


and Approprialidns for Un- 
adjusted Losses ... ... 654 

Reserve for Unexpired Risks at 
31st May, 1934 ... ... 506 

Balance ... ... IFl 

Total ... 1.607 

Balance Sheet. 

Llabllltlea— 

Capital ... ... ... 1.600 

Reserve Fund ...^ ... 600 

Reserve for Unexpired Risks ... 606 

„ „ Contingencies ... 146 

„ „ Investment fluctua- 
tion ... 63 

Other items ... ... 261 

Balance ... ... ... 258 

Total ... 8,224 

Aaaets— 

Giltedge and other Securities ... 2,105 

Mortgages and deposits ... 206 

Shares ... ... ... 174 

Office Premises and other proper- 
ties ... ... ••• 416 

Interest and Rents ... ... 38 

Branch and Agency Balances etc. 180 
Cash ... ... ... 1» 

Total ... 8,224 



POPULATION STATISTICS 


AREA AND POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


Countries 


Area in 
Square 
Miles 

Lalc.st 

Census 

year 

Males Femat^ 

In Millions 

ToUl 

population 

India 


1,805.832 

1931 

181-9 


171*1 

858*0 

Australia 


2,074,581 

1032 

3-4 


8-2 

6*6 

Union of S. Africa (Whites only) 

472,347 

1931 

•9 


*9 

1*8 

Canada 

... 

3.729,665 

1981 

5-4 


5*0 

10*0 

Great Britain and North Ireland 

94,663 

1981 

22*1 


24*0 

46*1 

United States of America 


2,978,776 

1930 

62-1 


60*6 

122-8 

Brazil 


8,275,510 

1920 

15*4 


15*2 

80*6 

Mexico 


767,198 

1930 

8-1 


8*8 

16*4 

China 


4,278,352 

1032 




474*8 

Japan 


147,592 

1930 

82-4 


82*1 

64*5 

Germany 


181,723 

1031 

81*4 


83*8 

64*7 

France 


212,659 

1931 




41*8 

Italy 

... 

119,718 

1931 

20*1 


21*1 

41*2 

Soviet Russia (U.S.S.R.) 


8,241,921 

1926 

71*0 


760 

147*0 


Infant Mortality 





Death 

Under One Year for 1,000 Living Births 



Countries 

Annual Average 
between 

1921>25 1926-30 

1929 

1930 1931 

1932 

1933* 

(British) India 

192 

177 

178 

180 


... 


Union of S. Africa 
(White population only) 

73 

67 

64 

67 

65 

59 

60 

Canada 

98 

93 

92 

89 

85 



Australia 

58 

52 

51 

47 

42 

41 

89 

United Kingdom ... 

78 

70 

76 

63 

68 

68 

66 

U.S.A 

74 

68 

68 

65 

62 

59 

68 

Japan ... 

159 

187 

142 

124 

182 

118 

... 

Germany 

122 

94 

96 

85 

88 

79 

76 

France ... 

95 

89 

05 

78 

76 

76 

75 

Italy 

126 

119 

125 

106 

113 

... 

... 


* Provisional figures 
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= SIGNS = 

The prestige of a business or community is enhanced by clear, 
striking and forceful publicity. ENAMEL SIGNS provide 
this and they have the added benefit that in their case, the 

first cost is the last. 

SUR ENAMEL SIGNS manufactured in all sizes, and colours 
with or without Pictorial display. 

Our works at Calcutta are equipp- 
ed to manufacture not only 
Porcelain Enamel advertising 
signs, but also: — 

SIGNALS ARMS, 

GAUOK PLATES, 

STREET LIGHTING 
REFLECTORS, 

PHASE, DANGER AND 
NUMBER PLATES FOR 
ELECTRIFICATION • 
SCHEMES 

Cost depends upon sizei matter to be reproduced, colours 
and number required at one time’ 


Publioity Society of India, Ltd. 

OUTDOOR rUBLiClTT 
SPECIALISTS 

Kiosks: — Throughout India 
and Burma. 

Trams : — Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras. 

Omnibuses : — Bombay. 

ADVERTISE OUR WAY 

- IN COLOURS - 

- PICTORIALLY - 

and in the 

Language of the Coneumer, 


THE PUBUCITY SOCIETY OF INDIA, LTD. 

Sdes Managers 

SUR ENAMEL & STAMPING WORKS, LTD. 

1, WATERLOO STREET 
CALCUTTA 


Phone: Calcutta 
2645 


T’grams: ‘Kiosk’ 
Calcutta 
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Annual Rate of Excess of Births for 1,000 Inhabitants 


Countries 

Annual Average 
between 

1921-25 1926'80 

1929 

1930 

1081 

1982 

1988* 

British India 

6-7 

9*0 

8*8 

8*3 

9*5 

... 


Union of S. Africa- •• 

17-4 

16*4 

16*7 

167 

160 

14*4 

14*4 

Canada ... 

16‘2 

13*0 

12*2 

13*2 

13*1 

12*5 


Australia 

U-4 

11*7 

10*7 

11*3 

9*5 

83 

7*9 

United Kingdom ... 

8*0 

4*9 

8*1 

5*1 

3*8 

3*5 

2*4 

U.S.A.... 

10*7 

7*9 

7*0 

7*6 

6*7 

G’5 


Japan ... 

12*8 

14*1 

12-9 

14*2 

13*2 

15*2 

18*8 

Germany 

8*8 

6*6 

5*3 

6*4 

4*8 

4*8 

8*5 

France 

2*1 

1*4 

0‘2 

2*4 

11 

15 

0*5 

Italy 

12*4 

lO'B 

9*1 

12*6 

10*1 

92 

10*0 


* Provisional figures 







Annual Birth Rate for 

1,000 

Inhabitants 



Countries 

Annual 

betn 

1021-25 

Average 

cen 

1920-80 

1929 

1930 

1031 

1932 

1988* 

India (British only) . 

32*7 

88*2 

32*7 

32 9 

34*3 



Union of S. Africa - 

27*1 

26*1 

26 2 

264 

255 

24*3 

23-7 

Canada 

27*4 

24*1 

23*5 

23*9 

23*2 

22- 1 


Australia 

23*9 

21*0 

20*3 

19*9 

18*2 

169 

16'8 

U. S. A 

22*5 

19*7 

18*9 

18‘9 

17 8 

17-4 


United Kingdom 

20*4 

17'2 

16*7 

16*8 

16*3 

158 

14*9 

Japan 

84*6 

88*4 

32*7 

82*4 

82*2 

32-9 

81 '6 

Germany 

221 

18*1 

17*9 

17-5 

16*0 

15*1 

14*7 

France 

10*3 

18*2 

17*7 

18*0 

17-4 

17-8 

16*8 

Italy 

29*7 

268 

25*6 

26*7 

24*9 

28*8 

28*5 


•Provisional figures 
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Annual Death Kate for 1,000 Inhabitants 

Annual Average 

Countries between 



1021-25 

1026-80 

1920 

1980 

1031 

1082 

1988* 

(British) India 

26-0 

24*2 

24*0 

24*6 

24*8 



Union of South Africa 

0*7 

9*7 

0*5 

0*7 

9*5 

9*0 

0*8 

Canada ... 

11*2 

11*1 

11*8 

10*7 

]0*1 

0*9 


Australia 

0*5 

0*8 

0*6 

8*6 

8*7 

8*6 

8*0 

United Kingdom ... 

12*4 

12*8 

18*6 

11*7 

12*5 . 

12*8 

12*5 

U. S. A. 

11*8 

11*8 

11*9 

11*8 

Ill 

10*9 

10*0 

Japan ... 

21*8 

19*3 

10*8 

18*2 

190 

17*7 

17*8 

Germany 

18*8 

11*8 

12*6 

11*1 

11*2 

10*8 

11*2 

France ... 

17*2 

16*8 

17*0 

15*6 

16*8 

15*8 

15*8 

Italy ... 

17*8 

16*0 

16*5 

14*1 

14*8 

14*6 

13*5 


^Provisional figures 

The Population of Indian Provinces and States as 
per Census of 1931 and 1921 
(Population in millions) 

1931 Census 1021 Census 



Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Assam 

8*6 

4*5 

4*1 

7*5 

8*9 

8*6 

Bengal 

50*1 

260 

24*1 

46*7 

24*2 

22*5 

Bihar and Orissa ... 

87*6 

18*8 

18*8 

34*0 

. 16'8 

17*2 

Bombay 

22*2 

11*7 

10*5 

19*3 

10*2 

9*2 

Burma 

14*7 

7*5 

7*2 

13*2 

6*8 

6*4 

Central Provinces and Berar 

15*5 

7*8 

7*7 

13*9 

69 

7*0 

Madras 

46*7 

23*1 

23*6 

42’8 

20*0 

21 4 

Punjab 

23*6 

12*9 

10*7 

20*7 

11*8 

0*4 

U. P. .. 

48*4 

25*4 

23*0 

45*4 

23*8 

21*6 

Baroda 

2*4 

1*3 

1*0 

2*1 

1*1 

1*0 

Gwalior 

8*5 

1*9 

1'6 

8*2 

1*7 

1*5 

Hyderabad 

14*4 

7-8 

7*1 

12*5 

6*4 

6*1 

Kashmir 

8*6 

1*9 

1*7 

8*8 

1*8 

1*5 

Mysore 

6*6 

8*4 

8*2 

6*0 

8*1 

2*9 

Cochin 

1*2 

*6 

*6 

1*0 

•5 

•5 

Travancore 

5-1 

2*6 

2*5 

4*0 

2*0 

2*0 

Total British India 

271*7 

140*1 

181*6 

246*0 

126*8 

120'1 

Total States and Agencies ... 

81*2 

41*0 

80*8 

72*1 

87*2 

84'9 

Total Indian Population 

858 0 

181*9 

171*1 

818*0 

164*0 

1M*9 
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Population of the Indian Cities. 



Ajmer-Merwara— 

Ajmer 


Population 
in 1981 

119,524 

Population 
in 1921 

118,512 

Bengal— 

Calcutta Proper 
Howrah 

Dacca 


1,196,888 

222,468 

188,518 

1,077,264 

195,801 

119,450 

Bihar and Orissa— 

Patna 


158,230 

119,976 

Bombay— 

Bombay 

Abmedabad 

Karachi 

Poona 

Sholapur 


1,157,851 

310,000 

260,639 

168,100 

185,632 

1,175,914 

274,007 

216,888 

214,796 

119,581 

Burma— 

Rangoon 

Mandalay 


400,415 

144,899 

845,621 

148,917 

C. P, and Berar- 
Nagpur 

Jabbulpur 


215,003 

124,460 

145,198 

108,798 

Delhi— 

Delhi 


447,442 

804,420 

Madras- 

Madras 

Madura 

Trichinopoly 

Salem 


667,228 

182,007 

141,640 

102,181 

526,911 

188,894 

120,422 

52,244 

N.-W. Provinces— 
Peshawar 


121,866 

104,452 

Punjab— 

Lahore 

Amritsar 

Multan 

Rawalpindi 


429,747 

264,840 

119,457 

119,284 

281,781 

160,218 

84,806 

101,142 

United Provinces - 
Lucknow 

Cawnporc 

Benares 

Agra 

Allahabad 

Bareilly 

Meerut 

Moradabad 


274,650 

248,755 

205,315 

229,764 

183,014 

144,031 

136,709 

110,562 

240,566 

216,486 

198,447 

185,582 

157,220 

129,459 

122,600 

82,671 

Baroda State— 

Baroda 


127,327 

94,712 

Central India Agency— 
Indore 


127,827 

93,091 

Hyderabad State— 
Hyderabad 


877,006 

404,187 

Jammu and Kashmir— 
Srinagar 


178,649 

141,785 

Bangalore (including Civil and Military Station) 

806,865 

237,496 

Rujputana Agency— 
Jaipur 

48 


144,179 

120,207 
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BUY SWADESHI 

THE NEW VICTORIA MILLS 

COMPANY, LIMITED. 
CAWNPORE 

The biggest Textile Mill in the United Provinces 

MANUFACTURES 

CLOTH OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
AND IN VARIED DESIGNS 

Attractive Styles :: Competitive Prices 

For particulars Apply to the 
SELLING AGENTS'. 

LACHMINARAYAN GIRDHARILAL 

MERCHANTS 


GENERALGUNJ 


CAWNPORE 




COOPERATIVE SECTION: 




COOPERATION IN INDIA I 


Contraiy to what one might expect from 
the natural wealth of India, the Indian 
peasant is steeped in poverty. The danger 
to the nation as a whole will be evident 
when the predominance of the agricultural 
population in India is taken into account. 
The poverty of the Indian cultivator is due 
to several causes. The holdings of the 
cultivators have been subject to frequent 
fragmentation, mainly due to the Hindu 
and Mohammedan laws of inheritance, with 
the result that the average holding has 
become very small and uneconomic. The 
Indian cultivator is exposed to the vagaries 
of the monsoon; but this unfavourable con- 
dition has been largily mitigated by the 
sound policy of irrigation adopted by the 
State. All these factors have resulted in 
his heavy indebtedness. Progress is 
rendered all the more difficult by his 
illiteracy. The problem of rural uplift is 
imprisoned in many a vicious cicle and it 
is co-operation that must break all such 
vicious circles. 

It is more than a quarter of a centu^ 
since the co-operative movement began in 
India. The movement was largely influenc- 
ed by the two most outstanding examples 
ill co-operation abroad — ^Germany and 
Denmark. Economic conditions in Germany 
in the middle of the last century, in so far 
as they affected the agriculturist, were not 
much different from those in India to-day. 
ITie small farmer was exploited by the 
moneylender. The success of the institu- 
tions abroad attracted the attention of those 
who were anxiously looking for assistance 
in solving the problem of rural poverty. The 
Government of Madras took the initiative 
and Mr. Nicholson who was deputed to study 
the problem, brought out a very valuable 
report. In the United Provinces and the 
Punjab several societies were organised on 
the initiative of the Government. The 
Famine Commission of 1901 strongly ad- 
vocated the establishment of mutual Credit 
Societies. The recommendations were care- 
fully considered by two committees ,* and 


these efforts led to the passing of the Co- 
operative Credit Societies Act of 1904. 

The Act provided only for the formation 
of credit societies. The main reason for this 
restriction was that in a relatively back- 
ward population, the non-credit o^nisa- 
tions might encounter too many inipedi- 
ments. Also, special emphasis was laid on 
rural credit on account of its more urgent 
character. 

The various provincial governments 
immediately gave effect to the policy of co- 
operation. A separate department was 
formed and with the increasing progress, the 
department grew in numbers and import- 
ance. The aim of the department, from the 
beginning, was to instruct the people as to 
the benflts of co-operation and train indivi- 
duals fro the task of managing the new 
societies in accordance with co-operative 
principles. Ii| the first few years the num- 
ber of societies grew up slowly, but from 
1910 the growth was much accelerated; and 
soon it exceeded the expectations of its 
promoters. The credit societies paved the 
the way for societies for distribution and 
ether non-credit purposes. There was a 
great need for the free supply of capital and 
improved system of supervision; and various 
central agencies were establi^ed to control 
and finance the primary credit societies. But 
these organisations had no legal recognition. 

In order to remove the deficiencies of the 
Act of 1904, a revised Act was passed in 
1912, known as the Co-operative Societies 
Act of 1912. The non-credit forms of co- 
operation were recognised by this Act. It . 
also recognised the three kinds of central 
societies as distinguished from primary 
socities, namely. Unions consisting of 
primary socities for mutual control and 
audit ; central banks consisting of sodeties 
and individuals and provincial banks con- 
sisting of individuals. In certain provinces 
the unlimited liability societies were allowed, 
subject to consent by the provincial govern- 
ments concerned, to declare dividends in 
view of the importance of diare capital. 
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According to the new Act, the distinction 
between societies was made on a more 
scientific basis namelyi "limited** and 
"unlimited liability societies. 

The new Act gave a fresh impetus to the 
movement. New types of socities, such as 
co-operative produce sale societies, milk 
supply societies and cattle insurance societies 
were started; and many of them made good 
progress. There was a rapid increase in the 
number of central societies; and the move- 
ment was winning the confidence of the 
public. The Reforms Act of 1919 made 
co-operation a provincial Transferred Sub- 
ject; and every province was enabled to 
make progress on lines best suited to its 
local needs. 

Though the movement has made rapid 
strides, the progress has not been uniform 
in the different parts of the country. 
Bengal, the Punjab and Madras have the 
largest number of societies while a major 
province like Bombay and others like Bihar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces. Burma and Assam have 
a distinctly smaller number of societies. 
The co-operative movement has also made 
considerable progress in many of the India 
Native States. Bhopal and Gwalior have 
the largest number of socities among the 
Native States. 

In spite of the steady progress of the 
movement for nearly twenty years, the 
burden of agriculturist indebtedness has 
hardly lessened. This is due to the reason 
that co-operative credit was confined only 
to short-term loans. To remedy this defect, 
a Co-operative Land Mortage Bank was 
started in Punjab in 1920: and soon the 
other provinces foPowed suit. Defaults in 
repayment of loans and other defects became 
common. The various provinces establish- 
ed Co-operative Enquiry Committees and 
certain provinces like Bombay and Madras 
passed their own Provincial Co-operative 
Acts. 

The non-credit co-operative movement 
had to encounter more obstacles and its 
progress was comparatively slow. Co-opera- 
tive Cotton Sale Societies were established 
in Karnatak, Guzerat and Khandesh. In 
Burma cattle insurance societies were estab- 
lished and several co-operative irrigation 
societies q;)rang up in Bengal and in 
Bombay. But the most remarkable form 
of non-credit co-operation in India is the 
consolidation of holdings by co-operation in 
the Punjab. Many important recommenda- 
tions for the progress of both the credit and 
non-credit forms of co-operations have been 


made by the Ro3^ Commission on Agricul-,. 
ture appointed in 1926 and the recent* 
Indian Central and Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committees. 

The co-operative movement was much 
affected by the period of depression. At 
the instance of the Government of Indiai 
an All-India Co-operative Conference was 
held in January, 1934. The Conference 
was attended by the Registrars of Co- 
operative Societies, the Ministers in charge 
of co-operation of the various provinces 
and the representatives of the two All- 
India organisations— the Institute’s Asso- 
ciation and the Provincial Banks* Associa- 
tion. The Conference recommended the 
enactment of an All-India Co-operative 
Societies Act so as to permit the registra- 
tion of co-operative societies working in 
the whole of India or in more than one 
province. It also recommended that the 
Government should help the development 
of land mortgage banks by both guarantee- 
ing the interest on their debentures as well 
as the capital. A third suggestion was the 
creation of a Central Board in order to 
bring about a closer co-ordination of work 
between the different provinces and States 
of India. 

Though the co-operative movement has 
produced valuable results it has not gone 
to the root of the economic and social ills 
from which the country is suffering to-day. 
But its achievements cannot be denied. 
"Knowledge of the co-operative system is 
now widespread ; thrift is being encourag- 
ed ; training in the handling of money and 
in elementary banking principles is given. 
Where the co-operative movement is strong 
ly established, there has been a general 
lowering of the rate of interest charges by 
money-lenders ; the hold of the money- 
lender has been loosened, with the result 
that a marked change has been brought 
about in the out-look of the people.** 

It must be, however, admitted that all 
these benefits have been secured only on a 
small scale. Much remains yet to be 
attained in the sphere of non-agricultural 
co-operation. Even agricultural co-opera- 
tion has been practically confined to the 
sphere of credit. The various defects in 
the present working of the movement- 
such as unpunctuality of payments, un- 
necessa^ delay in issuing loans and the 
appointing of those who are not properly 
trained for the task should be reme^ed. 
In co-operation lies the future of rural 
India. "If co-operation fails, there will 
fail ihe best hope of rural India.** 
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Table I 


(a) Number of Societies for all India showing the increase since 1910-11 



Average 
for 5 years 
from 

Average 
for 5 years 
from 

Average 
for 5 years 
from 

Average 
for 5 years 
from 

1931-82 

198S-88 

Central (including Provin- 

1910-11 to 
1914-15 

1915-16 to 
1919-20 

304 

1920-21 

1924-25 

506 

1925-26 to 
1929-30 

587 

605 

607 

cial and Central Hanks 
and Banking Unions) 
Supervising and (Guarantee- 
ing Unions (including 

231 

CSS 

1,302 

1,394 

1,091 

988 

Re-insurance Societies ... 
Agricultural f 1 n c 1 u d i n g 
cattle Insurance Societies 

10,801 

25,873 

51,716 

83,093 

93,598 

98,749 

Non- Agricultural 

664 

1,662 

4,183 

8,862 

10,756 

10,918 

Total 

11,786 

28,477 

57,707 

98,986 

1,06,050 

109,708 


(b) Numoer of Socictivs by Provinces and States for 


Province 


Popu- 

lalioii Central 
(niilli(ins) 


Supervis- 
ing and 
guaran- 
teeing 
unions 


Agriciil- Non-Agri- 
tural cultural 


No. of 

Total societies 

No. of per 1 00 000 
societies inhabi- 

tants 


Bombay 

21-9 

20 

Punjab 

23*6 

119 

United Provinces 

48-4 

71 

Bihar & Orissa ... 

37-7 

67 

Bengal 

50*1 

120 

Assam 

8-6 

19 

Burma 

131 

11 

Madras 

46-7 

83 

Central Provinces & Berar 

15.5 

86 

N. W. F. Province 

2-4 

1 

Coorg 

0-2 

1 

Ajmer-Merwara 

0-6 

7 

Hyderabad Administered 
Area 

0-1 


Delhi 

0-6 

1 

Total (British India) 

269*5 

506 

Mysore 

6*6 

14 

Baroda 

2*4 

8 

Hyderabad 

14*4 

36 

Bhopal 

0*7 

22 

Gwalior 

8*5 

... 

Indore 

1*3 

5 

Kashmir 

8*6 

14 

Travancore 

5*1 

1 

Cochin 

1*2 

1 

Total (Indian States) ... 

88*8 

101 

Grand Total 

808*8 

607 


119 

4,820 

921 

5,880 

26*8 


17,726 

8,240 

2,085 

89*8 

3 

.5.512 

814 

5,900 

12*2 

71 

8,509 

317 

9,084 

24*0 

3 

21.342 

2,185 

23,650 

472 


1,292 

94 

1,405 

16*8 

825 

1,848 

151 

8,886 

17*8 

405 

11,993 

1,489 

18,870 

29*7 

15 

3,748 

99 

8,898 

25*1 


361 

20 

882 

15*0 

13 

213 

25 

252 

126*0 

2 

571 

108 

688 

114*7 

1 


21 

22 

22*0 


224 

58 

253 

47*2 

957 

78,250 

8,992 

88,705 

32'9 


1,728 

448 

2,180 

88*0 

1 

989 

199 

1,147 

47*8 

1 

2,180 

865 

2,582 

17*6 


912 

20 

9,54 

186*3 


4,069 

41 

4,10 

117*4 


618 

54 

675 

51*0 


2,572 

857 

2,943 

81*7 

29 

1,401 

887 

1,768 

84*7 


187 

110 

248 

20*7 

81 

14,499 

1,026 

16,557 

48*6 

988 

92,749 

10,918 

105,262 

84*1 
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Table II 


(a) Number of Members for all India showing the increase since 1910-11 


Central (including Provincial 
and Central Banks and 
Banking Unions.) 

Supervising and Guarantee- 
ing Unions (including He. 
insurance Societies) 

Agricultural (including Cattle 
Insurance Societies) 

Non-Agricultural (including 
other insurance Societies) 

Total Number of Members of 
primary Societies 


Average Average 

for 5 years for 5 years 
from from 

1910-11 to 1915-16 to 
1914-15 1919-20 

Average 
for 5 years 
from 

1920-21 to 
1924-25 

Average 
for 5 years 
from 

1925-26 to 
1929-80 

1981-82 

1982-88 


89,925 

1,68,822 

2,12,098 

2,04,749 

200,418 

28,677 

10,971 

24,487 

84,621 

86,510 

87,190 

4,59,096 

9,02,0»0* 

16,61,098 

27,91,562 

81,09,888 

80,42,468 

89,1.57 

2,26,081 

4,98,509 

8,97,279 

11,84,956 

1,240,416 

5,48,258 

11,28,961 

21,54,607 

86,88,841 

42,94,0 89 

42,82,884 


^ of Cattle Insurance Societies at the end of 1915-16 and 1916-17. and those 

n Bombay and the United Provinces at the end of 1917-18. 


{h) Number ofMembers by Provinces and States for 1032-33 


Province 

Population 

mtral Including 
(Provincial & Central 
Banks and Banking 
Unions) 

upervising & guaran- 
tee ng unions (Incul- 
ding Reinsurance 
Societies) 

gricultural (includ- 
ing cattle Insurance 
Societies) 

on-Agricultural (In- 
cluding other insu- 
rance Societies) 

1-3 

o.§ 

> b 

o. of Membe 's o . 
mary Socic ies pei 
1,000 inhabitant! 



u 

CA 

< 


H 

5?: 

Madras 

46*7 

16,480 

10,868 

628,805 

269.426 

898,281 

19*2 

Bombay 

2L'9 

14,912 

8,418 

817,448 

263,295 

580,748 

26*5 

Bengal 

fO-l 

25,148 

280 

528,489 

250,804 

773,743 

15*4 

Bihar & Orissa... 

37*7 

11,4.54 

9,721 

281,282 

28,660 

259,892 

6*8 

United Provinces 

48*4 

10,725 

108 

117,763 

81,164 

148,927 

8*0 

Punjab 

Purilia 

28*6 

85,945 


578,756 

114,882 

688,088 

29*1 

78-1 

1,683 

1,927 

41,705 

81,376 

78,081 

5*5 

C. P & Berar 

15*5 

51,899 

7,280 

55,811 

17,822 

78,188 

4*7 

Assam 

15*6 

1.887 

52,204 

14.079 

66,288 

7*7 

N. W. F. Province 

2*4 

185 


10,811 

1,576 

11,887 

4*9 

Coorg 

Ajmer-Menivara 

8*6 

840 

212 

11,789 

8,258 

15,022 

75*1 

0*2 

1,646 

120 

12,789 

6,500 

19,289 

8ii‘0 

Hyderabad Administered 







85*4 

Area 

0*1 


19 


8,541 

8,541 

Delhi 

0*6 

489 


5,286 

4,044 

9,280 

15.4 

Total (British India) 

269*5 

172,248 

88,457 

2,581,718 1,044,872 

8,626,090 

18*4 

Mysore 

6*0 

3,014 


71,184 

70,820 

141,454 

21*4 

Baroda 

2'4 

1,518 

88 

27,582 

14,854 

41.986 

17*4 

Hyderabad 

14*4 

4,812 

2,067 

48,681 

17,262 

60,893 

4*2 

Bhopal 

0*7 

2,208 

16,882 

457 

17,289 

24*7 

Gwalior 

8*5 

7,546 


71,182 

654 

71,886 

20*5 

Indore 

1*8 

2,118 


9,595 

7,248 

16,848 

12*9 

Kashmir 

8*6 

8,418 


47,040 

6,698 

58,788 

14*9 

Travancore 

5*1 

8,890 

1,688 

162,256 

65,501 

227,757 

44*6 

Cochin 

1*2 

151 

11,498 

18,555 

25,058 

20*8 

Total (Indian States) ... 

88'8 

28,170 

S,78S 

460,750 

196,044 

656,794 

16*9 

Grand Total 

808-8 

200,418 

87.190 

8,042,468 1,240,416 

4.282,884 

18-8 
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Table III 

(a) Working Capital for all India showing the increase since 1910-11 


Share capital paid up 
Loans and deposits held at the end of 
the year from Members 
Loans and deposits hele at the end of the 
year from Societies 

Loans and depotits held at the end of the 
year from Provincial or Central Banks 
Loans and deposits held at the end of the 
year from Government 
Loans and deposits held at the end of the 
year from Non-Members and other 
sources 

llescrvc and other Fnnds 
Total 


"i- 

.o43 

H to 

s»=33 

< 

Average for 
5 years i'rom 
1915-16 t o 

1919- 20, 

Average for 
5 years from 

1920- 21 t o 
1924-25. 

Average for 
5 years from 
1925-26 t o 
1929-80. 

1981-82. 

1932-38. 

R(1,000) 

88,87 

R(1,000) R(],000) 
2,51,97 5,25,66 

R(1,000) 

9,94,17 

R((1,000) 

12,65,60 

R(1,000) 

12,90,59 

88,28 

96,85 2,54,45 

5,08,42 

6,88,12 

7,58,01 

1,93,42* 

47,81 1,40,98 

2,02,88 

8,50,98 

4,15,29 


5,03,19 12,29,88 

24,62,43 

27,98,65 

27,24,10 

10,87 

25,58 67,69 

1,63,84 

1,68,72 

1,56,56 

1,41,98 

25,00 

4,70,25 10,96.22 

1,28,82 3,12,88 

28,59,69 

7,18,21 

28,58,57 

11,48,51 

29,85,94 

12,58.81 

5,48,42 

15,18,47 3(i,86,26 

74,80,13 

92,6915 

95,88,80 


^Includes loans from Provincial or central Banks. 


INDISPENSABLE 


For Investors of all Classes 


INDIAN FINANCE 
INVESTOR’S SUPPLEMENT 


Issued every Saturday 

Contents: 

1 . Weekly reviews of the Stock Exchanges of Calcutta, Bombay and 

Madras. 

2. Air Mail reports of London and New York Stock Exchanges and 

Continental Bourses. 

3. ^Expert criticism of balance sheets and appraisement of prospects. 

4. Complete statistics re. companies and quotations. 

Annual Subscription Rs. 12/- 


(5) Working Capital by ‘Provinces and States lor 1982-88' ' 
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